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To the Board of Control of the New York Agricultural Experiment 
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As Treasurer of the Board of Control, I respectfully submit 
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DIRECTOR'S REPORT.* 


To the Honorable Board of Control of the New York Agricultural 
EHaperiment Station: 


Gentlemen.—I have the honor to present the report of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station for 1896. It is not neces- 
sary for me to remind you that I assumed the duties of Director 
on July 1, 1896, and that during the first half of the year Dr. L. 
L. Van Slyke, as Acting Director, ably and faithfully adminis- 
tered the affairs of the Station. A sense of obligation impels me 
to acknowledge my indebtedness to him for the aid he gave me 
in taking up my new work, and I am equally grateful for the con- 
sideration shown to me by all members of the Station staff. I 
am confident that this pleasant beginning is a forecast of such 
coéperation and sympathy as are essential among a body of men 
who are intimately associated in a common effort. 


THE STATUS OF THE STATION. 

It seems entirely proper that when an institution passes over 
to the immediate charge of a new executive head, there should 
be presented to the governing board a definite and comprehen- 
sive statement of its condition. This is desirable as furnishing 
the necessary starting point from which to proceed to whatever 
changes or enlargements that may seem advisable. 

I take the liberty, therefore, of laying before you a review of 
the condition of this Station as I found it on July 1. 

Location and general surroundings.—It is a matter for congratu- 
lation that the Station is well located, both agriculturally and 
socially. It is in the midst of one of the most fertile and pros- 
perous farming regions of the State which has an almost world- 
wide reputation for its production of nursery stock and fruit. 


* Published also as Bulletin No. 115. 
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It ogni a desirable situation, commanding an outlook over a 
section of country which in its beauty and evidences of prosper- 
ity is seldom, if ever, excelled. The Station grounds in their ar- 
rangement and appearance give pleasing evidence of the pains- 
taking care and good taste which have a them into an un- 
usually attractive condition. 

Moreover, the Station has a desirable social environment. The 
village of Geneva is one of the oldest in the State, and has long 
been the home of a cultivated people who have received the Sta- 
tion as an institution in which they have a peculiar and abiding 
interest. This is fortunate, because the prosperity and efficiency 
of any work which calls together a body of educated men is 
greatly enhanced by a loyal local support and agreeable social 
relations. 

The officers of the Station are also in immediate contact with a 
class of agriculturists of more than average ability. It is note- 
worthy that wherever the production of fruit is a leading indus- 
try, there will be found the farmers who are progressive and in 
sympathy with an intelligent study of methods. This is especi- 
ally true of that portion of New York from which has been 
shipped millions of dollars worth of nursery stock to all parts 
of the United States, and which is one of the finest fruit-growing 
regions in the world. 

The financial basis of the Station—The Station is at present 
maintained by three separate funds known as the “ General 
Fund,” the fund for “ Expense of Bulletins and Enforcing the 
Provisions of the Fertilizer Law,” and the “ Appropriation for 
Horticultural Investigations, ete., in the Second Judicial Depart- 
ment.” 

The first fund serves to maintain the work of experiment and 
investigations carried on at the Station, the second pays for 
printing bulletins and the expense of sampling and analyzing 
fertilizers, and the third supports the work of the Branch Sta- 
tion located at Jamaica, Long Island. 

The Station staff—The scientific staff proper now includes fif- 
teen persons besides the Director. Of these, seven belong to the 
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chemical department, three are engaged in horticultural work, 
two are entomologists, one is giving attention to poultry culture 
and other matters pertaining to animal industry, one is studying 
plant diseases, and one has the immediate charge of the farm and 
is superintendent of labor. Two of the staff are detailed for work 
at the Branch Station in the Second Judicial Department, which 
is located at Jamaica, Long Island. The preponderance of chem- 
ists over those in any other single line of work is explained by 
the fact that the Station is now analyzing six or seven hundred 
samples of fertilizers annually. It should be remarked that 
there is scarcely any line of investigation in which the Station 
engages where the aid of the chemist is not required. 


Clerical and labor force-—Three persons are at the present em- 
ployed as clerical assistants to the scientific staff, and the jani- 
tors, dairyman, poultryman, forcing house assistant, gardeners, 
herdsmen, teamsters, mailing assistant, and watchman number 
about sixteen more. Besides these permanent employees, day 
laborers are hired during the summer as they are needed. The 
lines of work carried on are so varied and the details are so elab- 
orate that a large labor force is a necessity. This is especially 
the case where so extensive a fruit plant is to be managed in an 
experimental way. 


The library.—One of the most essential aids to scientific re- 
search is a fairly complete record of what has previously been 
accomplished. Few persons can afford the private ownership of 
a scientific library sufficiently extensive to meet the needs of the 
investigator, but it is nevertheless important that he shall have 
access to the data which other workers have collected. 

For these reasons it is highly desirable that the library of the 
Station shall be made much more complete in the literature of 
investigation. Although it has recently received valuable addi- 
tions, it is still deficient in material and is without proper classi- 
fication and arrangement. Outside of recent purchases, the 
larger part of the books contained in the library is of compara- 
tively little value as a record of recent scientific research in those 
lines related to agriculture. 
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The Station farm.—This farm is located in one of the finest 
fruit districts of the State of New York, and is largely made up 
of soil that not only sustains the successful growth of a great 
variety of good fruit, but is well adapted to general farming. 
It includes about 180 acres, only a small area of which is unfit 
for the purposes of tillage. A few acres are occupied by the 
buildings and grounds, and about thirty acres are taken up by 
fruit, the remainder being devoted to a variety of experiments 
in forage and grain production. Nearly all the farm has at one 
time been underdrained and is, on the whole, in very good con- 
dition for the purposes for which it is intended. 


The Station buildings——Exclusive of the forcing-houses and 
some minor structures, the Station building equipment consists 
of a Director’s house, which also contains offices, a chemical lab- 
oratory, five residence houses, three barns, and a cold-storage 
house, eleven in all. The forcing-houses include something less 
than 4,000 square feet of glass. 


Many of these buildings are comparatively new and all are 
being kept in good repair. I wish to emphatically call attention 
to the fact that only one of these buildings is adapted to work of 
a strictly scientific character. With the exception of the chemi- 
cal laboratory, no one of them can be utilized to domicile any of 
the scientific departments of the Station. Desirable space in 
which to conduct botanical, bacteriological, horticultural, and 
entomological studies is largely wanting. Nevertheless, the 
Station is forced by demands made upon it to carry on investi- 
gations in all these lines, although at present under great dis- 
advantages. 


It is noteworthy, moreover, that no dairy building is included 
in the list given above. To be sure, the Station possesses a small 
one of very inferior quality, but it is convenient only for mak- 
ing a limited amount of butter and has no facilities for cheese 
work. This is an unfortunate condition for the Station to be in 
when supposed to efficiently aid the immense dairy interests of 
the state of New York—one which should be promptly remedied. 
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The present cattle barn is comparatively new and is built 
in a substantial manner. In accordance with a custom preva- 
lent in the state of New York, the cows are tied in the base- 
ment. In this ease, at least, the arrangement is open to criticism. 
The basement walls are of stone, the lighting is unsatisfactory, 
and the space occupied by the animals cannot be regarded as 
ideal in its hygienic conditions. In view of this fact and of the 
proposal to enter into dairy investigation on a scale that shall 
admit of study of commercial problems, which will perhaps re- 
quire a larger herd of animals, it would be wise and may be 
necessary either to attach a wing to the barn which shall be well 
lighted and ventilated, in which the more valuable permanent 
herd can be kept, using the main building as a storage for food 
and other necessary purposes, or to enlarge the basement win- 
dows to increase the light and to sheath the walls to diminish 
the dampness. 

In naming the building equipment no mention was made of 
the poultry houses, although the Station is in possession of 
three small ones of the ordinary kind. They are entirely 
inadequate, either in extent or construction, for certain lines of 
experimental work in modern methods of poultry culture. As 
the poultry interest is large, and as it is comparatively neglected 
by experiment stations, it appears that the Station could develop 
no more promising line of investigation. If this is done it will 
be necessary to provide a modern outfit. 

The farm is also lacking that most essential of all minor build- 
ings, a convenient tool shed. At present the farm and garden 
machinery is scattered through several buildings in a very incon- 
venient way, and is occupying space in the barns that is needed 
for the proper storage of experimental crops and foods. This 
causes dirt and disorder in places where they are extremely un- 
desirable. A separate tool shed, conveniently planned and lo- 
cated, is certainly needed. 

Apparatus and other equipment for scientific work.—The chem- 
ical laboratories appear to be well supplied with apparatus, as 
indeed, they must be in view of the very large number of analy- 
ses which are required. After certain minor changes and addi- 
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tions of apparatus are made, these laboratories may be regarded 
as among the most convenient and efficient of any in the country. 
As much could not properly be claimed for the scientific equip- 
ment for biological investigation as it existed on July first. This 
should be of the best. Microscopes, section cutters and other 
pieces of apparatus of the most approved forms necessary to 
botanical and entomological research should be available. It is 
a waste of means to associate good men and poor apparatus. 
As will be seen later, this condition of things is being gradu- 
ally remedied. 

Fruit plant.—In one direction the Station is exceptionally well 
provided with the means of observation and experiment. Refer- 
ence is made to the collection of fruits that are now being grown 
on the Station grounds. This now includes 3,088 varieties, and 
constitutes a notable opportunity for horticultural study. As 
the value of what is known as “variety testing” is called in 
question by many, special reference is made further on to this 
department of Station work. | 

Dairy animals.—It is very well known that the Station is in 
possession of cows from several breeds which for some years 
have been used in what is known as the breed test. It cannot be 
claimed that these animals are in all respects satisfactory as 
good specimens of the breeds which they represent, although 
they include some individuals of excellent quality. It is prob- 
able that as a breed test alone, it would not be profitable to con- 
tinue longer the collection of data such as has been recorded 
during the past four or five years. Any additional figures will 
be essentially a repetition of those we now have. But as we 
need a herd of cows to use in an experimental way, it will be 
be possible to keep up a breed classification of the records with 
but little expense, and it is certainly desirable to complete, if 
possible, the life-history of some of the animals. 


THE DISTRIBUTION OF INFORMATION BY THE STATION. 
The bulletins —These are published by means of a special state 
appropriation made for that purpose. The present edition of 
each bulletin is 27,000. This covers the mailing list and leaves 
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a supply of copies with which to meet subsequent requests and 
to fill incomplete sets for the officers of other stations. 

A newspaper summary, written concisely and in a popular 
style, is now prepared for each bulletin. This is mailed to all 
state papers and to some others, and is copied wholly or in part 
by nearly all the papers which publish agricultural matter. The 
outcome of this must be to call widespread attention to the work 
which the Station is doing. 


It seems desirable that one other step should be taken towards 
rendering more available and popular the information contained 
in the Station publications. Everyone who has had experience 
realizes the great difficulty and even impossibility of writing an 
account of an investigation that shall give reasonably full data 
and at the same time be sufficiently simple and clear to be un. 
derstood by the great mass of unprofessional readers. It is to be 
feared that the present somewhat extended bulletins, requiring 
as they do close attention to discover the lessons which they 
teach, sometimes discourage rather than encourage those who 
are beginning to seek for aid. At the present time the full bul- 
letins are issued to the entire mailing list of 25,000 names. It 
is not improbable that the larger part of these fails to accom- 
plish much in the way of imparting information, and the expense 
of printing them is too great to allow their waste. 


It is necessary, though, both to write the extended bulletin 
and to convey its lessons to the agricultural public, and the plan 
which it is proposed to follow in the future is to print a sufii- 
ciently large edition of each complete bulletin to cover the ex- 
periment station and professional exchange list and to meet the 
requests that will come from the higher class of readers, and 
then to send to the large mailing list a popular and practical 
resumé of the bulletin, written, if possible, in a manner that shall 
prove attractive and helpful. This plan will be less expensive 
than the present one, and can scarcely fail to augment the value 
and influence of the Station. 

The Annual Report.—This is printed by the state printers, and 
sometimes is not issued for nearly a year after the copy is put 
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in their hands. Only a few copies of the Report for 1895 have 
so far been received. It is possible that the delay is unavoid- 
able, but it is none the less unfortunate. If the Station was not 
given the means and authority for promptly publishing its re- 
sults in the form of bulletins, the conclusions would be stale and 
often useless when finally in the hands of the public. It would 
be a great improvement if the Annual Report could be printed 
on a better grade of paper and be given such a mechanical finish 
as would place it in appearance on a par with the reports of 
many other stations. The general appearance of any volume 
has much to do with its popularity and value. It is obvious that 
the state of New York can afford as well as any other to give 
to this report a high order of typographical excellence. 


The preparation of the Station publications.—One of the most 
important duties pertaining to the successful management of an 
experiment station is the editing of its publications, especially 
where the report is so large and the bulletins so numerous as is 
the case at this Station. 

It is evident that the work should be done by one person in 
order to insure uniformity, and the maintenance of our publi- 
cations up to a desirable standard of arrangement, illustration 
and typographical quality will require much time and effort. 
Reference has been made to a desirable change in the manner of 
publishing bulletins, and someone must be charged with the duty 
of writing the proposed popular summaries. 

The purpose to enlarge and organize the library has also been 
mentioned. These several duties will surely require the full time 
of one person, who must give to them a high order of special 
ability. No present member of the Station staff can be taken 
from his present duties for this work, and it is gratifying to know 
that steps have been taken to add a new officer to the Station 
force who shall give his entire time to the preparation of Station 
literature and the building up of a library. 

Station correspondence.—It is estimated that annually the Sta- 
tion officers respond by letter to not less than five thousand re- 
quests from New York farmers for information touching agri- 
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cultural practices. These inquiries relate chiefly to fertilizers, 
crops, foods, dairy products, fruits, and injurious insects and 
fungi. It is impossible to determine accurately the benefits of 
this correspondence, but in some instances they are known not 
to be insignificant. It is certainly proper that the Station should 
serve as a bureau of information on a great variety of scientific 
and practical subjects, and if it was more fully consulted the 
farmers of the state would make fewer mistakes and suffer less 
seriously from conditions that might be avoided. 

The mailing list—There are now approximately 25,000 names 
on the Station mailing list, chiefly of New York farmers 
whose mail is received at nearly 2,300 postoffices. During 
the year the postmasters of these offices were asked to 
correct the lists of names of those to whom the Station 
was sending its publications, and in that way several hun- 
dred errors were discovered. The mailing list has for some 
time been increasing rapidly and is now receiving generous ad- 
, ditions. It could be enlarged to enormous proportions by indis- 
criminately adding names which might be obtained in various 
ways, but it is believed to be wise to limit the additions to those 
persons who are sufficiently interested to make a request for the 
publications. 


Top FurTrurE WorRK AND D®&VELOPMENT OF THE STATION. 


The New York Experiment Station was established nearly fif- 
teen years ago and has, during its existence, gradually enlarged 
its activities and influence. Notwithstanding the extent of its 
work at the present time, it should not be imagined that there 
is no further profitable development possible. Such development 
is not only possible, but appears to be demanded by the condi- 
tions and problems which face New York farmers. In urging 
that the state enlarge the scope and increase the efficiency of the 
Experiment Station, it is proper to review the considerations 
which appear to justify this policy. Two questions are pertinent 
in this connection: 

(1) Is it reasonable to regard the experiment station as a per- 
manent and necessary adjunct of modern agriculture? 
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(2) In what directions should this Station be most active in 
order to best serve the interests of New York farmers? 

The permanence of experiment stations.—These stations give 
great promise of permanence, because they are in entire harmony 
with the whole trend of modern life. They are a necessary out- 
growth of the scientific activity of the age. They are an avenue 
through which science is bringing to agriculture the same bene- 
ficent results that it has secured to other industries. It would 
be remarkable if, in the midst of the great world-movement to- 
wards the application of exact knowledge to practical affairs, 
the industry which is fundamental to all others should fail to 
receive due recognition, and as science is more and more fully 
modifying and controlling man’s activities, we may expect that 
agricultural experiment stations will remain as permanent and 
increasingly necessary institutions. 

Again, the growth of experiment stations in number and im- 
portance during the past twenty-five years gives promise of per- 
manence. The first one was established in this country as late 
as 1875, and now there are fifty-five. For the support of these 
our government expends nearly a million of dollars annually, 
an appropriation which appears to be made without objection 
by any member of Congress, and which is popular throughout 
the country. 

One of the most important bureaus of the United States De- 
pariment of Agriculture exists for the sole purpose of promoting 
the work and efficiency of the stations. It is not too much to 
claim that these institutions are firmly intrenched in our govern- 
mental departments, and what is more important, in the good 
will of the people in whose interests they were established. 

The influence which these stations now exert is indicative of 
vitality and strength. They are consulted on all sides concern- 
ing the more difficult problems of agriculture, and their investi- 
gations form the basis of the most reliable and important current 
agricultural literature. They are largely concerned in the official 
inspection of fertilizers and foods, and have, to a great extent, 
become a court of final appeal in all agricultural contentions 
that lie outside ordinary experience. 
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These stations should continue because of the unsolved prob- 
lems which confront the agriculturist. Just enough has been 
learned to show clearly the vast gain that must come from fur- 
ther investigation. To stop where we are would be to lose richer . 
rewards than have yet been gained. For these reasons we must 
conclude that the experiment stations have come to stay—that 
they are a fixed and essential factor in modern agriculture. This 
being the case, it will be readily conceded that this Station is 
entitled to such support as will enable it to render the best possi- 
ble service to the people of the state. 


In what manner and along what lines can this service be most 
surely rendered? 


The general character of the investigations.—If we base the reply 
to this question upon experience, the answer must be that the 
farmer will be best served even from a business point of view by 
a rigid inquiry into the facts and principles which underlie his 
practice. The knowledge which, in its application to agriculture, 
has been in the past fruitful of the best results, is that which has 
come from investigations in the field of pure science, and this 
will undoubtedly be true in the future. Tests of theories and 
illustrative experiments in matters pertaining to the business of 
farming are useful and even necessary, but all safe and perma- 
nent advance must proceed primarily from a study of funda- 
mentals. Judged in the light of these statements then, the real 
function of the experiment station is to conduct severe scientific 
inquiry in those lines related to the practice of agriculture, and, 
therefore, the controlling policy of this Station should be to 
strengthen and develop its facilities for making such research 
exhaustive and conclusive. 

The particular field of investigation.—The most profitable field 
for this research should be determined by the relative importance 
of the various agricultural industries in the state. It is certain 
that at the present time, and there are no indications of a change 
of conditions, dairying and horticulture occupy a commanding 
position in New York agriculture. Both are greatly aided by 
our proximity to the largest home markets in this country. The 
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former can scarcely become less important because of the great 
increase in the consumption of dairy products, especially of raw 
milk, and the latter must always be fostered in this state in view 
of the unexcelled natural advantages for the production of small 
and large fruits. Everything points, therefore, to the conclusion 
that the experiment stations of this state should give prominent 
consideration to whatever will promote these two lines of prac- 
tice. 


Dairy investigations—The problems which confront the dairy 
interest pertain on the one hand to the feeding of dairy stock, 
and on the other to the manipulation of milk in the manufacture 
of butter and cheese. The Station is already in a fairly satis- 
factory position to study the questions involved in the production 
of forage crops and in the compounding of rations, but as has 
previously been intimated, it possesses no equipment for investi- 
gating certain facts fundamental to dairy processes. Dairy bac- 
teriology now appears to be furnishing the needed explanations 
of many phenomena that are observed in cheese and butter mak- 
ing, and here is a very promising field of inquiry. The two addi- 
tions, therefore, which the Station needs for entering upon this 
line of research are a dairy bacteriologist and a building adapted 
to the dairy work on a commercial scale. 

Horticultural and allied investigations.—The practical side of 
horticulture is already well developed at the Station, and is being 
pushed by a corps of able, earnest workers whose chief drawback 
is that they are sadly in need of proper office and laboratory con- 
veniences. Just now four men are at work in one office, which 
also serves as their only laboratory. 


Much more attention should be given, moreover, to a study of 
plant diseases. If the grower of vegetables or fruit could more 
successfully combat his fungoid enemies, his success would be 
more uniform. Old plant diseases are imperfectly understood 
and new ones are constantly appearing, the life-history of which 
should be learned. The success which now attends spraying 
warrants the assertion that the control of the fungoid diseases of 
vegetables and fruits may be greatly extended. Should a vege- 
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table pathologist be appointed to take this line of research at 
the Station, he must have laboratory facilities and should be 
given the use of a forcing-house as a plant hospital. 

Economic entomology is an important and necessary adjunct 
of all lines of agricultural practice and cannot be ignored in our 
attempt to aid the gardener and fruit grower. Two entomolo- 
gists are now doing as good work for the Station as the facilities 
at command will permit. An insectary should be provided, how- 
ever, this being indispensable to an all-year study of insects and 
their depredations. It will be necessary, moreover to furnish 
and equip rooms for the Entomologist at the Station, as he is 
now allowed the use of only a part of one room in the chemical 
building. 

Museum.—Much material now comes into the possesion of the 
Station which should be permanently preserved. Conveniently 
arranged working collections of plants and insects are indispen- 
sable. At present the Station is without any space in which to 
locate such collections. This should be provided at once, and it 
should be such as to reasonably insure against loss of the mate- 
rials by fire. 

The various recommendations relative to the Station staff, 
equipment and work are briefly summarized. 

Additions to Station staff. 

1. A Dairy Bacteriologist.* 

2. A Botanist and Mycologist.* 

3. A Station Editor and Librarian. 

New buildings needed. 

1. Biological and dairy building containing offices and lab- 
oratories for the horticulturist, botanist and mycolo- 
gist, and entomologist, and a first-class equipment for 
the investigation of practical dairy problems. 

2. A plant disease forcing-house. 

3. An insectary. 

4. Additions to the poultry plant, including an incubator 
cellar, breeding pens and brooder houses. 


* Possibly one department under a single head. 
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5. A new wing to the cattle barn or changes in the base- 
ment of this barn. 
6. A tool shed. 
Additions to the equipment of scientific apparatus. 
Microscopes, section cutter, calorimeter, reference collec- 
tions, insect cases, etc. 
Library.—A material increase in the literature of investigation. 
The most important of these recommendations have already 
been favorably considered by your Board, and steps are now 
being taken to carry them into execution. These needed addi- 
tions cannot wisely be made at once, but should be the subject 
of definite arrangements during the coming year. Every possi- 
ble effort should be put forth to begin the erection of the bio- 
logical and dairy building in the early spring, so that in a year 
from now it may be available for use. 
Tor WoRK IN WHICH THE STATION IS NOW ENGAGED. 
Subjects now under investigation.—The following is a list of the 
subjects which to a greater or less extent have been under investi- 
gation by the Station during the past year. It is obvious that 
some of these receive attention only at such intervals as season, 
growth and other conditions may determine, and in certain cases 
it may be a long time before the results reached will justify the 
publication of conclusions. 
Plant nutrition. 
Fertilizer requirements of fruit and vegetables. 
Composition of fruits as affected by feeding the plant. 
Foraging power of different species of plants for phosphoric 
acid. 
Soda as a substitute for potash. 
Value of indirect fertilizers. 
Crop production. 
Fertilizer tests with potatoes. 
Growth of sugar beets. 
Study of varieties of potatoes. 
Influence of seed upon the potato crop. 
Profitable amount of commercial fertilizers on wheat. 
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Comparative yield of various forage crops. 
Horticultural experiments, ete. 
Testing spraying machines. 
Fertilizing apple trees. 
Effect of girdling grapes. 
Self-fertility of varieties of grapes. 
Value of various stocks for plum orchards. 
Survey of hardiness of varieties of fruits in New York. 
Successful conditions for forcing radishes. 
Forcing lettuce, fertilizers, soils and watering. 
Forcing tomatoes, selection of seed, training. 
Study of varieties of fruits. 
Diseases of plants, ete. 
Treating leaf spot on plum trees. 
Treating leaf spot on cherry trees. 
Prevention of raspberry anthracnose. 
Peach yellows. 
Spraying for prevention of carnation rust. 
Application of sulphur for prevention of carnation stem-rot. 
Methods of spraying potatoes. 
Prevention of cucumber blight. 
Life-history of certain potato diseases. 
Prevention of onion smut. 
Entomological work. 
Efficiency of poisoned bait for cut worms. 
Prevention of pear midge. 
Destruction of San José scale. 
Spraying Brussels sprouts. 
Destruction of cut-worm moth eggs. 
Life-history of seed-stalk weevil. 
Use of dendrolene. 
Use of green arsenite. 
Study of the pistol-case bearer. 
Study of the cotton-wood leaf beetle. 
Causes of root galls. 
Habits of apple fruit worm. 
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Value of trap lanterns. 
Cause of “ pimply ” potatoes. 
Animal production. 
Feeding experiment with pigs. 
Comparison of rations compounded from unlike sources. 
Sources of milk fat. 
Study of cheese-factory milk. 
Study of dairy breeds. 
Poultry culture. 
Value of selection in breeding poultry. 
Feeding experiment with chicks. 
Feeding experiment with laying hens. 
Source of lime to growing chicks. 
Relative value of vegetable and animal foods. 
Chemical work. 
Analysis of fertilizers. 
Analysis connected with various investigations. 

The foregoing seems to be a large number of subjects to have 
under investigation at one time, and perhaps it is too large and 
should be diminished, though the strong tendency is to increase 
it. New problems are constantly being urged upon the Station 
by its constituency, and it is much more easy to give favorable 
attention to such requests than to put them one side. Besides, 
the officers of the Station do not feel quite sure that they will 
escape vigorous criticism if they confine their investigations to a 
few subjects and study them exhaustively, although undoubtedly 
this is the right course to follow. We have now too many half 
answered questions, and greater ultimate good would result if 
the study of a less number of the most important problems could 
be continued to a definite solution. Past experience justifies 
this policy, and the time will come when public sentiment will 
more fully sustain its adoption by American stations. 


Variety tests —Probably no American station is so largely en- 
gaged in a study of varieties, chiefly fruits, as is this one, and 
consequently its officers are specially interested in the adverse 


criticisms which occasionally appear concerning what is known 
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as variety testing. The two common arguments against this 
work being undertaken by experiment stations are these: (1) It 
is a low grade of work which may be successfully done by men of 
less ability and training than station experts are supposed to 
possess. (2) Variety tests have little value except in the immedi- 
ate locality where they are conducted. 

It is impossible to ignore the force of these arguments when 
applied to mere variety testing as often conducted. Certainly 
much that experiment stations have done in the past in an indis- 
criminate and brief comparison of varieties has been of very 
doubtful value, which was temporary at the best. Doubtless this 
criticism will, to some extent, apply to the horticultural work of 
this Station. 

This raises a practical and important question, viz.: What 
policy shall be pursued in the horticultural activities of this 
Station? It has over 3,000 varieties of fruit under cultivation 
and observation, a collection which attracts the widespread at- 
tention of New York fruit-growers, and which receives frequent 
visits from the horticulturists of other experiment stations. 
Shall this collection be maintained and still further developed, 
or shall it be reduced in variety and extent to the dimensions 
which are merely necessary for certain lines of experiment and 
investigation, such as fertilizing, spraying, etc.? There are sev- 
eral reasons which appear to fully justify the maintenance of 
this part of the Station equipment on its present scale. 

(1) Under the conditions existing in Western New York even 
the variety testing has undoubted value, and it would be done 
nowhere else. The conditions at the Station are very similar to 
those prevailing over a large area of a fine fruit country, and any 
observations of varieties made here are of great interest not only 
to a large number of fruit-growers, but to nurserymen who are 
producing an immense annual output of nursery stock. This 
study of varieties has discovered old ones under new names and 
has greatly benefited nurserymen, as well as fruit-growers, by 
determining the value of new fruits before they have been placed 
upon the market. 
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(2) This large collection, really a living museum of species and 
varieties, offers what a distinguished horticulturist is reported to 
have called “a magnificent opportunity ” for a botanical study 
of fruits and vegetables horticulturally important. The study of 
types and the breeding of varieties to a definite purpose requires 
just such conditions as these. 

(3) Problems connected with plant diseases and with injurious 
insects, because of the varying susceptibility of different varie- 
ties to these pests, are most successfully investigated in connec- 
tion with such a collection of large and small fruits as the Sta- 
tion possesses. 


IMPORTANT RESULTS IN 1896. 


In order to make clear to those interested in the extensive and 
important relations of the work of this Station to the agriculture 
of the State, a brief resumé is herewith given of the important 
data and conclusions which are to be found in the publications 
for the year, or which will be presented in bulletins about to be 
issued. 

CuEemMicaL DupartmMent. Inspection of commercial fertilizers.— 
The new fertilizer law of 1896 requires all fertilizer manufactur- 
ers doing business in the State to file at the Station a statement 
of their place of business and the name and guaranteed compo- 
sition of all brands they are to offer for sale in the state during 
the year. The Station Director is authorized to make analyses 
of samples selected from such of these brands as are found in 
the market, in order to determine whether they correspond to 
the guaranteed composition. 

During the year 126 manufacturers have complied with the 
law and have registered 1,126 brands. The Station has selected 
at different points and analyzed 760 samples representing 577 
brands. In the main the goods have been as good as guaranteed, 
averaging better. In comparatively few brands has the percent- 
ages of valuable ingredients fallen below the advertised stand- 
ard to an important extent. The deficiencies in available phos- 
phoric acid have been more frequent than in the case of nitrogen 
or potash, 
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It is evidently very generally the purpose of the manufacturers 
to keep their goods up to the registered standard. In some in- 
stances the deficiencies in composition constitute aviolation ofthe 
law, but it is not the purpose of the Director to advise legal ac- 
tion by the Attorney-General until it is clearly shown that the 
manufacturers concerned are purposely and persistently trying 
to sell fertilizers that are poorer than represented. The condi- 
tions involved, as, for instance, the sampling from a small por- 
tion of a large output of goods, are such that the application of 
a penalty for a single deficiency in one ingredient might be very 
unjust. The rights of both the farmers and the manufacturers 
will be respected, but there will be no hesitancy in giving prompt 
attention to an evident attempt at fraud. It should be remem- 
bered that the figures published in our bulletins constitute more 
of a menace to the manufacturer who is inclined to dishonesty 
than does the fear of legal action. 

It was found necessary to call special attention to a fertilizer 
sold in the state under the name of “ Natural Plant Food.” This 
mixture was being sold at a price greatly above the cost of en- 
tirely similar materials, and the claims made for it were so stated 
as to seriously mislead farmers. The complaints made by farm- 
ers who used this fertilizer on hoed crops are justified by the 
facts discovered. The guarantee was so worded, however, that 
no ground exists for legal action. 

Dairy investigations.—The data secured by Dr. Van Slyke from 
a study of the composition and yield of milk during a whole sea- 
son from fifty herds of cows contain lessons of great importance 
to the dairyman. 

(1) Aside from furnishing certain useful facts relative to the 
changes in the composition of milk, the investigation shows that 
the yield of cheese in June was about forty per cent larger than 
in August, a result largely due to the insufficient food supply 
during the latter month. A careful comparison with a herd that 
was liberally fed with soiling crops shows that this decrease was 
mostly unnecessary and certainly unprofitable. 

(2) Further evidence is obtained in proof of the claim that the 
‘ cheese values of different milks are very closely proportional to 
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the percentages of butter fat which they contain, and that the 
purchase of milk of varying quality at a uniform price is a most 
unbusinesslike operation, unjust alike to producer and buyer. 

Use of fertilizers on potatoes.—Experiments conducted on Long 
Island for the purpose of comparing the relative profits from 
using 1,000 Ibs. and 2,000 Ibs. of commercial fertilizer per acre 
on potatoes showed: (1) that the smaller quantity was the more 
profitable, and (2) that in a single application of 2,000 Ibs. of 
fertilizer per acre twenty-five per cent more nitrogen, nearly five 
times as much phosphoric acid and not far from sixty-five per 
cent more potash were added to the soil than were removed in 
two crops. This indicates that Long Island potato growers may 
be incurring serious losses by applying too much of an improp- 
erly compounded fertilizer. 

HorvTiIcuLTuRAL INVESTIGATIONS.—During 1896 the horticul- 
tural investigations at this Station have been conducted largely 
along the following lines: 

Testing fruits —This necessitates the keeping of permanent 
records of the very large number of varieties which are now in- 
cluded in the Station collections. In many cases photographs, 
drawings and herbarium specimens are preserved. The accom- 
panying report includes the results of comparative tests of ap- 
ples, strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries and 
grapes, together with descriptions of different varieties of these 
fruits. 

The origination of new fruits for the purpose of securing improved 
sorts.—Station seedlings of apple, pear, cherry, plum, grape, cur- 
rant, gooseberry, blackberry, dewberry, raspberry and straw- 
berry, 1,111 varieties in all, are being tested. With but few ex- 
ceptions these are crosses, hybrids or pure bred seedlings, the 
parents of which, both male and female, have been selected for a 
definite purpose; in other words, they are the result of system- 
atic plant breeding. 

The treatment of plant diseases. (a) Plum leaf spot.—Gratifying 
results have followed the investigations as to the best time for 
making the applications and as to the fewest number of treat- 
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ments with the Bordeaux mixture by which plum leaf spot in 
bearing orchards may be practically controlled. The experi- 
ments have been in progress for two years, during which period 
693 trees in all have been under treatment. They have been con- 
ducted on a scale sufficiently extensive to insure reliable results, 
and a definite course of treatment based on this work is now 
confidently recommended. In the course of these experiments 
a marked increase in the yield of the sprayed trees has been re- 
corded. One of the varieties which was treated, the Italian 
Prune, yielded forty-five per cent more marketable fruit where 
sprayed than where not sprayed. The fruit also ripened later on 
the sprayed trees, which, in this case, resulted in securing better 
market prices. 

(b) Cherry leaf spot—Experiments with cherry leaf spot similar 
to those conducted with plum leaf spot have not given sufficiently 
marked results to permit of recommending a line of treatment 
for this disease in bearing orchards. During a considerable 
portion of the time when the treatment should be given, the use 
of Bordeaux mixture is objectionable because it sticks to the 
fruit till it is ripe and so injures its market value. 

(c) Apple scab.—Some of our prominent fruit-growers have ad- 
vocated the idea that liberal applications of wood ashes to apple 
orchards increases the healthfulness of the foliage and enables 
the leaves and fruit to better resist the attack of the scab fungus. 
One of the Station orchards has for four years been devoted to 
an investigation of this question. | 

A comparison of different kind of spraying apparatus.—The im- 
provements in the apparatus designed for spraying orchards, 
vineyards and field crops have been progressing very rapidly in 
recent years. Two years ago a report on the various kinds of 
spraying devices was issued by this Station. Since that time 
Mr. Paddock has given special attention to this subject and has 
prepared for this report an account of recent modifications of 
spraying apparatus. 

A report of the winter injury which was sustained in 1895-6 by 
the varieties of fruit which are grown in this state—Not since the 
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Station was established has the temperature been so low here as 
it was in February, 1896, when at one time the mercury regis- 
tered 21 degrees below zero. All fruit buds of peaches, apricots 
and sweet cherries were killed; plums, except natives, suffered 
almost as severely, and sour cherries and pears were damaged 
to a considerable extent. It was thought that since the winter 
was unusually destructive to fruit buds throughout the state, 
and in many cases to the trees as well, this condition afforded an 
unusually good opportunity for learning the relative hardiness 
of different varieties of fruit. An effort was made to secure a 
correspondent in every town in the State to report on the condi- 
tion of fruit and the amount of winter injury. The names of 
nearly 700 correspondents were furnished to the Station, 
and about two-thirds of them responded to the inquiries 
which were sent to them. From the mass of data which was 
thus secured, the report on this subject, which is given in the fol- 
lowing pages, has been compiled. 

A series of experiments in thinning fruit has been undertaken 
to study the influence which the practice of thinning fruit, con- 
tinued systematically for a series of years, may have on the vigor 
and productiveness of the tree and the size, color and quality of 
the fruit. By the account of progress of the experiments with 
apples which is given in this report it is seen that the trees which 
were thinned in 1896 gave fruit of a higher color and a larger per 
cent of No. 1 grade than did the trees which were not thinned. 
The total amount of fruit per tree borne by the former was so 
much superior in appearance that it is estimated it would usu- 
ally bring fifteen per cent more in price. 

PLANT DispASE INVESTIGATIONS. Spraying potatoes.—The ex- 
periments of 1895 reported in Bulletin No. 101 on spraying po- 
tatoes with Bordeaux mixture showed three definite results: 

(a) The early blight was largely prevented, and the late blight 
did not appear at all on the potatoes. The unsprayed vines were 
badly diseased. 

(b) Spraying five times increased the yield of merchantable 
tubers sixty-two bushels per acre. 
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(c) The injuries caused by the cucumber flea-beetle were much 
diminished by the spraying. 

In 1896 neither of the two common potato blights appeared, 
but nevertheless the spraying was accompanied with excellent 
results. 

Cucumber blight.—The pickle industry of Long Island is an im- 
portant one and it has lately been threatened with destruction 
by downy mildew. Many cucumber growers are reported to 
have about decided to give up the business on this account. 

An experiment made by Mr. Stewart has pointed out a success- 
ful and practical remedy for this disease, an account of which 
will appear in a future bulletin. 

Spraying for carnation rust——At the present time a large 
amount of money is received by forcing house men from the 
growth of carnations. One obstacle to this industry is the rav- 
ages of the rust, and much attention is being given by the Sta- 
tion to this matter. 

The results so far reached indicate that spraying with a solu- 
tion either of copper sulphate or potassium sulphide, preferably 
the former, may at least partially control the disease. In one 
experiment fifty-eight per cent of the plants of a very suscep- 
tible variety were kept free from rust, the unsprayed plants be- 
ing all affected. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL INVESTIGATIONS. Cause of pimply potatoes.— 
A condition of the potato tubers which is termed “ pimply ” has 
been noticed in southeastern New York and other places, the 
cause of which has heretofore been unknown! 

An investigation instituted by the Station has brought to light 
the fact that this injury is caused by larve of the cucumber flea- 
beetle feeding upon the tuber. 

As the flea-beetle is discouraged from feeding upon the vines 
by the use of Bordeaux mixture, spraying with the liquid is rec- 
ommended as a preventive of “ pimply ” potatoes. 

Prevention of insect ravages.—The reports of the entomologist 
advise, on the basis of careful experiments, that the injuries due 
to certain insects can be wholly or in part prevented by the sey- 
eral methods mentioned below. 
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(a) Attacks of Colorado potato beetle and flea-beetle are 
avoided by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 

(b) The squash borer can be controlled by cultural methods. 

(c) The onion thrips can be kept away by planting set onions 
on the margin of the field, to be sprayed frequently with kero- 
sene emulsion. 

(d) The red spider is largely kept from raspberries by raking 
and burning the leaves in the fall and spraying with kerosene 
emulsion in the spring. 

(e) The application of kainit in June diminishes the damage 
done by the pear midge. 

Cultivation of the orchards is equally beneficial. 

(f) The cabbage-looper was killed in the open field by the use 
of poisoned resin-lime mixture. 

(g) The use of a mixture of dry bran or middlings and Paris 
green was found to be a cheap and efficient means of preventing 
the destruction of onions by cut worms. 

This is an important result in view of the extent of onion cul- 
ture in Orange County, as it is estimated that during the past 
year forty-six per cent of the crop was ruined by this pest. 

(h) The experiments of the past season indicate that spraying 
with green arsenite and lime can be successfully used against 
the apple fruit worm, pistol-case bearer, cotton-wood leaf beetle, 
apple flea-beetle and the potato beetle. 

Outbreak of the army worm.—The Station was able to render 
prompt and extensive assistance in controlling the outbreak of 
the army worm in this state during the past season. 

Tests of insecticides—A thorough test of dendrolene showed 
that it is dangerous to the trees, and that as a preventive of the 
canker worm it is unsatisfactory. 

Collections of insects.—Good progress has been made 1n increas- 
ing the reference collections. The Station now has about 5,000 
specimens, representing 2,395 species of insects, chiefly those that 
are injurious. 

Crop Propuction. Alfalfa.— A record is being kept on the 
Station farm of certain forage crops. The most noteworthy of 
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these is alfalfa. During three years a field of several acres of 
this legume has yielded an average of approximately 17.5 tons of 
green fodder per acre. This has been equivalent to about 8,400 
pounds of dry matter per acre, or 5,000 pounds of digestible 
material. During the past season the older alfalfa fields pro- 
duced four cuttings of a most excellent green food which was 
greatly relished by the cows. This is by far the most successful 
soiling forage crop which is grown by the Station, and our ex- 
perience with it will soon be made the subject of a bulletin. 

Silage corn—In maintaining a herd of twenty-five animals 
without pasturage, the Station places great dependence upon the 
corn crops. From eight to ten acres of corn are grown annually, 
nearly all of which is put into the silo. It is allowed to mature 
until the kernels begin to glaze, and in this condition produces 
silage of uniformly good quality, which serves as a supply of 
succulent food during the entire winter season. The milk from 
cows which eat as much as fifty pounds of the material daily is 
excellent in quality and flavor. The experience of several years 
on the Station farm and on many successful dairy farms justify 
the assertion that the silo has passed beyond the experimental 
period. It is an economical adjunct of animal husbandry and 
its use is consistent with the manufacture of dairy products of 
the highest quality. 

During the year the Station has isued a bulletin entitled, 
“Silage and Silos,” written by Mr. Wheeler, which is an admir- 
able resumé of such facts as are valuable to those who wish to 
consider the subject. 

ANIMAL Propuction. Tests of dairy breeds.—During two years 
a large amount of unpublished data has accumulated from this 
test, which is now being arranged and digested for publication. 

Feeding experiments with swine.—Tests have been made of the 
comparative growth of crossbred pigs, including Tamworth-York- 
shire, Yorkshire-Tamworth, Tamworth-Duroc, Tamworth-Poland 
China, and Ohio Improved Chester-Poland China. Considered 
in connection with trials of former years the main result is favor- 
able to the Tamworth crosses. 
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Poultry feeding experiments.—A test of the relative value of 
whole and ground grains as food for laying hens, continued dur- 
ing two years, showed a marked advantage for the ground grains 
in feeding Leghorns and the reverse in feeding Cochins. 


EXPERIMENTS CARRIED ON OUTSIDE OF THE STATION PREMISES. 


The larger part of the data herein presented was secured in the 
laboratories and on the farm connected with the Station. It is 
sometimes necessary, however, in order to find the conditions 
required for particular experiments, to secure the privilege of 
using land, trees, or other facilities owned by private parties. 
In 1896 several interesting and profitable tests of varieties, spray- 
ing, thinning fruit and girdling grape vines, have been carried 
on in the orchards and vineyards of private fruit growers. The 
following are the gentlemen who have kindly and faithfully 
assisted the Station in this work. 

W. D. Barns & Son, Middle Hope. Test of varieties. 

S. A. Hosmer, Clifton. Spraying for raspberry anthracnose. 

T. C. Maxwell & Brothers, Geneva. Spraying for plum leaf 
spot. 

E. Smith & Sons, Highland. Girdling grapes. 

Frank Smith, North Hector. Thinning plums. 

L. Rice, Manchester. Spraying for raspberry anthracnose. 

Walter E. Taber, Poughkeepsie. Girdling grapes. 

T. B. Wilson, Hall’s Corners. Thinning apples. 

SpreciAL WoRK IN THE SECOND JUDICIAL DEPARTMENT. 

The appropriation for three years which has been made for the 
maintenance of investigations in the Second Judicial Depart- 
ment is a recognition of the special conditions that prevail in the 
territory adjacent to the great markets of New York and Brook- 
lyn. In the expenditure of this fund the Station evidently has 
endeavored to give due consideration to the agricultural prac- 
tices of most importance in southeastern New York. A branch 
Station has been established at Jamaica, from which as a center, 
experiments and investigations have been conducted with refer- 
ence to relieving the most pressing difficulties encountered, es- 
pecially by market gardeners and forcing-house men. While 
the control of the work remains with the Station at Geneva, the 
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men at Jamaica have been more or less thrown upon their own 
resources, and much credit is due to them for the efficient and 
practical manner in which they have performed the duties that 
were assigned to them. 

In 1896 five bulletins were printed by this fund. Some im- 
portant results have been reached. Leaving out of consideration 
much other valuable information gained, it is safe to assert that 
if the facts demonstrated by Messrs. Stewart and Sirrine relative 
to spraying potatoes and cucumbers and the control of the cut 
worm that attacks onions would be heeded by the farmers of 
Long Island and Orange County alone, the benefits would an- 
nually pay the entire expense of the Experiment Station several 
times over. For account of these results reference is made to the 
previous summary and to the detailed report herewith presented. 

This appropriation provides for instruction as well as investi- 
gation, and in 1896 eight farmers’ institutes were held in the Sec- 
ond Department at Southold, Riverhead, Southampton, Jamaica, 
Northville, Newburgh and Goshen. Twelve more are already 
planned for 1897. 


THk RELATION OF New YORK FARMERS TO THEIR EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 


It is gratifying to note how generally the agriculturists of this 
state are in cordial sympathy with the work of their Experiment 
Station. This is very encouraging to the officers of the Station. 
They recognize that the codperation of the farmers is essential to 
the success of their efforts. There must be on the one hand the 
search for truth, and on the other the disposition to learn and 
practice it. Effort is demanded no less on the part of the farm- 
ers than from those who are attempting to serve their interests. 
Bulletins must be written in order that they may be read, but 
they must be read,—yes, studied, before they effect any good. 

We suggest therefore, that while the Station officers are being 
held to faithful and vigorous work, farmers shall consult their 
own interests by giving careful consideration to whatever facts 
the Station lays before them, either to approve and utilize or to 
form the basis of criticism and inquiry. 
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BULLETINS PUBLISHED IN 1896. 


Sixteen bulletins have been published during the past year, 
containing 317 pages. 

No. 98. Plum leaf spot. Cherry leaf spot. Fruit rot. By S&. 

A. Beach. 

*No. 99. The spinach leaf maggot or miner. By F. A. 
Sirrine. 

*No. 100. Combating carnation rust. By F. C. Stewart. 

*No. 101. Potato diseases on Long Island in the season of 
1895. By F. C. Stewart. 

No. 102. Silage and silos. By W. P. Wheeler. 

No. 108. Provisions of the new fertilizer law of New York. 
By L. L. Van Slyke. 

No. 104. Notes on the recent invasion of the army worm. By 
V. H. Lowe. 

No. 105. Effects of drouth upon milk production. By L. L. 
Van Slyke. 

No. 106. Feeding experiments with laying hens. The rela- 
tive efficiency of whole and ground grains. By W. P. 
Wheeler. 

No. 107. Report of analyses of commercial fertilizers for the 
spring of 1896. 

No. 108. The real value of “natural plant food.” By L. L. 
Van Slyke. 

No. 109. Strawberries. By Wendell Paddock. 

No. 110. Milk-fat and cheese yield. By L. L. Van Slyke. 

No. 111. Variety tests with blackberries, dewberries and rasp- 
berries. By Wendell Paddock. 

*No. 112. Economy in using fertilizers for raising potatoes. 
By L. L. Van Slyke. 

*No. 118. The cucumber flea beetle as the cause of “ pimply ” 
potatoes. By F. C. Stewart. 

Five of these bulletins (*) were isued under the authority of 
the laws of 1895 and 1896, which provided for special work in the 
Second Judicial Department. 

W. H. JoRDAN, 
Director. 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Geneva, N. Y., Dec. 31, 1896. 
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REPORT OF THE CHEMIST. 


L. L. VAN SLYKE. 


I. EFFECTS OF DROUTH UPON MILK PRODUC- 
ION:* 


SUMMARY. 


During the season of 1895 analysis was made of the milk of 
each of fifty herds of cows, whose milk was taken to a cheese- 
factory. The object was to study the variations which milk 
undergoes as the result of climatic conditions. The averages of 
all the results obtained are presented. 

(1) Cheese-producing constituents of milk include fat and 
casein. 

(2) Variation of fat in milk. It was found that the amount 
of fat in 100 pounds of milk was about the same in June as in 
May, and then increased during the rest of the season. 

(3) Variation of casein in milk. The casein was less in June 
than in May, and still less in July, after which there was a more 
or less rapid increase from month to month. 

(4) Variation in relation of casein to fat. During June, July 

and August there was less casein for each pound of fat in 
milk than during each month preceding. After August the pro- 
portion of casein relative to fat increased. 

(5) Variation in cheese produced. In June and July less 
cheese was made from 100 pounds of milk than in each preceding 
month; and after July the amount increased from month to 
month. 

(6) Variation in relation of fat to cheese yield. The amount 
of cheese made for one pound of fat was less in June than in 
May, and continued to decrease during July and August, after 
which there was an increase. 


* Published without detailed data as Bulletin No. 105. 
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TABLE SHOWING VARIATION OF FaT, CASEIN, CHEESE, ETC. 
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(7) Cause and bearing of variations in yield and composition 
of milk. The decreased yield and cheese-producing power of 
the milk in July and August were mainly due to insufficient nutri- 
tion, caused by the drying up of the pastures. Had the cows 
been properly supplied with abundance of nutritious, succulent 
food, it is estimated that the yield of milk and cheese would have 
been increased to the extent of five dollars a cow on an average. 

(8) Provision against effects of drouth. In this State drouth 
generally prevails at some time during the summer. Provision 
should be made to supplement dried pastures. For this purpose 
corn silage, alfalfa and oat and pea fodder are recommended. 


INTRODUCTION. 


For several years we have carried on a systematic analysis 
of cheese-factory milk for the purpose of studying its composition 
and the various influences which affect its composition. These 
analyses have been continued for a period of time covering essen- 
tially the cheese-factory season, generally from April or early May 
until November. One object which we have had in mind in this 
work has been to study the variations which milk undergoes 
during the season as the result of climatic conditions. It is 
now our purpose to consider in what manner and to what extent 
climatic conditions affect the composition of milk and how these 
changes of composition are related to cheese production. We 
purpose also to consider how we may overcome undesirable 
changes produced in the composition of milk by unfavorable 
conditions of weather, particularly such as drouth. 
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Previous to the season of 1895 we analyzed samples represent- 
ing the entire mixed milk. During the season of 1895, we not 
only continued this work, but we also made analyses of the milk 
of each of fifty separate herds during the entire season. We ob- 
tained the samples through the coéperation of Messrs. G. and F. 
H. Merry, of Verona, to whom we have been similarly obligated 
in our former work. 

In studying the results of our season’s work, we shall con- 
sider :-— 

(1) Cheese-producing constituents of milk. 

(2) Variations in amount of fat in milk. 

(83) Variations in amount of casein in milk. 

(4) Variations in relation of casein to fat in milk. 

(5) Variations in amount of cheese produced. 

(6) Variations in relation of fat to cheese-yield. 

(7) Variations in aggregate yield of milk-fat, casein, and . 
cheese. 

(8) Cause and bearing of variations in yield and composition 
of milk. 

(9) Provisions against effects of drouth. 

1. Tap CHEESE-PRODUCING CONSTITUENTS OF MILK. 

Of the several compounds contained in milk, only two are 
prominent as cheese-producing materials; or, stated in another 
way, the cheese-producing power of milk is almost entirely meas- 
ured by two of its solid constituents, so far as the composition 
of milk is concerned. These two constituents are fat and casein. 
The other constituents of the milk, such as albumen, sugar, etc., 
pass into the whey and are lost, so far as regards ordinary cheese 
production. 

The query may suggest itself,— “Is not water an important 
constituent of both milk and cheese?” While water is a promi- 
nent constituent of both milk and cheese, the amount of water 
retained in cheese is quite independent of the amount of water 
in the milk from which the cheese is made. The amount of 
water retained in cheese depends upon the conditions of manu- 
facture, and the cheese-maker has it in his power to retain more 
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‘or less water in cheese, regardless of the composition of the milk 
used, so long as the milk is normal. In studying variations 
found in the cheese-producing constituents of milk, we need, 
therefore, to consider only the fat and casein. 

The fat which forms so large a proportion of natural butter 
comes from the fat in milk, and it is this same milk-fat that forms 
the fat of cheese. 

Casein, in an impure form, is familiar to every one under the 
name of curdled milk. When milk sours, a white, solid sub- 
stance or curd forms, and this substance is called casein, though, 
_ strictly, it is a compound of casein and something else. In using 
the term casein we do not include albumen and albumose, as is 
commonly, though erroneously, done, but refer only to the com- 
pound that is coagulated by rennet and retained in cheese. 


2. VARIATIONS IN AMOUNT OF FAT IN MILK. 

We shall give the detailed results secured with the fifty dif- 
ferent herds, whose milk was examined during the season, and 
shall then give a general summary, showing the average varia- 
tions of the milk of all the herds from month to month during 
the season. 
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TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF FAT IN MILK OF DIFFERENT HERDS DURING 
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The results embodied in the preceding table can be summarized 
as follows: 


TABLE SHOWING POUNDS oF Fat IN 100 PoUNDS OF MILK. 
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Averaging the amount of fat contained in the milk of all the 
different herds, we see that the fat in 100 pounds of milk was 
about the same in May and June, that the amount increased 
during July and August, fell slightly in September and then 
increased in October. 

Giving a more detailed summary, we find— 
(1) In June 24 herds produced more fat in 100 pounds of milk 
than in May, the amount of increase varying from 0.01 to 0.53 
pound; while 26 herds produced less fat than in May by amounts 
varying from 0.02 to 0.70 pounds. The general average was a 
slight increase of fat amounting to 0.01 pound of fat for 100 pounds 

of milk. 

(2) In July 88 herds produced more fat in 100 pounds of milk 
than in June, the amount of increase varying from 0.02 to 0.55 
pound; while 10 herds produced less fat than in June by amounts 
varying from 0.02 to 0.52 pound. Two herds showed neither de- 
crease nor increase. The general average of all results was an 
increase amounting to 0.12 pound of fat for 100 pounds of milk. 

(3) In August 45 herds produced more fat in 100 pounds of 
milk than in July, the amount of increase varying from 0.03 to 
0.78 pound; while only 3 herds produced less fat than in July by 
amounts varying from 0.05 to 0.28 pounds. The general average 
was an increase of 0.33 pound of fat for 100 pounds of milk. 

(4) In September 16 herds produced more fat in 100 pounds of 
milk than in August, the amount of increase varying from 0.02 to 
0.30 pound; while 28 herds produced less fat than in August by 
amounts varying from 0.02 to 0.78 pound. Three herds showed 
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neither increase nor decrease. The general average was a decrease 
of 0.07 pound of fat for 100 pounds of milk. 

(5) In October 33 herds produced more fat in 100 pounds of 
milk than in September, the amount of increase varying from 
0.03 to 0.78 pounds; while 7 herds produced less fat than in Sep- 
tember by amounts varying from 0.03 to 0.62 pounds. The gen- 
eral average was an increase of 0.23 pound of fat for 100 pounds of 
mibn. 
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3. Variations 1In Amount oF Casein 1n MILK. 
TABLE SHOWING PERCENTAGE OF CASEIN IN MILK OF DIFFERENT HERDS 


= | | a | as | a a | a | 


NUMBER OF HERD. 
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The data embodied in the preceding table are summarized as 
follows: 


TABLE SHOWING POUNDS oF CASEIN IN 100 POUNDS OF MILE. 


NUESRVES OiLegis 6 Ot0.00 6.6 UIs Dis! Orc DIS Fig CIES C4 cian IDI SEE RIO OPE Ob oar 2.40 pounds, 
ALEVE: ~ AR ate 6 255 GRR AES Ee Se ROOTES ier Oe MeCReRD Eemrro ek ropee teraae cach 2.33 pounds. 
TIWIRY 3 60 oicker CIS Core GO tie TO ROR ERO CL ORTONAI Ot PIO CRO RIOR ROT Oe 2.20 pounds. 
AMTSETTSIY 5. 3 LE Cs REIN CRAIG to ere er I a eer 2.26 pounds. 
SEDUCTIDOCI sete otk tha bin epee Sco. Lame S EUS Sete SLASHES Rane RUA R Atet ete ld 2.47 pounds. 
OCHODEIS A. tio gtsp.itheet seh sise Beet e eke to lade'd fiecettatso Ra CEEOn © Oar 2.69 pounds. 


Taking a general average of all the results, we see that the 
amount of casein contained in 100 pounds of milk was less in 
June than in May, and still less in July, after which there was a 
more or less rapid increase from month to month. 

The following summary gives greater details: 

(1) In June 11 herds produced more casein in 100 pounds of 
milk than in May, the amount of increase varying from 0.01 to 
0.20 pound; while 36 herds produced less casein than in May by 
amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.50 pound. Three herds showed 
neither increase nor decrease. The general average of all results 
shows a decrease of 0.07 pound of casein for 100 pounds of milk. 

(2) In July 7 herds produced more casein in 109 pounds of milk 
than in June, the amount of increase varying from 0.02 to 0.06 
pounds; while 43 herds produced less casein than in June by 
amounts varying from 0.04 to 0.384 pound. The general average 
was a decrease of 0.13 pound of casein for 100 pounds of milk. 

(3) In August 36 herds produced more casein in 100 pounds of 
milk than in July by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.23 pound; 
while 10 herds produced less casein than in July by amounts 
varying from 0.01 to 0.11 pound. Two herds showed neither in- 
crease nor decrease. The general average was an increase of 0.06 
pound of casein for 100 pounds of milk. 

(4) In September every herd without exception produced more 
casein in 100 pounds of milk than in August, the amount of in- 
crease varying from 0.01 to 0.43 pound, and averaging 0.21 pound 
of casein for 100 pounds of milk. 

(5) In October every herd produced more casein than in Sep- 
tember by amounts varying from 0.04 to 0.49 pound, the general 
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average increase amounting to 0.22 pound of casein for 100 pounds 
of milk. 


4. VARIATIONS IN RELATION OF CASHIN TO FaT IN MILK. 


We have already seen in what manner fat and casein, the 
cheese-producing constituents of milk, varied during the differ- 
ent months of the season of 1895. It will be interesting to con- 
sider these two compounds together. We will present the data 
so as to show the number of pounds of casein for each pound of 
fat contained in milk. It should be kept in mind that when the 
proportion of casein to fat increases, the yield of cheese for each 
pound of fat also increases. 

There is another point concerning the relation of fat and 
casein in milk in respect to the bearing which this relation has 
upon the methods of manufacture. In the months of July and 
August, cheese-makers often complained of the behavior of the 
cheese made at this time, without understanding the cause of 
their difficulty. The cheese leaked fat badly and did not stand 
up well, although behaving properly when first made. This be- 
havior is due to a decrease of casein and increase of fat, so that 
the milk and cheese contained an excess of fat. Cheese-makers, 
at such times, are really dealing with milk which is not normal 
factory milk, but which is like normal factory milk to which 
some cream has been added. 
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TABLE SHOWING RELATION OF FAT To CASKIN IN MILK OF DivFERENT HERDS 


DURING SEASON. 


Pounds of casein for one pound of fat in milk. 
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The details of the preceding table are summarized below: 


TABLE SHOWING POUNDS OF CASEIN FOR ONE POUND OF FAT IN MILK. 


| Pounds of 


Pounds of | Pounds of | 

fat i asein in | casein for 
MONTH. 100 pounds | 100 pounds | Oe Pound 

of milk. of milk. | ail 

| 

Maiyiesis-bectie << fab cba toeec te Het ice oo heee 3.58 2.40 0.67 
June .. 3.59 208 0.65 
AL JUTE ee ioe A Aa mol fan + = Sis ms Lars Se 2 Po 3.71 2.20 0.59 
Anpust25.8<-0: PR sh so 5-8eeeer~ ee eae as 4.04 2.26 0.56 
Septemiben’( het fe Sct. ce eee SP ce NS 3.97 2.47 0 62 
Octobernks-Ges-t 29 fe- Geta 6 seer. ee 4.20 2.69 0.64 


Summarizing the data from which the foregoing table is de- 
rived, we give the following details: 

(1) In June 16 herds produced more casein in proportion to 
fat than in May by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.06 pound of 
casein for each pound of fat; while 30 herds produced less casein 
in proportion to fat by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.13 pound 
for each pound of fat. Four herds remained the same as in May. 
The general average was a decrease of 0.02 pound of casein for each 
pound of fat. 

(2) In July 4 herds produced more casein in proportion to fat 
than in June by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.07 pound; while 
42 herds produced less casein in proportion to fat by amounts 
varying from 0.01 to 0.13 pound for each pound of milk-fat. 
Four herds remained the same as in June. The general average 
resulted in a decrease of 0.06 pound of casein for each pound of fat. 

(3) In August 7 herds produced more casein in proportion to 
fat than in July by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.10 pound of 
casein for each pound of fat; while 38 herds produced less casein 
by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.12 pound of casein for each 
pound of fat. Three herds remained the same as in July. The 
general average amounted to a decrease of 0.03 pound of casein for 
each pound of fat. 

(4) In September 43 herds produced more casein in proportion 
to fat than in August by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.15 pound 
of casein for each pound of fat; while 5 herds produced less 
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casein by amounts ranging from 0.01 to 0.11 pound of casein for 
each pound of fat. In general, there was an average increase of 
0.06 pound of casein for each pound of fat. 

(5) In October 22 herds produced more casein in proportion to 
fat than in September by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.11 
pound of casein for each pound of fat; while 14 herds produced 
less casein by amounts varying within similar limits. Four herds 
did not change. In general, there was an average increase of 0.02 
pound of casein for each pound of fat. 


5. VARIATIONS IN AMOUNT OF CHEESE PRODUCED. 


Fat and casein have each a fairly definite value in determining 
cheese yield. From extended investigation we have found that 
we can very closely approximate the true yield of green cheese 
from 100 pounds of milk by multiplying the percentage of milk- 
fat by 1.1 and the percentage of casein by 2.5 and adding the 
two products. Yields of cheese obtained in this manner are de- 
pendent directly and entirely upon the amount of fat and casein 
in the milk, and are, therefore, independent of variations in 
uncontrolled conditions of manufacture. The yields of cheese 
given below have been obtained in this manner and for purposes 
of comparison are much more uniform and satisfactory than 
could possibly have been secured by actually making cheese in 
each individual case. 


Average 
for 
season. 


10.32 
10.83 
10.59 
10.16 
9.76 
9.33 
10.32 
10.66 
9.52 
9.37 
10.65 
9.95 
9.79 
10.42 
10.17 
10.12 
10.59 
10.80 
9.81 
10.24 
10.14 
10.03 
10.36 
9.22 
10.53 
9.75 
10.26 
10.33 
10.37 
10.17 
9.45 
10.77 
10.28 
10.69 
10.84 
10.21 
10.73 
9.92 
11.23 
10.64 
10.32 
9.96 
9.12 
9.78 
10.94 
9.89 
9.90 
10.80 
10.39 
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TABLE SHOWING POUNDS OF CHEESE MADE FROM ONE HUNDRED POUNDS 
OF MILK. 

NUMBER OF HERD.| May. June. July. August. Beuiete October. 
ee See eats ae 9.55 9.88 OZ | 10134 At c02st le ae 
Di ees aa er 10.34 | 10.31 OF 7D lOEAS |) bole akoees 
3 SSS US See a 10.41 10.45 9.63 10.06 10.89 12.09 
Dot ee ES) ea 9.93 9.65 8.86 9.81 | 10.75 | 11.61 
Py iesey Seine ats ioe ate ai 9.35 9.16 8.76 9.10 | 10.51 11.09 
GRACE he ees 8.82 8.95 8.74 9.32 9.71 10.40 
GC Neo eae ee 10.10 9.90 SEES 102060» Ona 11.04 
falas SN ee ae 10.02 10.35 | 10.23 | 10.79 | 10.94 | 11.78 
Oe tee a as 9.65 9.29 8.59 9.09 9.71 10.31 

1G) ese Ra ee aR eee 9.03 8.84 8.61 9.20 9.54 10.53 

1 oe ee ae, Seek PS 10.47 9.84 9.90 | 11.18} 11.46] 11.18 

11D) Se rene 9.48 9.40 9.46 9.45 9.69 | 11.63 

(1G Rey ee eee ry aes ae 10.52 9.08 9.12 9.58 9.83 11.11 

ihn Sp scene a eee 10.55 9.94! 10.11 9.91 10.48 | 11.28 

Diet AES ES ONE Bye 9.82 9.76 9.86 9.79 10.01 11.33 
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Below we present the data of the preceding table in sum- 
marized form. 


TABLE SHOWING POUNDS OF CHEESE MADE FROM 100 PounDsS oF MILK. 


IMDV AN chcieisgsyer ste. #3 Pe eae esas ite io ins anl susevace Shei unl suniete ol sites nse 9.94 pounds. 
Bd El Cer Pts Ppl an Yen SoS lela fia ale Nesd ous dveciss oh awl hiss ac oe eee e Me ieme 9.77 pounds. 
BUI gaeyser ersctsbe ciate cto ae bt cals tae stataucncusl sto a SiG ete yale sMS Saag tarehabederal's 9.58 pounds. 
ANTESUISUE ics Gla 5 Gd DOOD PRC RIES CCl rR IO CRTC oS Reh CRON he Ia mea caer 10.10 pounds, 
SVT M CIty, Skee ies sss Mh nae hadiel Sasagelle yaya. ce chars TaNe ai, auc Symudbe so, agere jo 10.54 pounds. 
MOE LO SC mre ae re ae tose a ey rate atetate crete ec Ccneaere aie oGlseie sirens ele sya 11.35 pounds. 


We see, in general, that the cheese yield decreased in June 
and July and then increased from month to month during the 
rest of the season. In regard to the details concerning different 
herds, we can make the following statements: 

(1) In June 19 herds produced more cheese from 100 pounds of 
milk than in May by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.54 pound; 
while 31 herds produced less by amounts varying from 0.33 to 
1.12 pounds for 100 pounds of milk. Jn general, the herds pro- 
duced, on an average, 0.17 pound less of cheese for 100 pounds of 
milk. 

(2) In July 20 herds produced more cheese from 100 pounds 
of milk than in June by amounts varying from 0.04 to 1.17 
pounds; while 30 herds produced less by amounts varying from 
0.03 to 1.12 pounds for 100 pounds of milk. On an average, less 
cheese was produced from 100 pounds of milk by 0.19 pound. 

(3) In August 39 herds produced more cheese from 100 pounds 
of milk than in July by amounts varying from 0.02 to 1.60 
pounds; while 8 herds produced less by amounts varying from 
0.01 to 0.65 pound for 100 pounds of milk. Jn general, more 
cheese was produced from 100 pounds of milk by an average of 0.52 
pound. 

(4) In September 42 herds produced more cheese from 100 
pounds of milk than in August by amounts varying from 0.04 
to 1.64 pounds; while 5 herds produced less by amounts varying 
from 0.06 to 0.51 pound for 100 pounds of milk. There was a 
general average increased yield of 0.44 pound of cheese for 100 pounds 
of milk. 
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(5) In October 39 herds produced more cheese than in Septem- 
ber from 100 pounds of milk by amounts varying from 0.08 to 
1.94 pounds; while only one herd produced less. There was a 
general average increased yield of cheese amounting to 0.81 pound 
for 100 pounds of milk. 

It will be interesting to notice more in detail to what changes 
in the composition of milk the variations in the yield of cheese 
were due from month to month. In the subjoined table, we 
indicate by plus and minus signs the amount of increase or de- 
crease of fat, casein and cheese for 100 pounds of milk for each 
month compared with the preceding month. 


TABLE SHOWING MONTHLY INCREASE AND DECREASE OF FAT, CASEIN AND 
CHEESE FOR 100 POUNDS OF MILK. 


Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of 

fatfor 100 | casein for 100| cheese for 100 

pounds of pounds of pounds of 

milk. milk. milk. 

From May to June ...--.--....-.....-._. -+0.01 —0.07 —0.17 
Promo UNnetO lye. +=. cos eioccs nea eae +0.12 —0.13 —0.19 
HOM SLY LOPAUP UST emi cepaee nee eee +0.33 +0.06 +0.52 
From August to September ......--..--.- —0.07 +0.21 +0.44 
From September to October .....-...---. +0.23 +0.22 +0.81 


In June we see that there was a slight increase of fat but a 
much larger decrease of casein so that the general result was 
a decrease in yield of cheese. The same was true in July. In 
August the fat increased largely and the casein slightly. In 
September, while the fat decreased somewhat, the casein in- 
creased enough to counterbalance the loss of fat and add to the 
yield of cheese 0.44 pound for 100 pounds of milk. In October 
both fat and casein increased and the relative cheese yield in- 
creased correspondingly. 
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6. VARIATIONS IN RELATION OF Fat TO CHEESE YIELD. 


When the relative proportions of fat and casein in milk remain 
uniform, the amount of cheese produced for each pound of fat 
in milk remains the same. When the casein increases relative 
to the fat, then the amount of cheese produced for each pound 
of fat increases. When the casein decreases relative to the fat, 
then the amount of cheese produced for each pound of fat de- 
creases. In the table below, we give the amounts of fat and 
casein in the milk, the yield of cheese and the amount of cheese 
produced for each pound of milk-fat. 
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TABLE SHOWING POUNDS OF CHEESE MADE FOR ONE POUND OF FAT IN MILK. 
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TABLE SHOWING RELATION OF FAT IN MILK TO YIELD OF CHEESE. 


Pounds 
Pounds Pounds 
P ds of | P ds of : of che 
ANH fatin 100 | casein in | of Cheese | of casein | made tor 
f pounds of | 100 pounds 100 pounds pound of one pound 
milk. of milk. “| “of milk. |fatin miik.| Of tatin 
May..-- ae 3.58 2.40 9.94 0.67 2.78 
JUNE Hse Se este 2b 25s 3259 2.33 9.77 0.65 2.72 
ir ge ie 3.71 2.20 9.58 0.59 2.58 
ATI OMS tinccs -micic= 2 once ase 4 O04 2.26 10.10 0.56 2.50 
September. .--.--.-.----- 3.97 2.47 10.54 0.62 2.65 
October? ties Se 4.20 2.69 eS 0.64 2.70 


In making a comparison of results for different months, we 
observe the following facts: 

(1) In June 19 herds produced more cheese for milk-fat than 
in May by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.19 pound; while 29 
herds produced less cheese for milk-fat by amounts varying from 
0.02 to 0.36 pound. Two herds gave uniform results for both 
months. In general, the amount of cheese produced for each pound 
of fat in milk averaged 0.06 pound less in June than in May. This 
is explained by the fact that the casein decreased, while the fat 
sligktly increased. 

(2) In July 6 herds produced more cheese in proportion to milk- 
fat than in June by amounts varying from 0.03 to 0.19 pound; 
while 43 herds produced less cheese for milk-fat by amounts vary- 
ing from 0.01 to 0.34 pound. One herd remained unchanged. 
In general, the average yield of cheese, relative to fat in milk, de- 
creased 0.14 pound in July as compared with June. This result is 
explained by simultaneous increase of fat and decrease of casein 
in milk. 

(3) In August 8 herds produced more cheese relative to milk-fat 
than in July by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.2 pound; while 
39 herds showed a decrease in amount of cheese produced for 
each pound of fat in milk. One herd remained the same during 
the two months. In general, there was a decreased average yield of 
0.08 pound of cheese for each pound of fat in milk. This was owing 
to the fact that the amount of fat in milk increased relative to 
the amount of casein. 
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(4) In September, as compared with August, 42 herds increased 
the amount of cheese produced for each pound of milk-fat by 
amounts varying from 0.02 to 0.89 pound; while 5 herds showed 
a decrease by amounts varying from 0.02 to 0.27 pound. Jn gen- 
eral, the average amount of cheese produced for each pound of milk- 
fat was increased by 0.15 pound in September as compared with Au- 
gust. This increase was due to increase of casein in milk relative 
to fat. 

(5) In October 24 herds produced more cheese for milk-fat than 
in September by amounts varying from 0.01 to 0.03 pound; while 
15 herds produced less within similar limits and one herd re- 
mained unchanged. Jn general, the average yield of cheese was 
increased by 0.05 pound for each pound of milk-fat. This result 
was owing to an increase of casein in milk relative to milk-fat. 
7. VARIATIONS IN ToTAL MontTHLY YIELDS oF MILK, Fat, CasEIn 

AND CHEESE. 


In the table below we give the amounts of milk produced 
month by month and also the total yield, in pounds, of fat, 
casein and cheese. 


TABLE SHOWING YIELDS OF MILK, Fat, CASEIN AND CHEESE. 


| unds of | Pounds of | Poun f nds of 
MONTH. | nlite | fat. asin Pherae: 

MG Vaeieer-stiayerets an ernisine ates eo 327,638 | 11,729.5 7,863.3 32,560-7 
DUNG tse aan yeh. see seks Reta bee2 | 368,672 | 13,235.3 8,590.0 36, 034.0 
‘Th Gee Eee eee ess cee 293,004 | 10,870.5 6,446.0 28,072 .7 
AUMeUsH: -25- ORS Sasesis. Fi. Tek ee | 230,690 9,320.0 5,213.5 23, 285.8 
September. -..5 222. cceocwss-sGeees| Epo! |miGpoolon 5,986.3 25, 549.6 
Oetoperi.cas-. asececssceee soca eaeese | 218,243 | 9,166.2 | 5,870.7 | 24,759.7 


(1) In yield of milk there was an aggregate increase from May 
to June of 41,034 pounds; from June to July, an aggregate de- 
crease of 75,668 pounds; from July to August, a further decrease 
of 62,314 pounds; from August to September, an increase of 
11,670 pounds; and from September to October, a decrease of 
24,117 pounds. 


DT 
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(2) In regard to the comparative monthly yields of fat, there 
was an increase of 1,505.8 pounds from May to June; a decrease 
of 2,364.8 pounds from June to July; a further decrease of 1,550.5 
pounds from July to August; an increase of 301.7 pounds from 
August to September; and a decrease of 455.5 pounds from Sep- 
tember to October. 

(3) As regards the yields of casein, compared month by month, 
there was an increase of 726.7 pounds from May to June; a de- 
crease of 2,144 pounds from June to July; a further decrease of 
1,232.5 pounds from July to August; an increase of 772.8 pounds 
from August to September; and a decrease of 115.6 pounds from 
September to October. 

(4) Comparing month by month the yields of cheese, there was 
an increase of 3,473.3 pounds from May to June; a decrease of 
7,961.3 pounds from June to July; a further decrease of 4,786.9 
pounds from July to August; an increase of 2,263.8 pounds from 
August to September; and a decrease of 789.9 pounds from Sep- 
tember to October. 

Tabulating these data we have a 


TABLE SHOWING COMPARATIVE MONTHLY INCREASE AND DECREASE OF YIELDS. 


Pounds of | Pounds of | Pounds of | Pounds of 

milk. fat | casein. cheese, 
Mayato dunes: 2229. 52S LO). A. | $41,034 |+1,505.8 +726.7 | +3,473.3 
UWS WON YAS Rem esO ees aaee aneaeae | —75,663 |—2,364.8 |—2,144.0 | —7,961.3 
UY AVO WAT OTIS Aeennle = score et tse ale | —62,314 |\—1,550.5 |\—1,232.5 | —4,786.9 
August to September .-....--....--- | +11,670 | +301.7 | -++772.8 | +2,263.8 
September to October ..-....-..-.-- —24,117 | —455.5 | —115.6 —789.9 


8. CAUSP AND BHARING OF VARIATIONS IN YIELD AND COMPOSITION 
oF MILK. 
Summarizing the results which we have been studying we 
have observed that — 
(1) There was an increase of milk and cheese from May to 
June and then a variable decrease during the following months, 
except that in September there was an increase over August. 
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(2) Expressing the decrease of cheese yield noticed in July and 
August in the form of dollars and cents, there was a falling off 
amounting to about $600 from June to July or an average of 
$20 a day and a further decrease in August amounting to nearly 
$400. 

(3) Expressed in the form of yield of butter, there was a de- 
crease of 2,760 pounds in July as compared with June and a 
further decrease of 1,810 pounds in August. 

Having observed the facts, we are confronted with several 
questions, which inevitably suggest themselves, such as,— 

“To what causes were the observed variations due? ” 

“ Were they entirely normal? ” 

“Could such variations be modified so that the losses observed 
could be lessened? ” 

If we look to one or more of several causes to explain the 
variations observed in the composition and yield of milk, we 
shall be impressed with the belief that in this case the chief 
cause of the changes noticed was the lack of nutritious food; 
and this deficient food supply was caused by the influence of 
severe drought upon the pastures. It must be kept in mind that 
those who produce milk for cheese-making depend exclusively 
during the larger part of the season upon the pastures as the 
source of food supply, very rarely supplementing this by grain 
rations or green fodder. In the summer of 1895, the Mohawk 
Valley, where Mr. Merry’s factory is located, experienced one 
of the most severe and prolonged drouths known in years. Com- 
mencing in July, rains were very infrequent and insufficient until 
some time in September. In July and August when the drouth 
was most severe, we observe the greatest changes both in com- 
position and in yield of milk. In September there was an in- 
crease in yield of milk and a change in composition in the direc- 
tion of more normal milk. This was in part due to improved 
pastures, as a result of rains, and also in part due to the fact that 
farmers were quite generally feeding green corn fodder. 

Of course, we may ask if the changes in composition and yield 
of milk were not due to advance of lactation and to the discom- 
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forts of hot weather and annoyance by flies. Fortunately we 
have a means of comparison in our Station herd. These cows 
are kept in the quiet of the stables most of the time and are 
protected as much as practicable from conditions which cause 
disturbance in any way. They are supplied all the time with 
an abundance of succulent and nutritious food. If we examine 
the milk produced by these cows during the summer of 1895, we 
find that there was marked uniformity in composition, taking 
the relation of fat and casein as our basis of comparison. Taking 
the relation of fat to casein in May as 100, and comparing this 
with the following months, we have the following :— 


Factory | Station 
herds. berd. 


Mice easter ae cient oo maiciinan Sans cnicties sie cintice ccain ls Sea wicie'e 100 100 
TIO 3. SS Ss BO See SS BES TE I EEG ee a ae Pe a Mere 97 100 
JWI) vd eaacosau sabe aeooes ode ease caddie sconce sees cosas seuteaee 88 100 


EAUITUCU & BOO OOORE! DECC e EEE Cer Soe. Putte bh Sle! RECS ete 84 100 


Thus we see that while the relation of fat to casein in the milk 
of the Station herd was very uniform, there was a continuous 
marked change in the milk of the factory herds. Stated in 
another way, the cheese-producing efficiency of the milk was not 
affected by the season in case of the Station herd, while in case 
of the factory herds, there was marked change in the direction 
of loss. 

The changes in the milk of the factory herds cannot be ac- 
counted for on the ground of advancing lactation. In the ab- 
sence of other disturbing conditions, it appears that the relation 
of fat and casein in milk is fairly uniform with a general ten- 
dency for the casein to increase in relation to the fat, especially 
toward the end of the period of lactation. In the factory herds 
the reverse is seen during the summer months. 

In regard to the yield of milk and its variations from month 
to month, we know that lactation exercises a fairly definite influ- 
ence. Again, we will make comparison of our Station herd with 
the factory herds. It is not far from truth to say that the month 
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of May represents on an average the first month of lactation of 
factory cows — at least this is sufficiently close for the purpose 
of comparison. We have averaged the yield of milk by lacta- 
tion months from our Station herd covering a period of five years. 
Now, taking the yield of the first month of lactation as 100, we 
give below the comparative yield, on this basis, for the first six 
months of lactation. It has been necessary to make some correc- 
tion in case of the factory herds, as the yield in September and 
October was to some slight extent affected by the discontinu- 
ance of some herds. 


Factory herd. | Station herd. 
MONTH OF LACT \TION. Comparative | Comparative 
| yield of milk. | yield of milk. 


TES Ge an ERE SCE OCS CSS SE EOS CAE ICC OOM OOD Becic | 100 100 

SOCOUG seca Sete Settee ao eee eos lana ot ate Aemetelela amare 112.5 116.3 
Tin te MESS Eiht a preene PS aSe  e Seivae 89.4 110 8 
IGULUN ste. cass sie oes cae beeones Pega it weiner tee i | 72.0 105.2 
1 A a RR EI act OF get dy Liat ae CORE 76.5 97.4 
SUNG eter coe chur ore cisco cia eee e cc ctelca se ere eres 73.2 93.7 


Assuming that the data furnished by the Station herd repre- 
sent averages near the truth, we see that in the second month 
of lactation there was a marked increase of milk yield and this 
was followed by a fairly uniform decrease from month to month. 
™ the case of the factory herds, we observe an increase of milk 
yield in the second month of lactation and then a decrease, ir- 
regular and rapid. In the fifth month (September) there was an 
increase of yield due to improved pastures, supplemented by 
green corn fodder. In the factory herds the marked decrease 
of milk yield, compared with what we may call the normal condi- 
tions, as seen in our Station herd, can be explained satisfactorily 
only on the ground of an insufficient supply of nutritious food, 
due to dry pastures. 

We have reason to believe, therefore, that the observed 
changes in composition and yield of milk during July and August 
in case of the factory herds were due to abnormal conditions 
unfavorable to the production of milk, and the main cause of the 
effects observed was the lack of nutritious food. 
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We have previously noticed and called attention to this same 
subject. Dr. Babcock also presents data in the 12th annual 
report of the Wisconsin Station showing the effect of insufficient 
food upon the composition of milk. 

If the factory cows had been supplied with an abundance of 
nutritious, succulent food, the season’s yield of milk would have 
been greater, the percentage of decrease after May being much 
less; and, in addition, the cheese-producing efficiency would have 
been greater than it was. If the percentage decrease in yield 
of milk had been the same in the case of the factory cows as in 
the case of our Station herd, the yield of milk would have been 
materially greater than it was, and we can calculate what this 
increased yield should have been, if the condition of the factory 
cows had been entirely normal. We can also calculate how 
much more cheese would have been produced under normal con- 
ditions. Below we present data showing the amounts of milk 
and cheese actually produced and then the amounts which would 
have been produced if the milk had undergone in yield and com- 
position only such changes as come normally with the advance 
of lactation. 


| | 


| Increased | Increased 
Actual Normal yield of Actual | Normal yield of 
MONTH. yield of yieldof |milkunder| yieldof | yield of cheese un- 
milk. milk. normal cheese. | cheese. /der normal 
| conditions. conditions. 
| | | 

| | — 

| Lbs. hss eee esse er Dea eee be. Lbs. 
Mary: 25 .5401.% PIS2TG38R) Lo2k, FoSr ee eeotes 32,561 S255 5 Sees. 
UMN) os rss Gisele 368,672 | 381,044 | 12,372 36,034 36,466 432 
uly! ee 28. 293,004 | 363,023) 70,019| 28,073 | 36,375 | 8,302 
August.....-.- 230,690 | 344,675 | 113,985 | 23,286} 36,984 13,698 
September ....| 242,360 319,119 76,759 25,550 34,880 | 9,330 
October ....--: 218, 243 306,917 | 88,754 24,760 35,060 | 10,300 
Totals 2s. 1,680,607 | 2,042,496 | 361,889 | 170,264 | 212,326) 42,062 


If the yield of milk had not fallen off more rapidly than in 
the case of properly fed cows, the factory cows would have pro- 
duced during the season about 360,000 pounds more milk than 
they did, and this would be equivalent to about 42,000 pounds of 
cheese, which at normal prices would be worth over three thou- 
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sand dollars, or about five dollars a cow. Can we prevent this 
loss or any part of it in an economical way? The obvious con- 
clusion is that farmers must provide against dry spells by raising 
some satisfactory crop to feed during the summer. 


9. Provision AGAINST Errects of DrRouTH. 


From observations covering a period of several years, it ap- 
pears that drouth, more or less severe, at some time during the 
summer season is the rule and not the exception. Even in fairly 
favorable seasons the abundance of pasture grass is liable to 
decrease after July and its nutritious quality also deteriorates. 
The most practicable method of keeping good the food supply 
during dry times is to plan regularly to supplement the pasture 
with some nutritious, succulent food. This additional supply 
may be obtained by holding corn silage or by growing crops to 
be fed green. Often a small grain ration may be added to ad- 
vantage. Succulent food, however, must be liberally supplied in 
order to keep up the flow of milk. There is a variety of crops 
which may be grown for the purpose of supplementing pastures. 
In actual practice, we have depended chiefly upon two crops for 
green food in summer, alfalfa and oats mixed with peas. 

Corn silage has the advantage of being at hand in case the dry 
time comes early in the season, when it might be difficult to get 
spring crops growing early enough. With this food one is quite 
independent of the conditions of season. One can easily secure ten 
tons of green food from one acre, while yields often run as high 
as eighteen and twenty tons. For a full discussion of the value 
of silage as a food for dairy cows and for information in regard 
to making ensilage and building silos, see Bulletins 97 and 102. 

Alfalfa has the advantage of producing three or four cuttings 
in one season, yielding per acre seventeen tons or more of green 
fodder, containing four tons or more of dry matter. The first 
crop is generally cut in May, the second in June or July; and the 
number and time of subsequent cuttings depend upon the char- 
acter of the season. If the first crop is not fed green, it can be 
made into hay. We feed from 30 to 40 pounds a day to each 
animal. We reproduce here some remarks concerning the culti- 
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vation of alfalfa, which Mr. W. P. Wheeler prepared and pub- 
lished in Bulletin 80. 

“For those who are unacquainted with alfalfa a few genera! 
facts concerning the plant may be briefly mentioned here to 
advantage. Alfalfa (Medicago sativa), sometimes called lucerne, 
although not generally grown in this part of the country, has 
been cultivated for a long time. It was cultivated by the Egyp- 
tians, Greeks and Romans, and in later centuries by the nations 
of the warmer parts of Europe. It was early introduced into 
South America and brought from there to Mexico and California. 

“Alfalfa being a leguminous plant like the clovers and able to 
gather nitrogen that is not available to most plants, will, when 
the crop is fed on the farm, enrich the soil in this necessary ele- 
ment, and leave a field in improved condition when finally plowed 
under. The long tap root with its numerous branches reaches 
deep in the sub-soil (roots often reach to a depth of ten or twelve 
feet — are said sometimes to extend over twenty feet) and is 
often able to obtain plant food and water for the lack of which 
surface-feeding plants may be suffering. The plant is a peren- 
nial and when once well established will yield paying crops for 
an indefinite number of years if the field is not overrun with 
grass or plantain. 

“ Alfalfa grows well on widely varying kinds of top soil, but 
the sub-soil must be open and porous. It does best on a warm 
and friable soil with a loose or graveliy sub-soil. A dense clay 
or hardpan sub-soil is most unfavorable. Although a rich soil 
is of course the best and gives the largest crops, alfalfa some- 
times does exceedingly well on poor gravelly soils. The plant 
consumes much water but will not survive long in a saturated 
or flooded soil, and too much water in the soil during winter is 
fatal. If water stands for any considerable time within a few 
feet of the surface the crop will be injured. Alfalfa, in the 
West, seldom if ever winter kills on ground with a deep and 
porous sub-soil. 

“The seed should not be sown unless the soil has received 
careful and thorough preparation, for it is of the utmost im- 
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portance to secure a dense and uniform stand, especially if hay 
is to be made. If crops of seed only are desired a more scat- 
tering stand of plants may give good results. The seed should 
be sown in the spring, after danger of severe frost is past, and 
when the ground would be considered in the best possible con- 
dition for planting garden seeds. The treatment of the soil 
for the preceding season should have been such as to have most 
effectually subdued all weeds, and caused the sprouting and de- 
struction of any seeds in the ground. The seed should not be 
sown with grain, but alone; although a good catch is sometimes 
reported when sown with oats—only about half the usual quan- 
tity of grain being used. If sown with grain the young plants 
are likely to be killed by the sun after the grain is cut. It is 
best to sow not less than thirty pounds of seed per acre—especi- 
ally when sown broadcast. When sown with the drill twenty 
pounds often give good results. In short, to guard against the 
decidedly unsatisfactory result of a poor stand, plenty of seed 
should be used on carefully prepared ground. 

“ Pure seed is essential. Only plump, bright, good seed should 
be sown, for shrunken seed may produce weak and worthless 
plants. The seed resembles that of red clover but is larger. 
Too many small seeds would indicate the possible admixture of 
white clover, ete. The presence of the seed of narrow-leaf- 
plantain or rib-grass is of vital importance to guard against. 
This is a long brownish seed something like a diminutive date 
seed and is easily detected without the aid of a glass by anyone 
familiar with it. 

“In order to check the growth of weeds a mowing machine 
can be run over the field of young alfalfa with the cutting bar 
raised so as to avoid cutting near the crowns of the young 
plants. If the clipping is not too heavy it can, with advan- 
tage, be left on the field, and will serve as a mulch during the 
dry weather. On rich soil sometimes two crops can be secured 
the first year, but on poor soil or in a dry season no crop can 
be expected the first year. Alfalfa should be cut every time 
it begins to blossom, whether the growth is short or tall, unless 
a seed crop is desired. The second crop of the season is better 
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for seed than the first, possibly on account of the greater num- 
ber of insects that assist in fertilizing the blossoms. 

“ Alfalfa is of exceptional value as a soiling crop, but it will 
also make excellent hay, palatable and very nutritious. Much 
care and time are necessary to make gocd hay, and experience 
and good judgment are required. If handled much when very 
dry all the leaves are likely to fall off, and if not thoroughly 
cured it is likely to mold and mildew. The hay will not shed 
water well and any stacks should be well covered. 

“Tf you have a suitable field, try a small patch of alfalfa,— 
not too much at first.” 

Oats and peas. Six tons or more of green oat and pea fodder, 
containing two tons of dry matter, can be grown on an acre. 
This crop should be sown early and at two or three intervals 
not too wide apart. The amount of seed sown should be from 
one and one-half to two bushels of each kind. It is fed while 
the oats are in the milk stage of growth. 

Of necessity, additional labor and expense are involved in mak- 
ing provisions against the effects of drouth. The question natu- 
rally suggests itself as to whether the added expense will be 
recompensed by the increased yield of milk and milk-solids. 
While it is difficult to determine for different conditions the cost 
of producing any of the foods mentioned, we estimate that un- 
der average circumstances the amount of supplementary food re- 
quired for one season would not exceed two dollars for each 
animal. This would leave a net increased yield of three dollars 
a cow on the basis of the data which have been presented. 

While the effects of drouth upon milk production have been 
studied more particularly from the standpoint of cheese produc- 
tion, it can readily be seen that the conciusions reached are 
fully applicable to milk production for any other purpose. If 
it were possible, by carrying out the suggestions given, to in- 
crease the annual yield of milk and its products so as to increase 
the profit only one dollar a cow, the aggregate increase to the 
dairymen of this State would be one and one-half million dollars a 
year. From the data presented, such an increase is not only 
possible, but almost certain during our average seasons. 


H) 


II. MILK-FAT AND CHEESE YIELD.* 


SUMMARY. 

During the season of 1895 analysis was made of the milk of 
each of fifty herds of cows, whose milk was taken to a cheese 
factory. The immediate object was to learn the existing relation 
between milk-fat and casein, or milk-fat and cheese yield, with 
individual herds of cows; the further purpose being to ascertain 
whether milk-fat forms the fairest basis of paying for milk for 
cheese-making. 

The data, thus obtained, when studied month by month and 
also for the entire season, lead to the following conclusions: 

(1) When fat in milk increases, the casein and cheese yield 
also increase in general, though in special cases the casein and 
cheese yield may increase while the fat remains unchanged, or 
the fat increase while the casein remains unchanged or even de- 
Different milks containing the same per cent of fat 
How- 


creases. 
may show considerable range in the per cent of casein. 
ever, the general tendency is for both fat and casein to increase 
at the same time. 

(2) Although casein and cheese yield generally increase when 
the milk-fat increases, the casein more often increases less rap- 
idly in proportion than the fat. The general averages obtained 
from the season’s results as between milk containing 3 and 4 
per cent of fat can be indicated as follows: 


Per cent. 
of fat in milk. 


Per cent. of 
casein in milk. 


Pounds of casein 
for one pound 
of fat in milk. 


Pounds of cheese 
made from 100 
poundsof milk. 


Pounds of cheese 
made for 1 pound 
of fat in milk. 


8s Bulletin No. 110. 


*Published without detailed data a 
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The amount of casein for one pound of milk-fat decreases 
about one-tenth of a pound, from 0.70 to 0.60 pound, when the 
fat in milk increases one pound. 

(3) As a rule, when milk-fat increases, the amount of cheese 
made for each pound of milk-fat decreases. In milk containing 
& per cent of fat, 2.85 pounds of cheese are made for each pound 
of milk-fat; while in milk containing 4 per cent of fat, 2.60 
pounds of cheese are made for each pound of fat. 

(4) Why is the cheese-yield greater for a pound of fat in poor 
milk than in richer milk? What makes the cheese-yield for a 
pound of fat 2.85 pounds, or 0.25 pound more in 8 per cent fat 
milk than in 4 per cent fat milk (yielding 2.60 pounds of cheese 
for each pound of milk-fat)? The increased yield of 0.25 pound 
comes from casein and water. 

(5) Cheese made from milk poor in fat is not like, In composi- 
tion, cheese made from milk rich in fat. The former contains 
more casein and water in 100 pounds. This increased cheese- 
yield relative to fat, in case of poor milk, due to casein and 
water has a market value of only 2 cents a pound. 

(6) Milk rich in fat can be made to yield cheese of the same 
composition as milk poorer in fat in one of two ways: (1) By 
adding skim-milk to the richer milk, or (2) removing fat from it. 
Then the cheese-yield for a pound of fat becomes the same. 

(7) The difference in the cheese-yield of milk-fat in the case of 
poor milk over richer milk is a skim-milk difference and the 
extra yield of cheese for fat from poor milk is the poorest kind 
of skim-milk cheese. 

(8) Payment for milk according to amount of cheese-yield gives 
unfair advantage to poor milk, since cheese made from rich milk 
is worth more, pound for pound, than cheese made from poorer 
milk. 

(9) Milk should in no case be paid for at cheese-factories by 
weight of milk alone, since different milks differ greatly in their 
cheese-making powers. 

(10) A eritical comparison of all methods of paying for milk, 
suggested or in use, leads to the conclusion that milk-fat affords 
the fairest practicable basis to use in paying for milk for cheese- 
making, 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Until five years ago there was little evidence at hand to show 
whether there was any uniform relation between the amount of 
fat in milk and the yield of cheese made from milk. Up to this 
time it was almost universally held that, while fat in milk might 
have some definite relation to butter yield, there could be no simi- 
lar relation between milk-fat and cheese, because casein played 
so important a part in cheese-yield. As a result of work done at 
this Station, it has been established beyond question that there 
is, within certain limits, a fairly definite and uniform relation 
between milk-fat and cheese-yield, especially when we deal with 
large quantities of milk. Up to 1895, our work dealt largely 
with mixed factory milk, without extended study of detailed 
variations that might exist in the milk of different herds of cows. 
During the summer of 1895, we made a detailed study of the milk 
of each of fifty different herds of cows, whose milk was used in 
cheese-making at the factory of G. & F. H. Merry, of Verona, to 
whose co-operation we are indebted for securing for us the sam- 
ples of milk examined. 

The specific object of our investigation was to study the rela- 
tion of fat to casein and to cheese-yield in the milk of different 
herds, in order to ascertain whether this relation was uniform, 
or whether it varied and, if it varied, whether regularly or irregu- 
larly. 

In order to insure a clear understanding of what our investiga- 
tion involves and of what its bearing is upon the dairy industry 
in relation to cheese-making, we will present briefly some of the 
fundamental considerations relating to the question which forms 
the subject of this bulletin. 

Formerly milk was universally paid for at cheese-factories 
according to weight alone, on the supposition that all kinds of 
normal milk were of equal value for cheese production. Investi- 
gation showed that the cheese-producing power of milk varied 
ereatly, because the amount of cheese-making constituents in 
milk was very different in different milks. It was found that, of 
the several compounds contained in milk, only two are promi- 
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nent as cheese-producing materials, or, stated differently, the 
cheese-producing power of milk is almost entirely measured by 
two of its solid constituents, so far as the composition of the 
milk is concerned. These two cheese-producing constituents are 
fat and casein. The other constituents of the milk, such as albu- 
men, sugar, etc., pass into the whey for the most part and are lost. 
These two cheese-making constituents of milk vary much in dif- 
ferent milks. If the amount of cheese made from milk depends 
upon the amount of fat and casein in milk, why would it not be 
well to use the fat and casein together as a basis in paying for 
milk? One serious objection lies in the fact that we have no 
simple method for determining the amount of casein in milk 
which is practicable in the hands of anyone but a trained chemist. 
Milk-fat, on the other hand, can be readily determined; but does 
it alone furnish a satisfactory guide as to the amount of cheese 
that can be made from milk? It was held that milk-fat cannot 
be an accurate guide in regard to cheese-yield, because when fat 
increases in milk, the casein does not increase in anything like 
the same proportion, or, expressed in another way, milk poor in 
fat contains more casein for a pound of fat than does milk richer 
in fat, and will, therefore, make more cheese for each pound of fat 
than will richer milk. The difference existing was asserted in a 
broad way, but not in detail, and no evidence was offered. Our 
former work showed conclusively that, while fat and casein did 
not preserve an absolutely uniform relation, the relation varied 
within such limits as not to affect seriously the value of the 
method of paying for milk on the basis of its fat-content, especi- 
ally when we take into consideration the influence of fat and 
casein on the quality of cheese produced, and also the relative 
market values of fat and casein. 

In this report we propose to consider more in detail than ever 
before just to what extent the relation of fat and casein in milk 
varies in the milk of different herds of factory cows. 

We secured separate samples of milk from each of 50 herds 
every alternate week continuously for six months, obtaining in 
all 632 samples. 
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Our previous work has established fairly beyond question that 
the fat and casein in milk tend to preserve a quite uniform rela- 
tion from month to month as the period of lactation advances, 
provided abnormal conditions are absent, such as insufficient 
nutrition. We shall now study the relation of fat and casein in 
the milk of different herds, taking each month by itself, and also 
the season as a whole, thus eliminating any influence that might 
come from advance of lactation. 

We present tabulated summaries of our detailed results. The 
tables contain the following data: 

(1) The percentage of fat in milk arranged in groups, each 
differing from the preceding and following by one-tenth of one 
per cent. 

(2) The average percentage of casein corresponding to each 
group. 

(3) The amount of casein for each pound of milk-fat in each 
group. 

(4) The amount of cheese made from 100 pounds of milk in each 
group. 

(5) The amount of cheese made for each pound of milk-fat in 
each group. 

The number of herds embraced in each group is also stated. 
A separate table is presented for each month of the season from 
May to October inclusive, and also a table giving the herd aver- 
ages for the entire season. 

In studying these results, it is well to keep in mind that the 
yield of cheese, relative to milk-fat, varies directly with the 
amount of casein relative to milk-fat. When the relative pro- 
portions of fat and casein in milk remain uniform, the amount of 
cheese produced for each pound of fat in milk remains the same. 
When the casein in milk increases relative to the fat, then the 
amount of cheese produced for each pound of fat increases. 
When the casein in milk decreases relative to the fat, then the 
amount of cheese produced for each pound of fat decreases. 
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TABLE GIVING FULL DATA FOR THE MONTH OF May. 

Pounds Pounds of Pounds Pounds wonents 

NUMBER OF HERD. of fatin | casein in eigen Gea made for 

100 pounds | 100 pounds pound of | 100 pounds one pound 

of milk. of milk. fatinanilk. ofamnille ein 
1 eee NO CESS SE OSO CIES 3.10 2.43 0.78 9.50 3.06 
Ae ener atetonetee Gicpsicis secee's 3.15 Zea 0.75 9.34 2.96 
(hs. nae DSO ae ee 3.20 Deke 0.66 8.82 2.76 
AMeeeiaiee ens ccciotnake te os oo ce 3.20 2.44 0.76 9.62 3.00 
ES) oe) eee se ae ee 3.20 Dao 0.70 9.10 2.84 
co mEM a Sereno cose are. Sao a aie 335 2.43 0.75 9.65 2.97 
SOAS SER BESS SOnSo aa 3.27 2.30 0.70 OP30 2.86 
TD) ean Ss ee OPS sons 3.28 2G 0.66 9.03 2.15 
A Geren as saree ake aisia'ss 3.30 2.38 0.72 9.58 2.90 
MN rermaciee nice towcici-paeecce 3.30 2.34 0.71 9.48 2.87 
ND) 3 NAICS Oe eee ee 3.30 2.54. 0.77 9.98 3.02 
De eee oi aoe agate wiegelaeie'e © 3.32 2.30 0.69 9.40 2.83 
OD) oS A SBE E Cn eS Beoo 2.30 0.69 9.41 Fy obeys 
O10)) SASS SBBSS BAC eee 3.38 2.21 0.65 9.24 WTR} 
AO Renta oe ecto asec es 3.40 2.59 0.76 10.22 3.00 
MO a eecte Ne Secc cic sclemas 3.42 2.18 0.63 9.21 2.70 
2G). bese Beco sceeese oe 3.43 Dead 0.69 9.65 2.82 
8 SSG n ee ee 3.43 2.34 0.68 9.62 2.80 
MN Gremrotiayatere nev Aere See se bc 3.45 2.40 0.70 9.82 2.85 
113}. 5460 2 oeoSs eres 3.47 2.68 0.77 10.52 3.03 
BO eo BERN OE E EET ICE eee Soa 3.48 2.29 0.66 Satya) 274 
Mea ae iasie Sio.dece 3,2 5/5 3250 2.38 0.68 9.80 2.80 
De nee a a oc Se oesiek 3.55 2.25 0.63 9.53 2.70 
Les SO Re oe eee Se Dil 2.40 0.67 9.93 2.78 
1S SES a ee ee 3.57 2230 0.65 e759 2.713 
Nee Mey NLS? 35.8 A: 3-51 2.25 0.63 9F55 2.70 
Meat earn ores cine pee me 3.58 2.28 0.63 9.64 2.69 
Dott tee Seite othe se. Steck 3.58 2.27 0.63 9.61 2.69 
1) GAL ASA ee De Sees 3.60 2.41 0.67 9.93 Beil 
ers eee Sees Stes es Peele 3.63 ays} 0.64 9.82 2.70 
Woe 5a%6 1RAE DAES ED Se One 3.65 2.63 0.72 10.59 2.90 
She GAO ei ae eg 3.70 2.38 0.64 10.02 ONT 
een coe -ocine cione 3.70 2.30 0.63 9.90 2.69 
SOM eee ere a wioe ieee Bes: 2.45 0.66 10.23 2.74 
Ween siigy oho line ut Silo 2.40 0.64 10.10 2.70 
Bas Gata AG Se Pe ee ee 3.78 2.56 0.67 10.56 2.80 
PED ARLEN Steet Are 25k 3 0S 3.78 2.33 C.62 | 9.61 2.64 
Sea oes cieciosinie ciatns 3.78 2.48 0.66 10.36 Te: 
Fs (Ves nate hae ctc calc: = mie. stoi 3.80 2.74 0.72 11.03 2.90 
eee eS Mh aa fain eau ncie ss 3.80 Pa tayo, 0.67 10.56 2.78 
PAS ha, etisalat eae a lyre aialey 3.83 2.46 0.64 10.36 weal (al 
Yk Nat Ee Re ee ae 3.88 2.43 0.63 10.34 2.67 
oe alee selec openers 3.90 2.49 0.64 10.52 2.70 
ee sot ot 2 8 eS Ses Ayes 3.92 2.44 0.62 10.41 2.65 
(AS RGR De ear es 3.95 215 0.70 L122 2.84 
epee At. eee, el 3.97 2.44 0.62 10.47 2.64 
1S cee cee ne Sees 3.98 2.47 0.62 10.55 2.65 
Ae Nos aia ca cede eee 4.00 2.44 0.61 10.50 2 62 
5a SSeS See eee See 4.00 2.30 0.58 10.15 2.54 
CMSs tpl SS cena ee Eel ee 4.35 2.41 0.55 10.81 2.50 
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TABLE SHOWING THE RELATION OF FAT IN MILK ''0 CASEIN AND TO YIELD 
or CHEESE DURING May. 


Pounds of Poun re Pounds of 

ee frig photeae en eg easein for one encere made cheese made 
of malik, | Poundsof «pound of st | pounasot | feecun rane 

irae csc cjc nites BROS aac eee ere ill aerate terre acral rare eet terete | mene 
| era 3.1 to 3.2 2.39 0.76 9.41 3.01 
Gute es occ kee 3.2 to'd-d 2.23 0.71 9.26 2.86 
Gees Seekers o.0 too. 2.30 0.71 9.53 2.86 
RSA ee eed 3.4 to 3.5 2.40 0.70 9.79 2.84 
Kee eres eceel| O-DLtOr SEG 2.31 0.65 9.69 2.72 
Ohare maeees cts 3.6 to 3.7 2.46 0.68 10.14 2.80 
RS re once 3.70 3.8 2.42 0.65 10.17 2.72 
CM Se ene nad 3.8 to 3.9 2.55 0.67 10.60 2.76 
Dec tcc oe ccueck 3.9 to 4 2.52 0.64. 10.64 2.70 
A Ot) SETTER Se 4. to4.1 Zod 0.59 10.33 2.58 
ama (ocio ca wine 7 Ya 0: Sea al Ws eee ractnstiee Savereiotanteete sees elnalsiaat 
ORS Rota, ee AD to A Sree SS eee. || PRES Sas Ol SSeS | Oe eee 
1h eh ae, Sey 4.3 to 4.4 2.41 0.55 10.81 2.50 


An examination of the preceding table enables us to make the 
following statements: 

(1) In the milk of the 50 herds of cows the fat varied from 
3.1 to 4.4 per cent while the amount of casein for a pound of fat 
in milk varied from 0.76 to 0.55 pound. If we take the variation 
of fat as one per cent, say from 38 to 4 or 3.1 to 4.1 per cent, etc., 
the decrease of casein relative to fat amounted to about 0.16 
pound, 

(2) Excluding 5 extreme herds and using the results obtained 
from 45 herds, the decrease of casein for a pound of fat amounted 
to 0.07 pound. 

(3) Taking all the results, the relative average decrease of 
casein was 0.016 pound for each tenth of a pound of fat in milk. 

(4) Between the limits of 8.2 and 4 per cent of fat, which in- 
clude 45 herds, the relative average decrease was only 0.007 
pound of casein for each tenth of a pound of fat. 

(5) Expressed in yield of cheese relative to milk-fat, there was 
in the extreme cases a decrease of 0.50 pound of cheese for one 
pound of fat in milk; or, excluding 


~ 


5 extreme herds, there was a 


decrease of 0.16 pound of cheese for a pound of milk-fat. 
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(6) Between the limits of 3.2 and 4 per cent of fat in milk, the 
amount of cheese made for one pound of fat in milk varied be- 
tween the limits of 2.86 and 2.70 pounds, equivalent to an average 
decrease of 0.016 pound of cheese for one-tenth of a pound of 


milk-fat. 
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TABLE GIVING FULL DATA FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 
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We summarize the preceding table as follows: 


TABLE SHOWING RELATION OF FatT IN MILK TO CASEIN AND TO YIELD OF 
CHEESE DURING JUNE. 


unds of | Pounds of | Pounds of 

Pounds of fat roms of coer for ch ae Cray ae 

NUMBER OF HERDS. in 100 pounds GOR arbi one pound | made from pa ound 

of milk. oecaly of fatin | 100pounds | “o¢ Pt = 

4 inilk. of milk. eailke 

| SS SBME Ce COC DOES 3.1 to 3.2 2.30 0.73 9 21 2.92 
1. Babeaede o5e cee Ben eee & 3.2 to 3.3 2.32 0.71 9.40 2.87 
GR BISAGS Uae aereabe Pete 3:3 to 3.4 2.20 0.66 9.17 2.75 
UGS SSSSee Sat See o 3.4 to 3.5 . 2.30 0.67 9.52 2.78 
ACROSS — a5 CEE BOG. 3.5 to 3.6 2.37 0.67 9.79 2.78 
BN pee Sa ee ais: Sic osha As 3.6 to 3.7 2.36 0.65 9.88 2.73 
AES oc eo =e wis ae 3.7 to 3.8 2.34 0.63 9.92 2.68 
Drea see ae Ae siete cect 328) TORS 9 2.34 0.61 10.07 2.62 
Mem ecd Seton ccc 3.9 to 4 2.40 0.61 10.32 2.62 
| AEE SE | ate SMmiegeniay ath rts 8 4 to4.l 2.39 0.60 10.40 “nV DOD 
Me yeers tai RENAE Sue charset 4.1 to 4.2 2.38 0.58 10.52 2.53 
OBES Se ae eS 4.2 to 4.3 2.38 0.57 10.59 2.51 


In connection with the preceding table, containing data for the 
month of June, attention is called to the following facts: 

(1) The fat in milk varied from 3.1 to 4.3 per cent, while the 
amount of casein present in milk for each pound of fat varied 
from 0.73 to 0.57 pound; or, taking the variation of fat in milk as 
one per cent, from 3.1 to 4.1 per cent, etc., the decrease of casein 
relative to fat amounted to about 0.15 pound. 

(2) Excluding 5 extreme herds and using the results obtained 
from 45 herds, there was a decrease of 0.10 pound of casein for a 
pound of fat in milk. 

(8) Taking all the results, the relative decrease of casein was 
0.013 pound for each tenth of a pound of milk-fat. 

(4) Between the limits of 3.3 and 4 per cent of fat, the relative 
decrease was only 0.006 pound of casein for each tenth of a 
pound of fat. 

(5) Expressed in yield of cheese relative to milk-fat, there was 
in the extreme cases a decrease of 0.41 pound of cheese for one 
pound of fat in milk. 

(6) Between the limits of 3.3 and 4 per cent of fat in milk, the 
amount of cheese made for one pound of fat in milk varied be- 
tween the limits 2.75 and 2.62 pounds, equivalent to an average 
decrease of 0.013 pound of cheese for one-tenth of a pound of 
milk-fat. 
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TABLE GIVING FULL DATA FOR THE MONTH OF JULY. 


NUMBER OF HERD. 
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The foregoing table may be summarized as follows: 


TABLE SHOWING RELATION OF FAT IN MILK TO CASEIN AND TO YIELD OF 
CHEESE DURING JULY. 


Pounds of Pounds of 

NUMBER | Poundsof fat] casein in 100 [casein for one| “Beek? Made | cheese made, 
OF HERDS. an eunos ounds of ound of fat A 

of milk. P pared P im gle. pounds of of fat in 
9) Sate EES Sy a aal 2.10 0.69 8.58 2.83 
Qari ieas eee SES ORS eee ee ae ee eae a llibctayerais o fermiajetallt celevereweretoteloietl 
Poise enya 3.2 to 3.3 2.11 | 0.65 8.85 2.72 
Jose aces 3.3 to 3.4 2-13 0.64 9.00 2.70 
Weeks cee ee 3.4 to 3.5 2.10 0.61 9.01 2.63 
Bc USHER 3.5 to 3.6 2.29 0.65 9.63 2.72 
eee me Seale [326 t0losd 2.19 0.60 9.49 2.60 
Geet eee cass ses: (eon tOio.5 2.19 0.59 9.58 2.57 
Seer sees se | 3.8 to3.9 | 2.24 0.59 9.82 2.56 
eee nee sete oe9 to 4.) -| 2221 0.56 9.87 2.50 
Dee sc 25. 4555 fede te ay! 2.33 0.57 10.26 2.53 
iam Shia a 8 4.1 to 4.2 2.36 0.58 10.40 2.54 
eros ee acne DELO La eee lh bere eee atectibaee cise te. ce lain ll macraisrstovey Samia 
eae oe 2 EEF 4.3 to 4.4 2:32 0.54 10.53 2.45 


From a study of the data for July we can summarize our re- 
sults as follows: 

(1) The fat in milk varied from 3 to 4.4 per cent, while the 
amount of casein in milk for each pound of fat varied from 0.69 
to 0.54 pound; or, taking the range of milk fat as one per cent 
as from 3 to 4 or 3.4 to 4.4 per cent, etc., the decrease of casein 
relative to fat amounted to about 0.11 pound. 

(2) Excluding 3 extreme herds and using the results obtained 
from 47 herds, there was a decrease of 0.09 pound of casein for 
a pound of fat in milk. 

(3) Taking all the results, the average relative decrease of 
casein was 0.011 pound for each tenth of a pound of fat in milk. 

(4) Between the limits of 3.2 and 4.2 per cent of fat in milk, 
the relative average decrease was only 0.007 pound of casein for 
each tenth of a pound of fat. 

(5) Expressed in yield of cheese relative to fat in milk, there 
was in the extreme cases a decrease of 0.88 pound of cheese for 
one pound of fat in milk. 

(6) Between the limits of 3.2 and 4.2 per cent of fat in milk, 
the amount of cheese made for one pound of fat in milk varied 
between the limits 2.72 and 2.50 pounds, which is equivalent to 
an average decrease of 0.022 pound of cheese for one-tenth of a 
pound of milk-fat. 
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TABLE GIVING FULL Dara roR THE MONTH OF AUGUST. 


Pounds of 
av in 100 (eaabin tn 100] fat toon | and of | | etivene 
NUMBER OF HERD. pounds of | pounds of | pound of miBaes front out See 
milk. milk. casein in | 100 pounds| of fat in 
milk. of milk. milk. 
AS. AES TOK Ls BO Botany | 3.50 Oa 0.60 e113} 2.61 
Otero creer cena rcet ink 3.50 9.14 0.61 9.20 2.63 
LT pees BoC an ee re apesretees 3.58 2.06 0.58 9.09 2.54 
Bl G6 SaSepeeeao ene oes 3.60 2.08 0.58 9.16 2.54 
CEU os ie Ste ED (casos ea 3.63 Don 0.61 9.52 2.62 
als) - SS FSS S ARS eee ees 3.67 2.29 0.62 9.76 2.66 
Drmeneere emcee tanemrsieneite 3.68 2.16 0.59 9.45 250 
Gree occe iors apex ence 3.70 2.10 0.57 9.32 2.52 
14: Sse a ee ey a ae 3.70 2.15 0.58 9.45 2.56 
dN 2 32 oe ee ee eae 3.70 2.40 0.65 10.07 22 
A OR rae e iior fa al Sem amas cieinis 3.73 2 24 0.60 9.70 2.60 
IG: ~ CeG Reese Sai e783 2.19 0 59 9.58 | 2.57 
UG) ~ pean aetna Renae 3.80 2.37 0.62 10.11 2.66 
ee eee w csc calncibre peice nels 3.80 2.25 0.59 9.81 2.58 
BAD eroiae os Somee mee ese 3.80 2.35 0.62 10.06 | eas 
See era hate tone wave 3.85 2.31 0.60 10.01 2 60 
AGP eet fete aie weiaieeine ete 3.85 2-99 0.58 9.79 2.55 
1UE cs eae RS Deed erteltoe om ae 3.85 2.27 0.59 9.91 2.Dt 
Ve) s ee = Se eee 3.88 2.18 0.56 972 225K 
2h 6 Bee eS ee ee eae 3.90 2.16 0.56 9.69 2.50 
AOE AG SS. 3.90 2.16 0.56 9.69 2.50 
OP een emote malo cecse eee 3.90 2.20 0.56 9279 2.51 
1D) 2 cee ne arenes 3 93 2.30 0.59 10.07 ate 
DOkeayeeat hee. Sens ce Sees 3.95 2.20 0.56 9.85 2.50 
CAD) A a Re Ge AE 4.00 2.36 0.59 10.30 2.58 
Dats ES OI IS 4.00 2.16 0.54 9.80 2.45 
eeieto ss yo deel aia ale cja eisai sice 4.00 2.29 0.57 10.13 2.53 
Diese FY. EO Ak Sa2e 4.00 MeTyl 0.54 9.83 2.46 
DAS) CR ee ee a ae 4.05 2.25 0.56 10.08 2.50 
Pa fe toe aba gta Cap alse ll eae 4.05 2.38 0.59 10.41 2-50 
3y SSNS ERIS C AES eee ete 4.08 2.23 0.55 10.06 2.47 
Uf = Gay eh Br eee eee 4.10 2292, 0.54 10.06 2.46 
Ad AALIS Pia: ay 4.12 2.07 0.50 9.71 2.36 
“iY 2 eRe SS eee Se ree 4.18 2.33 0.56 10.42 2.50 
DAY er cies AEA eat ae ee ese 4.20 2.28 0.54 10.32 2.46 
DORIS Ee eesioisiins ties ae eee 4.20 2.49 0.59 10.85 2.58 
NS ic Kaba eae eis aie eee 4.20 2.31 0.55 10.40 2.47 
IST case abe GME Le 4°23 ~ 2.39 0.57 10.65 2.52 
Phe) ah SB Ste le ey Sree 4.28 2.16 0.50 10.11 2.36 
aressaak. SAL DUT att SO e 4.28 2.29 0.53 10.43 2.44 
1 6 = Ry See, Be ane ee 4.30 2.21 0.51 10.26 2.38 
OPE eR sere oie eee 4.33 2.30 0.53 10.51 2.43 
Shee orsteccg. ta: Sscoes 4.33 2-93 0.51 10.31 2.38 ° 
Shee ceeelt connie 4.35 2.40 0.55 10.79 2.48 
7483.1 2 eee Se eR Over 4.37 2.26 0.52 10.46 2.40 
FAS, 9 pbs nie SE Re ane ar 4.50 2.44 0.54 0D 2.46 
a) Ca SS Rae een te 4.58 2.52 0.55 11.34 2.48 
O35 ee Fee oe ae 4.60 2.33 0.51 10.90 2.37 
LUBE 6, SR Same ea ae aie 4.78 2231 0.50 11.18 2.35 
£15525 cg AP TER 4.90 2.43 0.50 11.50 2.35 
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TABLE SHOWING RELATION OF FaT IN MILK TO CASEIN AND TO YIELD oF 
CHEESE DURING AUGUST. 


| eiepovin f Pounds of 
Pounds of fat Pounds of | Pre toe een cheese 
NUMBER OF HERDS. in 100 pounds NGO nou i" | one pound | made from ee aa 
of milk. peti S| of fatin | 100 pounds pat Ean 
: milk of milk : 
: : milk. 

Who sonceu sisesesaae seer Bi VO) Gel! seacoses {G8 eee ee oll Bese septs sa bedose 
DPS oe ace a/she cin crsiersinies 3.5 to 3.6 2.10 0.60 ORS 2.59 
EDs See ee as alan ae eee DeGhbOroat PAA ovet 0.60 9.46 2.59 
Desens sess ae cteheicis ae ereee s 3.7 to 3.8 2.22 0.60 9.63 | 2.59 
ME Peat a se nieaisistseoeiee oe se 3-8 to 3.9 2.28 0.60 9.92 2.59 
reece cress eke nas co 3.9 to 4 2.21 0.56 9.83 2.50 
U dob Ab SS SERS REE Sees 4 to 4.1 2.26 0.56 10.09 2.50 
ROMP ereis an clas cs auc emis 4.1 to 4.2 2.21 0.53 10.07 2.44 
Oma sec ae sa eteee 4.2 to 4.3 2.32 0.55 10.46 2.47 
Deer case ick saiee peeecls 4.3 to 4.4 2.28 0.53 10.47 2.42 

Vectra cae sae ee AA COnA Del aace cme eal ae eee a le esos eres woe 
Meo Seto ee 4.5 to 4.6 2.48 0.55 11.20 2.47 
1. ci SSS SSOCROS Cara 4.6 to 4.7 2238 C2515) 10.90 2.37 
WEA aey eyes sha. sjasciie eters oan 4.7 to 4.8 2.37 0.50 eS 2.35 
0) oo SRE eee AE SBOE Ao | tect ete ale Sakis Bieta levee cose renal Bieter renee 
ee oe ac aoe eee cine ieee 4.9 to 5 2.43 0.50 11.50 2.35 


The results secured in August can be summarized from the 
preceding table as follows: 

(1) The fat in milk varied from 3.5 to 5 per cent, while the 
amount of casein in milk for each pound of fat ranged from 0.60 
to 0.50 pound; or, taking the variation of milk-fat as one per 
cent, as 3.6 to 4.6, 3.7 to 4.7 per cent, etc., the decrease of casein 
relative to fat amounted to about 0.07 pound. 

(2) Excluding three extreme herds and using the results se- 
cured with 47 herds, there was a decrease of 0.07 pound of casein 
for 2 pound of fat in milk. 

(8) Taking all the results, the average relative decrease of 
casein was 0.007 pound for each tenth of a pound of fat in milk. 

(4) Between the limits of 3.5 and 4.2 per cent of fat in milk, 
the relative average decrease was only 0.007 pound of casein for 
each tenth of a pound of fat. 

(5) Expressed in yield of cheese relative to fat in milk, there 
was in extreme cases a decrease of 0.24 pound of cheese for one 
pound of fat in milk. 
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(6) Between the limits of 3.5 and 4.5 per cent of fat in milk, 
the amount of cheese made for one pound of fat in milk varied 
between the limits of 2.59 and 2.47 pound, which is equivalent to 
an average decrease of 0.012 pound of cheese for one-tenth of 
a pound of milk-fat. 
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TABLE GIVING FULL DATA FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER. 


Pounds 
Pounds of Pounds 

Pounds Pounds . of cheese 

NUMBER OF HERD of fatin | of casein in cosera ter FOF Chee made for 

; 100 pounds | 100 pounds of fae in | 100 pounds one pound 

of milk. of milk. ail of milk. of cee in 
418)- coticoo seddeg Ssaqc. sceE 3.20 2.12 0.66 8.82 2.76 
(= SSHRSS GoeasoScosconcdde Seoo 2.35 0.70 9.54 2.86 
0) cone Teoq cees ce eecdisAda 3.50 2.60 0.74 10.35 2.96 
(Jo bs 566 sonseueepess OnoEp oe0O 2.33 0.66 9.71 2.75 
44..----- ---------- ------ 3.53 2.30 0.65 9.63 2.73 
135 ocdaleeeaweaee S555 4-153) DBs 0.67 9.83 2.78 
Ais cocbod SoSeSa SSecchesse 3.55 2.44 0.68 10.00 2.82 
Oe ieisle\eleis!s\=\='=) «laisiaiai=/=\=) =\s/e i= 3.60 2.30 0.64 9.71 2.70 
343) s ododao cone peta. 400s 65a5 3.61 2.50 0.69 10.22 2.83 
TN ee mone circle eta is cies 3.65 PAPAL 0.62 9.69 2.66 
Appemictateaaeve sie = 3.68 2.68 0.73 10.75 2.92 
(VD. SSB ROC HSU AEA Pees 3.70 2.45 0.66 10.20 2.76 
Geese esas cee S.oee S | 3.70 2.54 0.68 10.42 2.82 
NAM inton cemeit ate iacve,oo< 3.73 2.55 0.68 10.48 2.81 
Pyare cist ects aio cieiclelas asf <latere 3.78 2.54 0 67 10.51 2.79 
OT ee SSE ECE eee 3.80 2.34 0.62 10.03 2.64 
110 Se dScHeeeeee aoe Lees 3.80 2.39 0.63 10.18 2.68 
Ce ee deepe SenoeoS ae aeeoee 3.83 2.14 0.56 9.53 2.50 
Sin cebSos pbda nasa adbocpos 3.83 2.64 0.69 10.81 2.83 
Pee cc cccieclcwcacs sons es 3.83 2.32 0.61 10.01 2.62 
BOM eeie sesame ic ccc wees 3.85 2.41 0.63 10.26 2.67 
AT Ree se cco se aobott acess 3.90 2.47 0.64 10.47 2.69 
Ae iarsierastcfalala\s aicien cisiaie'a's 3.90 2261 | 0.67 10.82 220 
DRE cececaass seee ees 3.93 2.55 0.65 10.70 2.72 
ON) | SOB8 CE GUSHOAR AIDS OeOS 3.95 2.46 0.62 10.50 2.66 
Quvcaseetssiecas sees woes 3.97 2.61 0.66 10.89 2.74 
Bp Ontsiseie slevsisverawic einial facets 3.98 2.39 0.60 10.38 2.61 
AO ee reciioeeaiasasS seein 4.00 2.63 0.66 10.98 2.75 
ANEEIS oc calvaaca t ooe es saaceics 4.00 2.44 0.61 10.50 2.63 
Dae aetc ersiniwistercis = cise 4.00 2.44 0.61 10.50 2.63 
DG erste cose wele a ciscc. cceied 4.00 2.44 0.61 10.50 2.63 
Oe cabs COBO COCR Cee remrate 4.05 2.69 0.67 11.18 2.76 
Sinleeiele slels clervinicie wievesaicin's 4.08 2.58 0.63 10.94 2.68 
OS Oe BSR nD CORE oO Ore 4.10 2.24 0.55 10.11 2.47 
YS CR GA CREO D PEO cen 4.10 2.30 0.56 10.26 2.50 
The BE AOE AS Aen ae eae eres 4.10 2.48 0.61 10.71 2.61 
WieEBOBOOHe BAOD SOS NS ae 4.10 2.61 0.64 11.04 2.70 
eee msmiccee saoeacecec 4.15 2.58 0.62 11.02 2.66 
21S) cS SEOs CoO EOe Eee 4.15 2.49 0.60 10.79 2.60 
Dane clatnictare solaieisiai wie tsi e)siare 4.20 2.30 0.55 10.37 2.47 
One iatchayser> sins ba(atatee oye 4.20 2.61 0.62 11.15 2.66 
Nelepecie aioe tae ore aici! Osicreneie so 4.25 2200 0.60 11.00 2.60 
Gee etse sete 4 asks s, aaa 4.33 2.71 0.63 11.54 2.67 
et ore ete ratatw is avo =siaio eee 4.37 | 2.68 | 0.61 ra latsy l 2.63 
DAS some an comm aatescisteicioles 4.43 2.40 | 0.54 10.87 2.45 
RO eee rein ote Se saa eis 4.60 2-56. | 0.56 11.46 2.50 
iD Ae te Sadoneee 4.67 2.53 0.54 11.46 2.45 
APP oe ao sais ects: Bak sieisemers 4.78 2.58 0.54 bl eral 2.45 
Deer lane ste recicme Saicteles 4.78 2.56 0.54 11.66 2.45 
Bis Eo See ae ee ee ee 4.83 2.61 0.54. 11.84 2.45 
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Below we give a summary of the details contained in the pre- 
ceding table. 


TABLE SHOWING RELATION OF FAT IN MILK TO CASEIN AND TO YIELD OF 
CHEESE DURING SEPTEMBER. 


Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of 
euaas E100 DORE casein ae oo casey oor one chpere made ehipere made, 

: : ounds 0 und of fa or one poun 
of milk. | Poni. | in milk, | Powndsof | oF satin milk, 

QR. co ce 3. tose.2| ..3-b2-8.5 | 2.06 lbe..<, lees sccaseca 5) eee 
Mya ec ia.cdebes 3.2 toro-o By 0.66 8.83 2.76 
Ve Sees 3.3 to 3.4 Zao) 0.70 9.54 2.86 
J ORGSE so NS SLA Choe | icc so See | gi Geccce, | Seearncacact |) ete oe 
LS. 3 ae ee ee 3.5 to 3.6 2.41 0.68 9.91 2.80 
| | a a es 3-6 tore | 2.44 0.67 10 10 2.78 
| Se es Se 3.7 to 3.8 2252 0.68 10.40 2.80 
4 3t e eeee 3.8 to 3.9 PAESY| 0.62 10.14 2.65 
(35 See eT | 3.9 to4 2552 0.64 10 63 2.70 
(1 Eee tee 2 4. tor£1 2.54 0.63 10.77 2.68 
GRE Se oe oo Bie 4.1 to 4.2 2.45 0.60 10.66 2.60 
<j Ne. Se Ice CaO 4.2 to 4.3 2.48 0.59 10.84 2.58 
(ty, SE eee es $e 4.3to0 4.4 2.70 0.62 11.53 2.65 
Pit, Ese re ea & 6 4.4 to 4.5 2.40 0.54 10.87 2.45 
Pi eee te - A CORB! |. cise SR ame | Gcee Beco, || eeemenccsioupeseresceieeae 
Nee Sess aisace bee 4.6 to 4.7 2.55 | 0.55 11.46 2.47 
Ply ON ee at 4.7 t0 4.8 2.57 0.54 a eral 2.45 
Wes oe cocks. 4.8 to 4.9 2.61 0.54 11.84 2.45 


A study of the results for September, contained in the pre- 
ceding table, can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The fat in milk varied from 3.2 to 4.9 per cent, while the 
amount of casein in milk for each pound of fat varied from 
0.70 to 0.54 pound; or, taking the variation of fat in milk as 
one per cent, as 3.2 to 4.2, 3.3 to 4.3 per cent, etc., the decrease 
of casein relative to fat amounted to about 0.10 pound. 

(2) Excluding 5 extreme herds and using the results given by 
the remaining 45 herds, there was a decrease of 0.18 pound of 
easein for a pound of fat in milk. 

(3) Taking all the results, the average relative decrease of 
casein was 0.01 pound for each tenth of a pound of fat in milk. 

(4) Between the limits of 3.4 and 4.4 per cent of fat in milk, 
the relative average decrease was only 0.009 pound of casein for 
each tenth of a pound of fat. 
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(5) Expressed in yield of cheese, relative to fat in milk, there 
was in extreme cases a decrease of 0.41 pound of cheese for one 
pound of fat in milk. 

(6) Between the limits of 3.2 and 4.2 per cent of fat in milk, 
the amount of cheese made for one pound of fat in milk varied 
between the limits of 2.86 and 2.58 pounds, which is equivalent 
to an average decrease of 0.028 pound of cheese for one-tenth of 


a pound of milk-fat. 
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TABLE GIVING FULL Dara For THE MONTH OF OCTOBER. 


Péunds 

Pounds of | Pounds | Poundsof |) Pounds | oF cheese 

NUMBER OF HERD fat in 200 | of casein in | eee ioe ede fram | Made for 
; pounds of | 100 pounds | °0> ae in | 100 pounds | °2¢ pound 

milk. of milk. ilk of milk: eae in 
«ene nen crewmen coemes wrns 3.60 | 2.56 0.71 10.36 2.88 
Sei soos eee Spon OanC s(t 2.47 0.66 10.33 2.95 
ee = =a slalatmielale(=/atalala=ie/=/a 3.80 2.45 0.65 10.31 2.71 
= oe meee cewwes oss 225 anon 3.80 2.54 0.67 10.53 2.77 
29055 4050 pasdesds ae0esr 3.81 2.72 0.71 11.00 2.88 
sononde saacod Sods onease 3.87 2.67 0.69 10.93 2.83 
Soanoso.dosses Saneccnec: 3.90 2.75 0.70 11.17 2.86 
SAR Ks stecicee seco ess 3.90 2.70 0.69 11.04 2.83 
BE eiet chtem ecm ee ce ee aes 3.95 2.42 0.61 10.40 2.64 
Pcie irae ence cos woe 4.03 2.68 0.67 11.13 2.76 
Ma a'ntetata cinvale cicre msc S Seine 4.03 2.48 0.62 10.63 2.64 
Maas etaaeinisined esebee wees 4.03 2.68 0.67 11.13 2.76 
Bk aake feleielnclsead siete eee 4.03 2.69 0.67 11.15 2.77 
en atalsate'eseeatelaise wieeicie's 4.05 2.66 0.66 ISL 2.74 
ZGiieewctaeceletes cero eeec 4.07 2.43 0.60 10.55 2.60 
Amie ceicse eieleale sis'se et isicns 4.08 2.85 0.70 11.61 2.84 
Lak lotsa ailecemeeie oscaes 4.12 2.75 0.67 11.41 2.77 
SOSA CRA DOD CIEEICIES 4.12 2.81 0.68 11.56 2.80 
atthe wclechecsicls wees Saee 4.12 2.70 0.65 11.28 2.74 
Wosisisian esis wee a wees eee 4.15 2.61 0.63 11.09 2.67 
Pa acilee ce selene sieeiersistes 4.15 2.81 0.67 11.59 2.79 
Lic etaimlsie slslaie Savemaatbeaaes 4.17 2.69 0.65 | 11.31 2.71 
MEE. Soceisississle soca sews 4.18 2.68 0.64 11.30 2.70 
Eta nintae ns sleivicice seimla tievan ais 4.20 2.70 0.64 11-37 paar il 
SBOE DOU COO SEE 4.20 2.85 0.68 11.75 2.80 
Hh ays teil AR SP 4.20 2.96 0.70 12.02 2.86 
Wieeve va cinvetele tow siainaieetn cies. 4.22 2.66 0.63 11.30 2.68 
ee aia faction ebleiso cereals 4.23 DAA TF 0.65 11.58 2.74 
Oho: Ete See ae bt ee Reece 4.23 2.87 0.68 11.83 2.80 
ea iae ayia cisbeieccldacnaeiela 4.25 2.68 0.63 11.38 2.70 
BR Se eee shes micianlanmniee 4.25 2.60 0.61 11.18 2.63 
I se Set ay ae tee ' 4.28 2.70 0.64 11.46 2.68 
= ee SSE I oe 4.28 2.93 0.69 12.03 2.81 
Bene. Sete Rae ca Cio meee 4.30 2.76 0.64 11.63 2.70 
oO RAC OT 4.30 2.80 0.65 11.73 2.73 
Bes eee eee on eee 4.30 2.72 0.64 11.53 2.68 
A aicta\ arststn slatetnto nic ohio whine 4.32 2.81 0.65 11.78 2.73 
we Soeleaaerss ee 4.32 2.63 0.61 11.33 2.62 
Pee eee Ser Se: OR 4.35 2.61 0.60 silat 2.60 
Biaasieiewiae tle Sosleiinasonae 4.45 2.71 0.61 11.67 2.62 
EN SA SAT YE S CoM eats te 4.47 2.78 0.61 11.74 2.63 
Rese aerate eins reves 4.47 2.87 0.65 12.09 ee fil 
ee AR tS ie See nes SS 4.52 2.67 0.59 11.65 2.58 
Bie Slate apne nia ete mene le erate 4.55 2.83 0.62 12.08 2.66 
RH Pts taf gpa Berek aptennate 4.62 2.92 0.63 12.38 2.68 
SONS Ee IP ea PEE | 4:63| 2788] 0.62| 19.29 266 
Sintec 1, Ai aR na 4.77 2.91 0.61 12.52 2.63 
Seo LESS os ceke weet 4.78 Pde tr 0.58 12.18 2.55 
Se oe Ae se eee een 5.00 2.84 0.57 12.60 2.52 
wane abe Sate sane $ 5.03 2.69 0.53 12.26 2.44 
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Summarizing the data presented in the preceding table, we 
have the following: 


TABLE SHOWING RELATION OF FAT IN MILK TO CASEIN AND TO YIELD OF 
CHEESE DURING OCTOBER. 


Pounds of | Pounds of | Pounds of 

Pounds of fat Fees ot casein “tor cheese cine ri 

NUMBER OF HERDS. in 100 pounds 100 pounds | 02 pound | made from aneinonttd 

of milk. ee of fatin | 100 pounds | ~o¢ fat fa 
. e milk. of milk. mii 

Opaeecisacis oeice ocean scies 6) UG) BER Sone co || Seboeeee Wa ee eene || neesoe cess 
Wi tetaic ais oicia clase osiciae ies SEOntoload 2.56 | 0.71 10.36 2.88 
A Otein cs ocicoSaccewe aa cee 3.7 to 3.8 2.45 | 0.66 10.33 2.75 
AR oe te sic Sie ot cin ase 3.8 to 3.9 2.60 0.68 10.70 2.80 
DE aia aie es Slaisic tele so aie 3.9 to 4 2.62 | 0.67 10.87 2.77 
eee Nocins casa sacesicles 4 to 4.1 2.64 0.65 11.05 2.73 
Mba rsas Sot sawsecesise Alton see, 2.72 0.66 11.36 2.75 
NO Se re atc crciavataa ce eieies 4.2 to 4.3 2.77 0.66 11.59 2.74 
Bite cscs vectescsen assy 4.3 to 4.4 2.72 0.63 11.55 2.68 
3} oo cbooS BOS eCeDenreoee 4.4 to 4.5 2.77 0.62 11.84 2.64 
94 pa B EOS On oo eee 4.5 to 4.6 2.75 0.60 11.87 2.61 
ea Scie nie wrens cries 4:6 to 4.7 2.90 0.63 12.34 2.67 
2 0 OO BOS SOSH Cet 4.7 to 4.8 2.84 0.59 12.35 2.59 
Ops ene sieve sis ie ASS eto de Oi litte ds Ss o5, |e eiso cee, | Baas ocala llmeseceeeies 
OPee ee hick seccusetasu 4.9 to 5 phe ee Me oct OR me eas AP | eon ee 
2616, RGD DO er eee 5) Ako) I! MT) 0.55 12.44 2.48 


The results obtained in October and presented in the preceding 
table can be summarized as follows: 

(1) The fat in milk varied from 3.6 to 5 per cent, while the 
amount of casein in milk for each pound of fat varied from 0.71 
to 0.55 pound; or, taking the range of fat in milk within limits 
of one per cent, as 3.6 to 4.6, 3.7 to 4.7 per cent, etc., the decrease 
of casein relative to fat amounted to about 0.08 pound. 

(2) Excluding 3 extreme herds and using the results given by 
the remaining 47 herds, there was a decrease of 0.09 pound of 
casein for a pound of fat in milk. 

(3) Taking all the results, the average relative decrease of 
casein was 0.01 pound for each tenth of a pound of fat in milk. 

(4) Between the limits of 3.7 and 4.8 per cent of fat in milk, 
the relative average decrease was only 0.009 pound of casein for 
each tenth of a pound of fat. 

(5) Expressed in yield of cheese relative to milk-fat, there was 
in extreme cases a decrease of 0.40 pound of cheese for one pound 
of fat in milk, 
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(6) Between the limits of 3.7 and 4.8 per cent of fat in milk, 
the amount of cheese made for one pound of fat in milk varied 
between the limits of 2.80 and 2.59 pounds, which is equivalent 
to an average decrease of 0.021 pound of cheese for one-tenth of 
a pound of fat in milk. 
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TABLE GIVING AVERAGES FOR THE ENTIRE SEASON. 
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TABLE SHOWING AVERAGE RELATION OF Fat IN MILK TO CASEIN AND TO 
YIELD or CHEESE DURING THE SEASON OF 1895 FROM May TO OCTOBER. 


Pounds of | Pounds of | Poundsof | Pounds of cheese 

fat in 100 casein in | C@8einfor | of cheese | made for 

NUMBER OF HERDS. pounds of | 100 pounds | °B€ Pound | made from | one pound 

F of fat in | 100 pounds | of fatin 

ee of mai. | omy: | 2of ani; ene 

W occosoa 05 SaSde0 520005 BD tor sedal sce eeecgll| oe coecen cece eeenla een 
1 aatinos Héadsamdee cata 3.3 to 3.4 2.19 0.66 9.12 2.76 
4h sac ona sa gdercasd Cobos 3 4 to 3.5 2.34 0.68 9.67 2.80 
5) goacon SoSees.coon sooo 3-5 to 3.6 2.27 0.64 9.59 2.70 
O sodnee anaskoaseoSoUN Fe 3.6 to 3.7 2.38 0.65 9.95 2.73 
Th nadisieeadesersesonnaue 3.7 to 3.8 2.38 0.64 10.06 2.70 
4) es ceSRnusaes coea ene ee 3.8 to 3.9 2.39 0.62 10.22 2.65 
db Geen de cadeeSnoscogcass 3.9 to 4 2.40 0.61 10.5 2.63 
1 a ESTE Bee le ane 4 to4.1| 2.50 0.62 10.68 2.65 
Duieeis sisce/s 2's we iele sis'h > = 2 4.1 to 4.2 | 2.47 0.60 10.74 2.60 
3) Beet Geet ae age a a 4.2 to 4.3 | 2.46 0.58| 10.81 9 5p 
Divers oe see ccs spas os teas 4.3 to 4.4 2.50 0.58 11.02 2.55 


In the preceding table we have tabulated general averages for 
the entire season. We obtained season averages for each herd 
and then summarized the averages in this tabulated form. At- 
tention is called to the following facts: 

(1) The fat in milk varied from 3.8 to 4.4 per cent, and the 
amount of casein present in milk for each pound of fat varied 
from 0.68 to 0.58 pound, a decrease of 0.10 pound between the 
herds highest and lowest in fat. 

(2) Excluding three herds, there was a decrease of 0.07 pounds 
of casein for a pound of fat in milk; or, using the results secured 
with 41 of the 50 herds, the decrease was reduced to 0.05 pound 
of casein. | 

(3) Including all the results, the average relative decrease of 
casein was a little less than 0.01 pound for each tenth of a pound 
of fat in milk. 

(4) Between the limits of 3.8 and 4.2 per cent of fat in milk, 
the relative average decrease was only 0.008 pound of casein for 
each tenth of a pound of fat. 

(5) Expressed in yield of cheese relative to milk-fat, there was 
in the extreme cases a decrease of 0.25 pound of cheese for one 
pound of fat in milk, 
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(6) Between the limits of 3.38 and 4.2 per cent of fat in milk, 
the amount of cheese made for one pound of fat in milk varied 
between the limits of 2.80 and 2.60 pounds, which is equivalent 
to an average decrease of 0.02 pound of cheese for one-tenth of 
a pound of fat in milk. 


1. MinxK-FatT As A BASIS FOR MEASURING CHEESE PRODUCTION. 

We have seen that, while milk-fat is not an absolutely strict 
measure of the cheese-producing value of milk, it is in reality a 
fair and practicable guide in enabling us to learn the relative 
values of different milks for cheese production. It-is probably 
true more often than not that milk containing three per cent of 
fat will make somewhat more cheese for a pound of fat than will 
milk containing four or more per cent of fat. The practical phase 
of the question which at once presents itself is this: Is the differ- 
ence in the cheese-producing value of milk poor in fat and milk 
richer in fat so great as to destroy the value of milk-fat as a basis 
for measuring cheese production? How great a difference can be 
expected to exist usually? The data secured with 50 separate 
herds of cows during one factory season enable us to ascertain 
very closely what average variations exist in the cheese-produc- 
ing power of milk-fat contained in milks of different composition. 

We find, taking the average of our whole season’s work, that, 
when two milks differ in fat by one per cent, the one containing 
the smaller amount of fat contains one-tenth more of a pound of 
casein for a pound of fat than does the richer milk. To illustrate, 
milk containing 3 per cent of fat usually can be expected to con- 
tain 2.10 per cent. of casein or 0.70 pounds of casein for one pound 
of fat; while milk containing 4 per cent of fat will rarely, under 
normal conditions, contain less than 2.40 per cent of casein or 
0.60 pounds of casein for one pound of fat. We shall, in our 
further discussion, use for convenience the limits 3 and 4 per cent 
of milk-fat. It is important to bring out clearly what makes 
the difference in relative cheese yield between milk poor in fat 
and milk rich in fat. 
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2. DIFFERENCE IN CHEESE-PRopUCING PowrrR or MILK-Fat IN 
DIFFERENT MILKS. 


From 100 pounds of milk containing 3 per cent of fat, we have 
a yield of 8.55 pounds of cheese; from 100 pounds of milk con- 
taining 4 per cent of fat, we have a yield of 10.4 pounds of 
cheese. The increased yield of cheese from 100 pounds of milk is 
due to the added amount of fat and casein contained in the richer 
milk. In the milk containing 3 per cent of fat, there are made 
2.85 pounds of cheese for each pound of milk-fat; in the milk 
containing 4 per cent of fat, there are made 2.60 pounds of 
cheese for each pound of milk fat. The difference between 2.85 
and 2.60 equals 0.25 pounds. Now, what makes this extra yield 
of 0.25 pounds of cheese for each pound of fat in the case of the 
milk containing 3 per cent of fat? Is it due to fat? It cannot 
be, as the figures are based on one pound of fat in both cases. 
It must then be due to the fact that the milk poorer in fat con- 
tains more casein for a pound of fat than does the milk richer in 
fat. This increased yield of 0.25 pounds of cheese for a pound of 
milk-fat comes from casein and the water which it absorbs. Take 
out this casein and water and the yield for a pound of fat would 
be the same in rich and poor milk. 


3. MARKET VALUE OF CASEIN AND WATER IN CHEESE. 


In the table below we have indicated the amount of fat, casein 
and cheese obtained from 100 pounds of milk ranging from 3 to 
4 per cent of fat and varying by one-tenth of one per cent of fat. 
In column 4 is given the amount of cheese made for each pound 
of fat in milk. 

In column .5 we give the amount of cheese which would be 
made from 100 pounds of milk, if each milk contained for each 
pound of milk-fat the same amount of casein as is contained in 
the milk containing 4 per cent of milk-fat. In other words, these 
figures represent cheese having the same identical composition 
as cheese made from the milk containing 4 per cent of fat. We 
have simply removed the excess of casein in the poorer milks. 

In column 6 is given the amount of casein removed from each 


milk in order to make the relation of fat and casein uniform with 
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the fat and casein in the richest milk. In column 7 is given the 
amount of water which this removed casein would absorb in 
being made into cheese. By adding the figures in columns 6 and 
7, we get the total amount of cheese yield due to casein contained 
in column 6. The sum of the figures contained in columns 5, 6 
and 7 is equal to the figures contained in column 3. We assume 
that the cheese given in column 5 sells for 84 cents a pound; the 
money derived from this sale is given in column 8. We assume 
that the mixture of casein and water which is practically sepa- 
rator-Skim-milk cheese, sells for 2 cents a pound. The money 
derived from this sale is given in column 9. In column 10 is 
given the total sum derived from adding the figures in columns 
Sand 9. In column 11 we give the value of each pound of milk- 
fat as found for each milk from the values given in column 10. 
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In the foregoing table we have reduced all the cheese to the 
same composition or proportion of fat and casein by removing 
from the figures contained in column 38 such amounts of casein 
and water as would make all the cheese obtained from the differ- 
ent milks have the same composition. The sole difference in com- 
position between cheese made from milks poor and rich in fat is the 
increased proportion of casein and water contained in the cheese 
made from the poorer milk. In market value this increased casein 
and water is much inferior to cheese. In allowing an increased 
value for each pound of fat in poor milk, we cannot in justice 
give more than is called for by the market value of those con- 
stituents which the cheese from poorer milk contains in larger 
proportions, relative to fat. In other words, it is unjust to allow 
83 cents for extra casein and water which cheese from poor milk 
contains, as compared with cheese from richer milk. The market 
value of casein and water, as represented by separator skim-milk 
cheese, is rarely over 2 cents a pound; and it is therefore not 
just to pay for casein and water the same as we pay for whole- 
milk cheese. 

From column 11 we see that, on the basis used, each pound 
of fat in the poorest milk (8 per cent of fat) brings one-half cent 
more than does each pound of fat in the richest milk (4 per cent 
of fat). To make a greater difference than this is simply to cheat 
the producer of richer milk in behalf of the producer of poorer 
milk. 


4. Tap Errect or ADDING SkIM-MILK TO DirrEeRENT MILKS TO 
MAK® CHEESP OF UNIFORM COMPOSITION. 

There is another and, perhaps, clearer way of presenting the 
differences to which attention has been called above. We can 
easily make the cheese-producing value of milk-fat in milk con- 
taining 4 per cent of fat identical with that of milk-fat in milk 
containing 8 per cent of fat. How this can be done, we readily 
see, when we consider that the cheese-making power of fat in 
poor milk is greater than that in richer milk solely because it 
contains more casein in proportion to the fat, From our seagon’s 
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general average, we find that in milk containing 8 per cent of 
fat, there is 2.10 per cent of casein, while in milk containing 4 
per cent of fat there is 2.40 per cent of casein. Now, if the 
richer milk contained as much casein for its fat as does the poorer 
milk, the milk containing 4 per cent of fat would contain 2.80 
per cent of casein instead of 2.40 per cent. Now, is there any 
practicable way by means of which we can add casein to the 
richer milk, so that it will contain 2.80 pounds of casein for 4 
pounds of fat? We need only to add a certain amount of sepa- 
rator-skim-milk according to the amount of casein contained. In 
the table below we have indicated in column 4 how much casein 
it is necessary to add to 100 pounds of each milk in order to make 
the cheese-producing power of each pound of milk-fat the same 
in all milks. In column 5 we state the number of pounds of 
separator-skim-milk, containing 2.25 per cent of casein, that 
should be added to 100 pounds of milk to furnish the increased 
amount of casein given in column 4. The yield of cheese from 
100 pounds of these casein-fortified milks is given in column 7; 
and in column 8, the increased yield of cheese due to the casein 
added. Allowing 84 cents a pound for the cheese and deducting 
the cost of the skim-milk added, at the rate of 12 cents for 100 
pounds, we obtain in column 11 the money values received from 
the cheese produced. In column 12 the value is given for each 
pound of milk-fat. 

In the case of each milk, after receiving the added casein in 
the form of skim-milk, there are 0.70 pound of casein for each 
pound of milk-fat, and 2.85 pounds of cheese are made for each 


pound of fat. 
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The facts which are embodied in the foregoing table indicate 
the same difference of actual money value between the richest 
and poorest milks that we observed before. The value of one 
pound of milk-fat is one-half of one cent more in the poorest 
than in the richest milk. 


5. THp Errect oF Removine Fat rrom Dirrrrent MILKS TO 
Mak CueEresp or UNirorm Composition. 

There is still another way in which these milks can have the 
cheese-making power of their fat made uniform. As milk grows 
richer in fat, there is more fat in proportion to casein. Instead 
of adding casein to make up the deficiency, we can remove fat _ 
and thus make the relation of fat and casein uniform. By sep- 
arating a certain amount of milk and returning the skim-milk to 
the unseparated portion, we can easily remove the excess of fat 
relative to casein in any rich milk. The milk thus treated will 
make cheese of exactly the same composition as the poorer milk 
and the fat removed can be made into butter. In the following 
table, we give in column 2 the amounts of fat remaining in the 
milks, after enough fat has been removed to make the amount of 
casein equal 0.70 pound for each pound of milk-fat. In column 3 
we state the amounts of fat to be removed and in column 4 the 
approximate amount of milk to be separated in 100 pounds in 
order to remove the fat desired. We state also the amounts of 
butter made from the fat removed, and the value of such butter at 
18 cents a pound. In column 7 we give the amounts of cheese 
made from the milks after the desired amounts of fat have been 
removed. In column 8 is stated the value of the cheese at 8 cents 
a pound and in column 9 the total value of cheese and butter. 
In column 10 we give the value of each pound of milk-fat, cor- 
responding to the values given in column 9. 
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TABLE SHOWING RESULTS OF REMOVING FAT FROM DIFFERENT MILKS IN 
ORDER TO MAKE CHEESE OF UNIFORM COMPOSITION. 


S Bore ects  kees se ieee se 3s 6 
= ose ee ae Se Om a og 3 oO 
eee bao | 8} Bee |) 9B BS 1 a8 of | 
See e2eee | 2a | ue 32s ip at ata ae geu | 9 
os 4s &] 5°92 =°8 7S Qa 2 aR 2 oa 
wg mene ae g so ae OM Qe So Ss 
led Sn) abies be eSid 24 ode) Beh. oboe ile 
Romeros |. | 8 S| ees fee ag | Seas ft Ord Ree 
Ss | seas |UsH| ve. | Se84 | ofS | UEE| o83 | o88 | ox 
So |2Sse)s2a| 388 | S228 | 282 | 322/ 288 | 222 | 33 
e Rae Saale bs Sopot rae Ss & S S = 
1 2 3 5 6 7 8 9 10 

Cents Cents. Cents Cents 

3 0 0 0 0 8.55 | 72.68 | 72.68 | 24.23 

3.1 3.06 | 0.04 1.3 0.05 0.90 | 8.72 | 74.12 | 75.02 | 24.20 
3.2 3.11 | 0.09 3 0.10 1,80, | 8:87.| 75240-). 77,20 (> 2a19 

3.3 3.16 | 0.14 Fae 0.16 2.88 | 9.00] 76.50] 79.38 | 24.06 

3.4 3.20 | 0.20 6 0.23 4-14 |-9:12 |. 77.52 | -81.66 | 24.02 

3.5 3.24 | 0.26 7.4 0.30 5.40 | 9.24 | 78.54 | 83.94] 23.98 

3.6 3.29 | 0.31 8.6 0.36 6.48 | 9.37! 79.65 | 86.18 | 23.93 

3.7 3.83 | 0.37 | 10 0.43 7.74 | 9.49} 8067] 88.41 | 23.89 

3.8 3.37 | 0:43 | 12.3 0.50 9 9.61 | 81.68 | 90.68 | 23.86 

3.9 3.40 | 0.50|] 13 0.58 | 10.44 | 9.69 | 82.36 | 92.80] 23.80 

4 3.43 | 0.57] 14.3 0.66 | 11.88 | 9.77 | 83.05 | 94.93 | 23.73 


An examination of the figures in column 10 leads to the same 
result reached in the previous conclusions, viz.: that the actual 
value of one pound of milk-fat in milk containing 3 per cent of 
fat does not exceed the value of one pound of milk-fat in milk 
containing 4 per cent of fat by more than one-half of one cent. 


6. Mitk-Fat as A Basis or PayinG ror MILK ror CHEESE-MAKING. 


Dairymen who produce milk for cheese-making hold one of three 
opinions in regard to the use of milk-fat as a basis to use in pay- 
ing for milk. Some strongly object to its use’on the ground that 
all normal milks have an equal value for cheese production; but 
this objection is founded on the densest ignorance of the compo- 
sition of milk and its relation to cheese production. Others fully 
accept the use of the milk-fat basis as representing what is fair 
and desirable. Others accept the use of the milk-fat basis in a 
modified form, claiming that fat in poorer milk corresponds 
relatively to more cheese than does fat in richer milk and that 
the actual cheese production should, as nearly as possible, serve 
as the basis of payment, on the ground that the constituents in 
100 pounds of cheese made from poor milk have just as great a 


td 
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market value as do the constituents in 100 pounds of cheese made 
from richer milk. 

Let us now briefly make some comparisons between different 
methods of paying for milk for cheese-making, in order to test the 
question of fairness, expressed in money value. For the sake of 
simplicity we will compare the milks of two men, when there is a 
difference of one per cent of milk-fat, for example, 3 and 4 per 
cent. We will assume that the cheese produced nets ten cents a 
pound. We will make our comparison on the basis of 100 pounds 
of milk, allowing that the cheese yield from 100 pounds of milk 
containing 3 per cent of fat is 8.55 pounds, and from milk con- 
taining 4 per cent of fat, 10.40 pounds. 

As a standard of comparison, we will use the values which are 
found by taking the market value of the fat and solids-not-fat 
separately. To explain more fully, when cheese sells at ten cents 
a pound, this makes each pound of fat in the cheese worth about 
25.9 cents and each pound of solids-not-fat (casein, ash, ete.) 
worth about 3.9 cents. Applying these values to the cheese 
made from the two milks under consideration, or determining the 
value of the cheese according to its composition, we find that the 
cheese made from 100 pounds of milk containing 3 per cent of 
fat has a market value of 82.1 cents, while the cheese made from 
100 pounds of milk containing 4 per cent of fat has a market 
value of 107.4 cents. This may be called the exact or standard 
method of ascertaining the value of milk for cheese-making. 
This method recognizes the real value of all the constituents 
of the milk which are concerned in cheese-making. This method 
does the greatest possible justice to all kinds of milk, and, there- 
fore, we will use the results given by this method as a basis for 
comparison with other methods. 

The methods to be compared are the following: 

(1) Standard method based on yield and composition of cheese. 

(2) Method based on weight of milk. . 

(83) Method based on weight of cheese produced. 

(4) Modified method based on milk-fat. 

(5) Method based on milk-fat. 
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(1) Comparison of Standard Method and Weight-of-Milk Method.— 
When milk is paid for by weight alone, each patron receives the 
same amount of money for 100 pounds of milk, without any re- 
gard whatever for the composition of the milk or the amount of 
cheese it will make. The amount of cheese made from 100 
pounds of each kind of milk specified above is the sum of 8.55 
pounds and 10.40 pounds, or a total of 18.95 pounds, which at 10 
cents a pound, brings 189.5 cents. This is divided equally be- 
tween the two patrons, because each furnishes the same amount 
of milk. Hence each receives 94.75 cents for the cheese made 
from his milk. 


STANDARD WEIGHT-OF- 
METHOD. MILK METHOD. 
P ds of f foo MA 
ounds of fat} cheese made 
PATRONS. in100pounds| from 100 |A™Mountofmoney | 4 mount of money 
of milk, pounds of divided accord-| Teceived when 
milk. i pi divided accord- 
ng to yieldand 
composition of ing to weislt of 
auGREAT milk furnished. 
Cents. Cents. 
Fo SOR eens 3 8.55 82.1 94.75 
Pearce ccas so setoue Wiis 4 10.40 107.4 94.75 


When payment is made by the weight-of-milk method, A re- 
ceives the same amount of money for 8.55 pounds of cheese that 
B receives for 10.40 pounds; A receives over 11 cents for each 
pound of the cheese made from his milk, while B receives only 
9.1 cents a pound for the cheese made from his milk. A receives 
31.6 cents for each pound of his milk-fat, while B receives only 
23.7 cents for each pound of his. A receives for 100 pounds of 
milk 12.65 cents which belongs entirely to B, because this extra 
money comes solely from the additional amount of more valuable 
cheese produced by the milk of B. One method makes no differ- 
ence in the value of the milk furnished, while there actually 
exists a difference of 25.8 cents for 100 pounds of milk in favor 
of B. Estimated for a season, the difference between the divi- 
dends of A and B should not be less than $7.50 for each cow. 
That gross injustice is inevitably done, when milk is paid for by 
the weight-of-milk method, must become too obvious to require 
further discusion. 
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(2) Comparison of Standard Method and the Yield-of-Cheese 
Method.—The proposition that yield-of-cheese furnishes the only 
just basis upon which to pay for milk is very plausible; but it is 
seen not to be fair when we consider the difference existing in 
the composition of the cheese produced from milks containing 
different amounts of fat. We have only to consider that all 
the difference that may exist in favor of poorer milk is entirely 
eliminated by adding skim-milk to, or removing fat from, the 
richer milk, so far as relates to the composition of the cheese 
produced or the relation of milk-fat to cheese yield. The differ- 
ence in the relation of milk-fat to cheese yield in favor of poor 
milk as compared with richer milk is simply a skim-milk differ- 
ence and therefore a skim-milk-cheese difference. This difference, as 
it affects paying for milk, is indicated in the following table: 


STANDARD YIELD-OF- 
METHOD. CHEESE METHOD. 
i} ds of f renee x 
ounds of fat} cheese made 
PATRONS. in 100 pounds from 100 Sencunice gar Amount of money 
of milk pounds of 3 _| received when 
divided accord . 
milk. divided accord- 
ing toyleldand| ing to yield of 
composition of ho y 
| | cheese: cheese. 
Cents. Cents. 
JAE ISS SES HC Oe 3 8.55 2.1 85. 
BAT Beegiy to ens 4 | 10.40 107.4 | 104.0 


When payment is made by the yield-of-cheese method, A re- 
ceives for 100 pounds of milk 3.4 cents more, and B, 3.4 cents 
less, than each should when the payment is made in the most 
equitable manner. While there is a much closer approximation 
to fairness, we see that there is still a marked advantage in favor 
of the poorer milk; since A’s milk-fat brings him 28.5 cents a 
pound and B’s milk-fat brings him only 26 cents a pound, whereas 
there should, at most, be an average difference of not more than 
one-half cent. Estimated for a season, B receives for each cow 
about two dollars less than he should receive, and A receives 
that much more, when each is paid according to the amount of 
cheese made from milk, without reference to the composition of 
the cheese made. 
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(3) Comparison of Standard Method and the Modified Milk-fat 
Method.—A method of paying for milk at cheese factories has 
been proposed and used to a very limited extent in Canada, 
which is intended to take into consideration the casein of milk 
as well as the fat. The effort is made to accomplish this by 
adding two to the per cent of milk. For example, in the case of 
A and B, whose milk contain 3 and 4 per cent of fat, we add two 
to each and the figures become 5 and 6. If the total cheese sells 
for 189.5 cents, then A will receive five-elevenths of this or 86.1 
cents, while B will receive six-elevenths or 103.4 cents. The ad- 
dition of this fixed number is supposed to make allowance for 
the casein in the different milks. In the tabulated statement 
below, we give the results of this method of dividing the money 
received from cheese, compared with the results of dividing ac- 
cording to the yield and composition of cheese. 


STANDARD MODIFIED MILK- 
METHOD, Fat METHOD. 
Pounds of 
Pounds of fat| cheese made 
PATRONS. in 100 pounds from 100 eer gear te Amount of money 
of milk. pounds of divided accora-| received when 
milk. ie divided accord- 
ing to yield and A 
composition of | 18, to modes 
| anioade" milk-fat metho 
Cents. Cents. 
PAGE cerste e hss: Shoe oto 3 8.55 82 3 
183) sess Chee ee eee 4 10.40 107.4 103.4 


When payment for milk is made by the modified milk-fat 
method, A receives for 100 pounds of milk 4 cents more, and B, 
4 cents less, than each should, when the payment is made in the 
fairest manner. A’s milk-fat will yield him 28.7 cents a pound 
and B’s will bring him only 25.85 cents a pound. This is a 
marked advantage in favor of the poorer milk, nearly six times 
as great a difference as there should justly be. Estimated for a 
season, B receives for each cow $2.40 less than he should receive, 
and A receives that much more, when paid according to the modi- 
fied milk-fat method as described above, without reference to 
the composition of the cheese made. 
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The fairness of this modified milk-fat method is based upon 
two erroneous assumptions. First, it assumes that cheese made 
from poor milk has the same composition and its constituents 
the same market value as cheese made from richer milk. Second, 
it assumes that by adding two we make proper allowance for the 
casein in all milks, or, in other words, that A’s milk contains 
as much casein as B’s. It ignores the general rule that casein 
increases when the fat increases, even though the increase may 
not be proportional to the increase of fat. It allows payment for 
all the casein in poor milk, but only for a part of the casein in 
richer milk. The advantage is in favor of poor milk, and is as 
before a skim-milk advantage. 

If any fixed factor is to be added, the figure which will give 
results in closest agreement with the yield and composition of 
cheese is 0.3. To illustrate, in case of A and B, adding 0.3 to 3 
and 4, we have 3.3 and 4.3. Dividing 189.5 cents between these 
in proportion we have 

A’s receipts, 82.28 cents (Standard method = 82.1 cents). 
B’s receipts, 107.22 cents (Standard method — 107.4 cents). 

(4) Comparison of Standard Method and Milk-fat Method.— In 
the milk-fat method the receipts from cheese are divided in pro- 
portion to the amount of fat furnished. A and B furnish respec- 
tively 3 and 4 pounds of milk-fat. The receipts from cheese are 
189.5 cents, of which A receives three-sevenths, 81.2 cents, and 
B four-sevenths, 108.3 cents. 


STANDARD MILK-FAT 
METHOD. METHOD. 
eae a Se SSeS 
Pounds of fat | cheese made 
PATRONS. in100pounds| from 100 |Amount of money |Amount of money 
f milk. pounds of 
c ilk divided accord-| divided accord- 
OLS ing to yleldand| ing to amount 
composition of ; of milk-fat fur- 
cheese. nished. 
Cents. Cents. 
AW esccticsb ace sete eclees 3 8.55 82.1 81.2 
ke LOS aS eee ae 4 | 10.40 107.4 108.3 


When payment for milk is made according to the amount of 
milk-fat furnished, A receives nine-tenths of one cent less, and 
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B receives nine-tenths of one cent more, than each does, when 
the payment is made in the fairest manner. A pound of milk- 
fat brings each 27.07 cents. Estimated for a season, A receives 
for each cow 54 cents less, and B 54 cents more, than each would 
receive, if paid according to the standard method. 

Now that we have compared each of the different methods with 
what we have called a standard method, it will be well to bring 
all the methods together for a general comparison. 


OF MongryY RECEIVED FOR 100 PoUNDS oF MILK By DIFEERENT 
METHODS OF DIVISION. 


AMOUNT 


YIELD OF|MODIFIED| WEIGHT- 
are reese CHEESE| MILK-FAaT| OF-MILK 
Pounds of Ge: : METHOD. METHOD. METHOD. 
Pounds i eles 
fatin1 made 
are pounds of om ea on paaleiot On basis of | On basis of | On basis of | On basis of 
mx, [Pon | compost, | amount of | weight of | milk-fat | amount of 
we Seon, at milk-fat | cheese pro- |with2added| milk fur- 
cheese furnished. duced. for casein. nished. 
A Cents. aL 9 Cents. 5 at 1 wii 75 
Weseeas 3 8.55 82.1 1 85. < 4. 
Bien mers’ 4 10.40 107.4 108.3 104.0 103.4 94.75 


We indicate below the amount received for each pound of fat 


in milk by A and B according to the different methods of division. 


AMOUNT OF MONEY RECEIVED FOR ONE PoUND OF MILK-FAT BY DIFFERENT 
METHODS OF DIVISION. 


Yield-of- Modified 
Standard Milk-fat Weight-of- 
AEE method. | method. Boats ere | milk method. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
A 27.37 27.07 28.50 28.70 31.58 
B 26.85 27.07 | 26.00 | 25.85 23.69 


In the tabulated statement below we give the amount of money 
each patron receives above or below the amount each would re- 
ceive, when division is made by the standard method. 
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MILE-FAT Metuop YIELD-OF-CHEESE MODIFIED MILK-FaT WEIGHT-OF-MILK 
; F METHOD. 


METHOD. METHOD 
PATRON. 
Above. Below. Above. Below. Above. Below. Above. Below. 
Mer teal, oe sc o.0on: fsa A ae art Gethe See wos 
Seecinaes O09 ease ten ellecceses B24. ee ocse.s sueeets -65 


From the last table preceding it will be noticed that of the dif- 
ferent methods every one except the milk-fat method gives to the 
poorer milk more than belongs to it, while the milk-fat method 
alone gives to the richer milk more than strictly belongs toit. But 
while the extra amount given to the richer milk by the milk-fat 
method is only nine-tenths of one cent for 100 pounds of milk, 
the extra amount given to the poorer milk is in no case Jess than 
3.4 cents for 100 pounds of milk and varies from this to 12.65 
cents. It will thus be seen that the milk-fat method comes 
nearer to doing absolute justice than any other method in use. 

By way of review, it is desirable to emphasize statements of 
certain important facts. 

(1) Milk varies greatly in its composition. In paying for milk 
for cheese-making, absolute fairness can be realized in every in- 
dividual case only by a careful direct determination of both fat 
and casein. But this is not practicable. 

(2) Cheese made from milk rich in fat is greater in yield, and 
its constituents, pound for pound of cheese, possess a higher value 
than cheese made from milk poorer in fat. 

(3) When a pound of fat in poor milk is equivalent to more 
cheese than is a pound of fat in richer milk, the difference can be 
wholly removed by adding skim-milk to, or removing fat from, 
the richer milk. The difference in composition between cheese 
made from poor and rich milk is a skim-milk difference and a 
skim-milk cheese difference. 

(4) Of all practicable methods suggested, the use of milk-fat 
as a basis in paying for milk for cheese-making gives the nearest 
approach to absolute fairness. 

(5) All proposed modifications of the milk-fat method are in 
the interest of the producer of poor milk as against the interest 


- 


of the producer of richer milk. 
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7. Reasons ror DISCARDING THE WeEIGHT-OF-MILK MBTHOD. 

(1) Because it is based upon the false assumption, that all kinds 
of milk have the same cheese-producing value. It fails to recognize 
the fundamental fact that milks differ in regard to the amount of 
cheese they can produce. 

(2) Because the method, being founded upon a false basis, is un- 
just and is, therefore, not business-like. By this system, money 
which belongs solely to the producer of the better milk is taken 
from his pocket and transferred to that of his neighbor, who pro- 
duces poorer milk. 

(3) Because the old system discounages the production of better 
milk and is a positive barrier to improvement. When milk is paid 
for by weight alone, then more money can be gained by increas- 
ing the amount of milk produced, without regard to its composi- 
tion. It is a well-known fact that under this system the compo- 
sition of milk has deteriorated in the last generation, and, so long 
as a premium was offered for increasing the amount of milk pro- 
duced, there was no inducement to pay any attention to the com- 
position of the milk, if only it met the legal requirements. 

(4) Because the old system encourages the addition of water, 
removal of cream and all similar forms of dishonesty. When 
quantity and not quality is paid for, some will be found who will 
try dishonestly to take advantage of the system; and this can 
hardly be surprising, when the system itself is founded upon an 
untruth, and is itself dishonest. 


8. Reasons ror Usinec THE MILK-Fat BASIS IN PAYING ror MILK 
AT CHEESE FACTORIES. 


(1) Because the amount of fat in milk offers the most accurate, 
practicable and just basis we have for determining the cheese-produc- 
ing value of milk. 

(2) Because this method recognizes the fundamental truth that 
different milks possess different values for cheese-making. 

(3) Because this method, being based upon the truth, is just to all 
and is, therefore, in the highest sense business-like. It guarantees 
pay for what is in the milk that makes cheese. 
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(4) Because the adoption of this method will result in an im- 
provement in the character of the milk production. Why? Because 
it offers an inducement to each dairyman to improve the composi- 
tion of his milk. It puts more money into the pocket of the man 
who produces the better milk. This improvement will be rea- 
lized as a result of more careful selection of dairy animals, more 
attention to breeding, more intelligent and economical feeding, 
more humane treatment of dairy animals and better care of milk. 

(5) Because all temptation to adulterate milk by watering ot 
skimming is removed, since a man receives pay for just what he 
furnishes that is of most value for cheese production. 

(6) Because the adoption of this system lies at the very founda- 
tion of the future improvement of the dairy industry. Nothing will 
so quickly open the eyes of dairymen and show them the need of 
improvement in milk production as the application of this system 
to their herds and individual animals. 

(6) Because improvement in the character of dairy animals and 
in the consequent yield and composition of milk means economy of 
production and increased profit. Our investigation with different 
breeds of dairy animals has emphasized the fact that a pound of 
fat in rich milk is produced at a lower cost than in poorer milk. 
It would not be difficult to show that it would be easily possible 
within a few years to increase the yield of our annual cheese- 
product by an amount equal in value to one million dollars, with 
fewer animals and at an actually less cost than at present. 


III. ECONOMY IN USING FERTILIZERS FOR RAISING 
POTATOES.* 


SUMMARY. 

In 1895 fertilizers were applied at the rate of 1,000 and 2,000 
pounds an acre in raising potatoes. A second crop of potatoes 
was raised on the same ground in 1896 without using fertilizers 
in order to ascertain to what extent the fertilizers applied in 
1895 would benefit the crop of 1896. 

The application of 1,000 pounds of fertilizer increased the crop 
of marketable potatoes 48.4 bushels an acre in 1895 and 39.6 
bushels in 1896, the total increase for the two years being 88 
bushels. The use of 2,000 pounds of fertilizer increased the 
yield over the foregoing to the extent of 4.4 bushels in 1895 and 
14.1 bushels in 1896, the total increase for the two years being 
18.5 bushels. 

The application of 1,000 pounds of fertilizer increased the pro- 
portion of marketable potatoes 6.8 per cent in 1895 and 9 per cent 
in 1896; while the use of an additional half ton of fertilizer in- 
creased the percentage of marketable potatoes over the foregoing 
to the extent of 1.3 per cent in 1895 and 2.6 per cent in 1896. 

The use of 1,000 pounds of fertilizer an acre produced an in- 
creased yield of marketable potatoes, which, at 50 cents a bushel, 
made a net gain of $27.58 in income during the two years. The 
use of 2,000 pounds of fertilizer yielded in net increase of income 
during the two years $7.12 less than did the appiication of 1,000 
pounds. ° 

In using 1,000 pounds of fertilizer there were added to an acre 
of soil, on an average, 36.4 pounds of nitrogen, 76.9 pounds of 
available phosphoric acid, and 90.6 pounds of potash; and twice 
these amounts in using 2,000 pounds of fertilizer. Adding to 
these the amount of plant-food already known to be present in 
the soil and then deducting the quantities removed by the two 
crops grown, we find that excessive amounts of nitrogen, potash 


* Published also as Bulletin No. 112. 
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and, particularly, phosphoric acid, were left unused when 2,000 
pounds of fertilizer were applied. 

Phosphoric acid is probably applied often in uselessly large 
quantities in raising potatoes, as compared with potash and 
nitrogen. 

The use of over 1,000 pounds of fertilizer an acre under the 
conditions tried was attended with loss, as compared with the 
results obtained in using 1,000 pounds of fertilizer. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In 1895 several different commercial fertilizers were used in an 
experiment which had for its object a comparison of these ferti- 
lizers for use in raising potatoes, and especially a comparison of 
results obtained by using different amounts of fertilizer. The 
results were given in detail in Bulletin 93. It was found that the 
application of 2,000 pounds of fertilizer gave in no case as eco- 
nomical results as did the use of 1,000 pounds. 

It was further designed to raise potatoes on this same field in 
1896, without use of additional fertilizers, in order to ascertain to 
what extent the fertilizing materials remaining unused in the 
soil could be utilized during the second season. The soil is pecu- 
liarly adapted to leaching, consisting of light loam, two or three 
feet deep, underlaid by sand and gravel and extending down in- 
definitely. 

The field is located at Northville, L. I. The details of the 
work were in the hands of Mr. H. L. Hallock, under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Stewart and Sirrine, of Jamaica, as representa- 
tives of the Station. The same methods were used in growing 
the crop ‘as the preceding year. 

We will now consider in order the following points: 

(1) Yield of potatoes. 

(2) Proportion of marketable potatoes. 

(3) Relation of yield to cost of fertilizer used. 

(4) Relation of plant-food applied to that removed by crop. 

The table below gives the detailed results secured from each 
plot with reference to yield and proportion of marketable po- 
tatoes during the two years of the experiment. 
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TABLE SHOWING YIELD OF POTATOES DURING TWO YEARS. 


NUMBER OF 
PLOT. 
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YIELD OF POTATOES 


PER CENT OF MAR- 


acpi PER ACRE. KETABLE POTATOES. 
used per Savile tie 

BEES: In 1895. | In 1896. | In 1895. | In 1896. 

Bushels. | Bushels. 

None. 150.6 113.6 83.8 75.2 
1000 197.3 148.2 88.4 81.8 
1500 188.4 172.7 91.0 83.4 
2000 216.3 167.0 91.6 85.2 
1000 207.5 154.1 91.0 82.8 
1500 197.1 174.9 91.6 85.6 
2000 199.8 149.1 92.3 86.3 
1000 180.0 177.8 88.9 83.4 
2000 183.3 170.3 92.6 86.3 
1000 193.4 160.4 89.2 83.0 
2000 219.2 174.6 92.6 86.2 
1000 204.0 156.8 92.0 85.7 
2000 169.4 170.7 92.3 88.0 
1000 194.5 146.0 91.5 85.6 
2000 187.5 154.7 90.5 85.4 
1000 189.8 140.9 90.6 83.1 
2600 196.3 154.5 92.0 86.1 
1000 193.7 129.0 90.5 83.0 

. 2000 191.4 150.9 91.7 85.9 
1000 156.9 140.1 89.5 85.8 
2000 158.4 159.9 91.9 89.6 
1000 200.5 140.0 91.5 87.1 
2000 BBBHI 167.0 92.0 88.6 
1000 201.8 139.4 93.0 85.0 
2000 | 187.9 | 144.0 | 91.5 87.5 


1. YIELD oF POTATOES. 


PER CENT OF 
CULLs. 


In 1895. | In 1896. 


24.8 
18.2 
16.6 
14.8 
17.2 
14.4 
VEE 
16.6 
1Se7 
17.0 
13.8 
14.3 
12.0 
14.4 
14.6 
16.9 
13.9 
17.0 
14,1 
14,2 
10.4 
| 12.9 
| 11.4 


ee 
AAO DO WOH 


— 


G ~2 00 00 90 S 9 © 001010 OIG AS I 
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15.0 
12.5 
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That portion of the foregoing table relating to yield of crop 


can be summarized in the following manner, taking the average 
of these plots receiving 1,000 pounds of fertilizer and the average 
of those receiving 2,000 pounds. 


TABLE SHOWING YIELID OF POTATOES FOR Two YEARS. 


| 


52 BUSHELS OF PoraToEs| BUSHELS OF POTATOES BUSHELS OF POTATOES 

a fx PRODUCED PER ACRE PRODUCED PER ACRE PRODUCED PER ACRE 

CLES IN 1895. IN 1896. IN Two YEARS. 

S58 # = 

aN, | 

55 = | Total. Market-! Cutle.| Total. | Market-| Calis.) Total. Markel) Gulls. 
0 150.6 126.2 | 24.4 113.6 85.4 | 28.2 264.2 211.6 52.6 

1000 192.7 174.6 | 18.1 148.4 125.0 | 23.4 341.1 299.6 41,5 

2000 194.8 179.0 | 15.8 160.2 139.1 | 21.1 355.0 318.1 36.9 
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From this summarized tabular statement, it can be seen that: 

(1) In general terms, the unfertilized land produced the small- 
est crop; the land receiving 1,000 pounds of fertilizer produced 
a considerably larger crop; and the land receiving 2,000 pounds 
of fertilizer produced a little larger crop than the one receiving 
1,000 pounds. 

(2) The use of 1,000 pounds of fertilizer increased the whole 
crop 42.1 bushels per acre in 1895 and 34.8 bushels in 1896, the 
total increase for the two years being 76.9 bushels. 

(3) The use of 2,000 pounds of fertilizer increased the yield 
over the crop receiving 1,000 pounds of fertilizer to the extent of 
2.1 bushels per acre in 1895 and 11.8 bushels in 1896, the total 
increase for the two years being 14 bushels for the additional 
application in 1895 of 1,000 pounds of fertilizer. 

In order to study the effect of the application of fertilizers 
upon the proportion of marketable potatoes produced, we sum- 
marize the detailed results given above in the following tabulated 
statement: 


2. PROPORTION OF MARKETABLE POTATOES. 


TABLE SHOWING PROPORTION OF MARKETABLE POTATOES PRODUCED. 


Pounds of Per cent of Per cent’? of |Average percent Average per 
fertilizer applied mn marketa ble qadekotable of marketable coe of auld 
potatoes produc- | potatoes produc- | potatoes produc- produced in 
per acre in 1895. edin 1895. pored in 1896. ed in two years. two years. 
0 83.8 75.2 (as 20.5 
1000 90.6 84.2 87.4 12.6 
2000 91.9 86.8 89.4 10.6 


This tabulated summary indicates that,— 

(1) In general, the proportion of marketable potatoes increased 
with the amount of fertilizer used. 

(2) The use of 1,000 pounds of fertilizer increased the propor- 
tion of marketable potatoes 6.8 per cent in 1895 and 9 per cent 
in 1896, the average increase for the two years being about 8 per 
cent. 

(3) The use of an additional half ton of fertilizer (or 2,000 
pounds an acre) increased the percentage of marketable potatoes 
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slightly over the crop produced by the use of 1,000 pounds of 
fertilizer, the increase being 1.3 per cent in 1895 and 2.6 per cent 
in 1896, the average increase for the two years being about 2 per 
cent. 


3. RELATION oF YIELD TO Cost oF FERTILIZER USED. 

We have seen above that the application of fertilizers produced 
an increased crop having a larger proportion of marketable pota- 
toes. Considered from the standpoint of economy, it is essential 
that we know how much the increased production cost and 
whether it was made at a profit or loss. We present only a 
summarized form of our results covering the two years of work. 


TABLE SHOWING FERTILIZER COST OF POTATO CROP. 


. (COPE Ty et et Se 
8 & oSeee Soe rt a8 ) 
ee a MSHS aoe ae an ry 
so Heo on 835 £3 ma 
Bk Pe eso ee! ov © ; 5 
AIS) ° QSeo oe ao ie) i Ss 
oe ghaog Pasa we. i So" a 
a 25 5 SSE mba a Oz a54 a 
ee Sk ASSES SB as EA Aug a= 
ong ee, Sask. a2en Soh wae = 
ae e= SCAG iS fest ago 56S a8 
Bees e SefuSa | Soe | B85 | ste a 

Rosa Cra ° Bo 
oa F sbalsh | gaee zo8 ans 2 
Ay < 4 1S) Q > a 
Cents. 

0 0 0 0 211.6 BLOSSOM a eee aoe 
1000 $16.37 88 18.6 299.6 149.75 $27.58 
2000 32.74 106.4 30.8 318.1 159.00 - 20.46 


The foregoing tabulated results enable us to make the follow- 
ing statements: 

(1) During the two years the use of 2,000 pounds of fertilizer 
an acre increased the yield of potatoes 183 bushels over the yield 
produced by the use of 1,000 pounds of fertilizer. 

(2) This increase of 184 bushels cost $16.37 or 884 cents a 
bushel and was produced at a marked loss. 

(3) The use of 1,000 pounds of fertilizer an acre increased the 
crop during two years byabout 88 bushels of marketable potatoes 
over the unfertilized portions. 

(4) Deducting the cost of 1,000 pounds of fertilizer, we find 
that there was a net gain of $27.58 an acre for the two years. 

(5) The use of 2,000 pounds of fertilizer an acre, as compared 
with the use of no fertilizer, gave a net gain, during the two 
years, of $20.46 an acre. 
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4, RELATION oF PLANT-Foop Suppiiep to THAT REMOVED BY THE 
Two Crops. 

In the table below we have indicated the amounts of nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid, and potash applied to each plot and have also 
calculated the amounts removed by the crop during each of the 
two years. The amounts of plant-food removed by the crops 
from plot No. 1, which received no fertilizer, can be regarded as 
representing the quantity of plant-food in the soil available, un- 
der the conditions present, for the potato crop. In discussing 
the results presented we shall consider each form of plant-food 
by itself, summarizing the detailed results. 


TABLE SHOWING AMOUNTS OF PLANT-FOOD SUPPLIED AND USED DURING TWO 


YEARS. 
© : | 

2 9 POUNDS OF NI- a3 & | Pounpsor Pxos- : © | Pounps oF Por- 

og TROGEN USED| =“a | pHoric AcID| £¢ ASH USED PER 

= PER ACRE. ba 3S USED PER ACRE. Pe 5 ACRE. 
NUMBER ey i) “A, 
OF PLOT.| $3 cee Be 

ee In 1895. | In 1896. EEE In 1895. | In 1896. oe In 1895. | In 1896. 

oa a 

es oy PY 
Dba Bs See 0 24.8 | 18.7 0 15 11.4 0 46.7 | 35.2 
TS ee 40 32.6-|)'24.5 | “83:7 | 19.7 | -14-8 | 105:4 | 61:5 45.9 
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OS eae 60 32.5 | 28.9 | 125.5 | 19.7) 17.5 | 158 GPL | 5452 
Uc aS 5ea586 80 33 24.6 | 167.4 | 20 14.9 | 210.8 | 62 46.2 
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We saz wes: 90 30.2 | 28.1 | 124.2 | 18.3] 17 231 56.8 | 52.8 
LOSERS Be 30-05) oleOuis 2b) || uidcon| morose 16 75 60 49.7 
A LEt 5s toys a8 i 36.2 | 28.8 | 155 21.9 | 17-5 | 150 68 54.1 
A Zire tees oe 39:5 | 33.7) 95.9-|~79.2')- 2014 }215-7.| 107-5: | 639" 
1 See 79 28 2022) | loseae |e LOO emit len ieae 52.5 | 52.9 
a ee ere solder worse: 2d 1s) TSOs6i e985 vile Geo 60.3 | 45.2 
15 liek O0l9 | 225) LOle2 4) 1oeSu lone re ‘ 58.1] 48 
GE cers ae Bae SLES) |) S232 20155825 19) 14.1 i 58.8 | 43.7 
17 Seen (06-2 | sotck | 26 peli 19.6 | 15.5 | 162.4) 60.9} 47.9 
5 a ears 36.7 | 32 21231) 71922) PMO Ta W229) Sb are GO 40 
1 ee 73.4 | 31.6] 24.9 | 158.4 | 19.1! 15.1) 193.4 | 59.4! 46.8 
PX ERs (erZ6et |= 20-90] oak |e oieoste slot cdek 71.2 | 49.6 | 43.4 
74 ee Deen. | 20. |. 26545 MObsOR lb sO Lo 142.4 | 49.1] 49.6 
Die eee 32.9 | 33.1} 23.1] 83.5-| 20 14 61.5 | 62.2] 43.4 
23 Z 65.8) 1538-5 |© 2761/67 23.3 | 16 7 | 123 72.3 | 51.8 
7a ea 32.7 | 33.3 | 23 60.4 | 20.2 | 13.9 67.1] 62.6) 43.1 
25 65.4} 31 23.8 | 120.8 | 18.8} 14.4 | ee 58.2 | 44.6 
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AMOUNTS OF NITROGEN APPLIED AND REMOVED. 


Total number 

Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of | of pounds of 

fertilizer ap- nitrogen sup- | nitrogen re- | nitrogen re- | ‘nitrogen re- 
plied per acre plied per acre moved by moved by moved by 

in 1895. in fertilizer. | crop in 1895. | crop in 1896. | crops in two 

years. 

None. None. 24.8 18.7 43.5 
1,000 | Least.-.-..... 26.1 25.9 | 21h Sel agcee tees 
1,000 | Greatest ...... 45.0 34.2 1) Sania Wie eS, 
1,000 | Average ....-.. 36.4 31.8 24.5 56.3 
2,000 | Least......... 52.2 26 2358) ii tates 
2,000 | Greatest ...--. 90.0 38.5 28-8 |) see Sela 
2,000 | Average ...... 72.8 32.1 26.5 58.6 


The results which this summarized table present are of ex- 
ceeding interest, and we call attention to the following points: 

(1) On the plot where no fertilizer was applied, the crop re- 
moved from one acre of soil 24.8 pounds of nitrogen the first year 
and 18.7 pounds the second year, making a total of 43.5 pounds 
for the two years. This practically represents the amount of 
nitrogen in the soil available for the potato crop at the time un- 
der the conditions prevailing. 

(2) On the various plots where we applied 1,000 pounds of fer- 
tilizer in 1895, we supplied from 26.1 to 45 pounds: of nitrogen, 
the average being 36.4 pounds. In 1895 the crop used from 25.9 
to 34.2 pounds of nitrogen, the average being 31.8 pounds. In 
1896 the crop used from 21.8 to 29.3 pounds, the average being 
24.5 pounds. The total amount of nitrogen removed by these 
two succesive crops amounted to 56.3 pounds an acre. 

(3) On the various plots where we applied per acre 2,000 
pounds of fertilizer in 1895, we supplied from 52.2 to 90 pounds 
of nitrogen, the average being 72.8 pounds. In 1895 the crop 
used from 26 to 38.5 pounds of nitrogen, the average being 32.1 
pounds; and in 1896 the crop used from 23.8 to 28. 8 pounds, the 
average being 26.5 pounds. The total amount of nitrogen re- 
moved by these two successive crops amounted to 58.6 pounds an 
acre. 
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(4) In the two years the application of 36.4 pounds of nitrogen 
in 1,000 pounds of fertilizer caused a sufficiently increased crop 
to remove about 13 more pounds of nitrogen than did the crop 
from the unfertilized soil. More nitrogen was removed during 
the two years than was added in the fertilizer by about 20 pounds. 

(5) The application of 72.8 pounds of nitrogen, contained in 
2,000 pounds of fertilizer, caused during the two years an increase 
of crop sufficient to use only 2.3 pounds more of nitrogen than 
in the case where half the amount was applied. Less nitrogen 
was removed than applied by about 14 pounds, leaving about 58 
pounds of nitrogen unused, including the soil-nitrogen. 

(6) If we add the available nitrogen contained in the soil to 
that supplied in the fertilizer,and then indicate the amounts used 
each year, we can prepare the following interesting table. 


Pounds of 
Pounds of . Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of A 
fertilizer nteneentor use | nitrogen used | nitrogen left | nitrogen used arte A 
applied per b oninningot first by first year’s} for second by second raed nee 
acre. ar crop. crop. year’s Crop. | second year. 


eee ee eS ee ee SS Oe 


0 43.5 24.8 18.7 18.7 0 
1,000 79.9 31.8 48.1 24.5 23.6 
2,000 116.3 32.1 | 3.5 26 57.0 


It is more than probable that the unfertilized soil would still 
contain some available nitrogen and would not be completely 
exhausted, but how much remains we could only tell by further 
investigation. The amount of nitrogen supplied in 1,000 pounds 
of fertilizer is not greatly in excess of the crop’s needs for two 
years; but, it is safe to say, more economical results would have 
been obtained by applying one-half of the amount during each 
of two years than the whole amount during the first year, par- 
ticularly on soil which is so apt to lose nitrogen by leaching. 
Much more, then, would the foregoing statement apply to the 
case where we used 2,000 pounds of fertilizer and supplied three 
times as much as the first crop used. At the end of two years it 
is almost certain that very little of the applied nitrogen remained 
within reach of the plant and most of the remaining 57 pounds 
had been carried far down into the subsoil. 
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AMOUNT OF PHOSPHORIC ACID APPLIED AND REMOVED. 


Pounds of Total number 
- Pounds of Pounds of 

ao avaliable, | phosphoric | phosphoric | pounds ot 
applied per deid Epplied gerd removed anid removed | .Cid removed 

acre in 1895. Les pore, ie y 1805 a y 189 a PY, crORe in 

A years. 
INO || SeeSeaeedoce None 15.0 11.4 26.4 
1,000 east. = seer 58.5 | a7, 12:29) i eee ee 
1,000 Greatest . .--.| 97.8 20.7 LIES al Sasser wees 

1,000 Average ..-.. 76.9 19.2 14.8 34. 
2,000 Heastiweses..5- if 15.8 A | oe Da eretnrateiera 
2,000 Greatest . ..-- 195.6 23.3 oy (te abi gare 
2,000 Average ..... 160.2 19.5 16.0 35.5 


Summarizing this table, we can make the following state- 
ments: ' 

(1) When no fertilizer was applied, the crop removed from the 
soil 15 pounds of phosphoric acid the first year and 11.4 pounds 
the second year, or a total of 26.4 pounds for the two years. 
Under the conditions present, this total represents the amount 
of phosphoric acid available for the potato crops at the time and 
under the prevailing conditions: 

(2) When an application was made in 1895 of 1,000 pounds of 
fertilizer, an average amount of 76.9 pounds of available phos- 
phoric acid was supplied per acre. In 1895 the crop used 19.2 
pounds of phosphoric acid and in 1896 14.8 pounds, making a 
total of 34 pounds an acre for the two years. 

(3) When an application was made in 1895 of 2,000 pounds of 
fertilizer, an average amount of 160.2 pounds of available phos- 
phoric acid was supplied per acre. The first year the crop re- 
moved 19.5 pounds an acre, and the second year 16 pounds; and, 
during the two years, 35.5 pounds. 

(4) When 76.9 pounds of available phosphoric acid were added 
to the soil, the crop used only 34 pounds, or less than half the 
amount added, and only 7.6 pounds more than the amount used 
by the crop grown on unfertilized soil. 

(5) When the amount of phosphoric acid applied was increased 
to 160 pounds an acre the crop used only 35.5 pounds, less than 
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one fourth the amount applied, and only 9 pounds more than was 
removed when no phosphoric acid was added. 

(6) We will assume that at the beginning of the two years the 
soil contained not less than 26.4 pounds of available phosphoric 
acid. Adding this to the applied amounts we can prepare the 
following tabulated statement: 


Pounds of 
Hi Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of 
Pounds of phosphoric A A Pounds of . 
fertilizer | acid for use of | Phosphoric | phosphoric phospkoric | , Phosphoric 
applied per | crop at begin- acid used by acid left for acid used by acid remaining 
acre: ning of first first year’s jsecond year’s second crop unused after 
year’s crop. crop. crop. * | second year. 
0 26.4 15 11.4 11.4 0 
1,000 103.3 19.2 84.1 14.8 69.3 
2,000 186.6 19.5 167.1 16.0 151.1 
| 


While the data do not probably express the complete truth 
regarding the amount of available phosphoric acid in the unfer- 
tilized soil, it is the fertilized soil to which our attention here is 
called. When we applied 1,000 pounds of fertilizer, we had in 
the soil nearly six times as much as the first crop used. At the 
beginning of the second year there was remaining about six times 
as much as the second crop actually used, and at the end of two 
years twice as much phosphoric acid still remained unused as 
had been used by two crops. When an application was made of 
2,000 pounds of fertilizer an acre, there was present for the use of 
the crop about ten times as much as was used by the first crop. 
There was left for the second crop ten times as much as it used, 
and after the removal of two crops there remained over four 
times as much phosphoric acid as had been used by two whoie 
crops. The amount of phosphoric acid furnished by the average 
potato-fertilizer found in the market would, from these consid- 
erations, be regarded as containing phosphoric acid in excessive 
amounts as compared with the actual needs of the crop. 
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AMOUNTS OF POTASH APPLIED AND REMOVED. 


Total number 
Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of | of pounds of 
fertilizer ap- potash ap- potash re- potash re- potash re- 
plied per plied peracre | moved by moved by moved by 
acre in 1895. in fertilizer. | crop in 1895. | cropin 1896. crops in 
two years. 
NOM eel hese sen eee se oe None 46 7 oDee 81.9 
1,000 WOasticcnss conc 61.5 48.6 405~ >| Wise eee 
1,000 Greatest .....- 110.0 64.3 55el tease seteece 
1,000 Average ....-- 90.6 59.7 45.1 104.8 
2,000 Least... .5-.-- 123 49.1 44.6 
2,000 Greatest ...... 220 eae 54 PAS Bae 
2,000 Average....... 181.2 60 4 49.7 110.1 


Attention is called to the following points in connection with 
the table above: 

(1) When no fertilizer was applied, the crop removed from one 
acre of soil 46.7 pounds of potash the first year and 35.2 pounds 
the second year, or a total of 81.9 pounds for the two years. We 
are justified in saying that this amount represents the minimum 
amount of potash available for the potato crops at the time 
grown and under the conditions existing. 

(2) When an application was made in 1895 of 1,000 pounds of 
fertilizer, an average amount of 90.6 pounds of potash was sup- 
plied per acre. In 1895 the crop used 59.7 pounds of potash and 
in 1896, 45.1 pounds, making a total of 104.8 pounds an acre for 
the two years. The two crops removed about 15 pounds more 
than was applied. 

(3) When an application was made in 1895 of 2,000 pounds of 
fertilizer, an average amount of 181.2 pounds of potash was sup- 
plied per acre. The first year’s crop removed 60.4 pounds of pot- 
ash, the second crop, 49.7 pounds, and the two crops, 110.1 
pounds. The amount of potash applied exceeded that used in 
two years by over 70 pounds. 

(4) When we added to the soil 90.6 pounds of potash, the two 
crops used 23 pounds more potash than when none was applied. 

(5) When the amount of potash applied was increased to 181.2 
pounds an acre, the two crops used only 5 pounds more than 
when half that amount was applied. 
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(6) During the two years the crops on the unfertilized soil 
used 81.9 pounds of potash, and we will call this the amount 
available at the beginning of the two years. Adding this amount 
to the applied amounts, and indicating how much was removed 
and left each year, we can prepare the following tabulated state- 
ment: 


Pounds of Pounds of Pounds of | Pounds of Pounds of 
fertilizer | potash for use of | potash used /potash left for Vounds et potash re- 
applied per jcrop at beginning|by sivat year’s| second year’s |e ee vob. | used efter 
acre. of first year. rop. crop. second crop. | used after 
second year. 


0 81.9 46.7 35.2 35.2 0 
1,000 172.5 59.7 112.8 45.1 ion 


| 
| 
2,000 263.1 60.4 202.7 | 49.7 | 153.0 


When we applied 1,000 pounds of fertilizer, we had in the soil 
about three times as much potash as the first crop used. At the 
beginning of the second year, there was more than twice as much 
as the second crop actually used, and at the end of two years 
enough still remained unused to meet the demands of another 
good crop. When we applied 2,000 pounds of fertilizer an acre, 
there was present for the use of the crop about four-and-one-half 
times as much as was used by the crop the first season. There 
was left for the second crop about four times as much as it used; 
and after the removal of the second crop there remained about 
three times as much as would be required to meet the demands 
of another crop. We notice that the excessive application of 
potash was not so great as that of phosphoric acid, but still, in 
the application of 2,000 pounds of an average potato fertilizer, 
there is apt to be applied very much more potash than the single 
crop can possibly use. 

When we consider that some farmers on Long Island are in the 
habit of applying a ton of commercial fertilizer per acre every 
year in growing potatoes and frequently on the same field for 
some years succession, we see that one of two results must inevi- 
tably follow: First, there will be an accumulation of plant-food, 
rendering further fertilization unnecesasry for a period; or, sec- 
ond, the unused portions of plant-food will be more or less largely 
lost by leaching. From the general experience gathered it would 
appear that the latter result most often occurs. 


IV. THE REAL VALUE OF “NATURAL PLANT 
FOOD.”’* 


SUMMARY. 


Within the past year the sale of a material called “ Natural 
Plant Food ” has been vigorously pushed among the farmers of 
this State. Extravagant and misleading claims have been made 
for its value as a plant-food. 

The guaranteed analysis implies, and a specific claim is made, 
that the material is “all available to plants in the soil.” Chem- 
ical analysis at this Station shows that the materials are mostly 
in unavailable forms as plant-food. An average of three samples 
shows the following composition: 


a 


Total phesphorie VOU ree rage ba sebsve(iabstionis nate oiueye at enaze Vere! tral vorchanaers 22.21 per cent. 
TSoOlMbLe spHOSpPHORie aACIGs + sce ve ce oko ee os oe wee wemeree 20.81 per cent. 
Available:phosphonie acids . isis So cand eo aE 1.40 per cent. 
HO Ga SHES OLUOLE STI wy O Tie.) 2) scart coyous ois Soret ale obo iw eit eyecare 0.18 per cent. 


“Natural Plant Food ” is really a mixture of some rock phos- 
phate (probably Florida soft phosphate) with glauconite, a min- 
eral containing potash in an insoluble form, commonly known as 
“ green sand marl.” 

The selling price of “ Natural Plant Food ” varies usually from 
$25 to $28 a ton; its real agricultural value as plant-food is prob- 
ably below $10 a ton at a liberal estimate. 


INTRODUCTION. 

For some months past numerous inquiries have been addressed 
to this Station asking for information in regard to a fertilizing 
material, the sale of which was being vigorously pushed. The 
following extract from one of these letters is an indication of 
the contents of many others: “ We are in trouble over this fer- 
tilizer and would like to know just what it is. It is sold to the 


* Published also as Bulletin No. 108. 
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people through hereto be genuine fish and bone, and it is a complete 
sell on us all. We paid $26 to $28 a ton for it, and my crop was 
just as good where nothing was used.” The parties selling this 
material have been so aggressive, So many misleading statements 
have been made by them to purchasers, and so many farmers 
appear to have been imposed upon through the misrepresenta- 
tions made, that the circumstances appear to demand at this time 
anthoritative statement from us, in order that the farmers may 
be fully informed in regard to this material and be placed upon 
their guard against further misrepresentations. 


1. “ NaturaL PLANT Foon.” 

The material referred to is sold under the name of “Natu- 
ral Plant Food” by the Natural Plant Food Company, 35 B 
St., Washington, D. C. The advertising circulars which are 
sent out are filled with extravagant claims and testimonials 
in praise of the wonderful fertilizing value of this material. 
The following statement affords an illustration of the claims 
made: “ Natural Plant Food. This is the best fertilizer on the 
market. There have been many official tests made with it and 
it always came out ahead of all competitors, having produced 
the largest crops of all. Being a natural fertilizer, it is equally 
good on all crops.” 


2. MISLEADING CHARACTER OF GUARANTEE-ANALYSIS. 
The guaranteed analysis of this “ Natural Plant Food ” is thor- 
oughly and ingeniously misleading. The following is a copy of 
one of the forms in which the guaranteed composition is ex- 


pressed: 

Phosphoric Acid otal (Geo Os) seem aerate 21.60 to 29.49 per cent 
iq. to Bone Phos. of lime... <----. ---- 23. a. 3 oon 47.20 to 64.58 oe 
Potash (Keg O) (From Glauconite)-.----------------- ------ 1.00 to 2.00 ef 
Eq. to common Sulphate of Potash. .-...----..-.--.---- 2.00 to 4.00 es 
SIITGHO CA GIG: (e089) ¢ cea occa icin dade ee) a= hie ee og ee eam ene 5.26 to 8.10 ¥ 
Garbonie Acid (C'O9)...<-.. 220 Sih se joeecicocee eee aoe eet eer oh 
PMO CRO) i dened scat eatacee So ass a ee eeee i eee eee 29.16 to 32.00 es 
Magnesia (Mg O) and Soda (Nag O)..-...-..-..-------- 3.21 to 8.05 a 


Aluminie (Alg O3) and Ferric (Fez O3) Oxides....-...-- 5.14 to 10.26 Ae 


‘ 
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ALL AVAILABLE TO PLANTS IN THE SOIL. 


The above are the Lowest and the Average Analyses.” 
~ This guaranteed analysis is misleading in the following par- 
ticulars: 

(1) It guarantees to be present constituents which have no 
market value as fertilizers, such as silicic acid, carbonic acid, 
etc., leading the average farmer to believe that these constit- 

uents are as valuable as potash and phosphoric acid. 

(2) It states that the total phosphoric acid is equal to 47.20 to 
64.38 per cent of bone phosphate of lime. This statement is made 
for the specific purpose of representing to farmers that the phos- 
phoric acid is as good as the phosphoric acid contained in bone. 

(3) It states that the potash present is from glauconite, the 
latter in very small type, and adds that it is “equal to common 
sulphate of potash.” Potash in glauconite is very slowly avail- 
able, while in sulphate of potash it is readily and completely 
available. 

(4) Beneath the guarantee statement appears in capital let- 
ters, “all available to plants in the soil.” How misleading this 
assertion is, we can show by the results of our analysis, coupled 
with experimental work done elsewhere. 


3. ANALYSES oF “ NATURAL PLANT FooD” AT THIS STATION. 
Our collecting agents secured in May and June three samples, 


one each in Fayetteville, Gouverneur and Saratoga Springs. 
The results of analysis are as follows: 


Pounps or PHospHoric Acip 1n 100 | Pounds of 


Pounds oF N. P. F. Ppt 

SAMPLE. eae water in 100 

Available | Insoluble. Total. Pee 
INGER OI se ew erc ots Steere dea cece ae 2.22 23.87 26.09 0.11 
INU DELO See jks te Goo setes bebe eects 0.93 19.60 20.53 0.12 
liitienlogie a) Sea B eee eae Seine aaes 1.06 18.96 20.02 | Oa 
ISTE od Saas b Ente Oneie Bae Hrs 1.40 20 81 22.21 | 0.13 

Is 
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While the claim is made that “ Natural Plant Food ” is “all 
available to plants in the soil,” we see that chemical analysis 
shows that of the phosphoric acid only one to one and one-half 
per cent is available, and of the potash only a trace. 


4, ReaL CHARACTER OF “ NATURAL PLANT Foon.” 

Before considering further points in regard to “ Natural Plant 
Food,” we will indicate more clearly what the material is. It 
is undoubtedly a mixture of soft rock phosphate and the mineral 
glauconite. This rock phosphate is more commonly known as 
Florida soft phosphate. So far as experiments have been made, 
the soft phosphates are entirely inferior to acid phosphates and 
probably not in any way superior to the form of finely ground 
phosphate known as floats. 

Glauconite, the mineral which furnishes the potash in “ Nat- 
ural Plant Food,” contains potash and iron in the insoluble form 
of silicate. This is more familiar under the name of “ green 
sand marl” of New Jersey. Potash in this form is about as 
effective on crops as potash in granite, so far as we have evi- 
dence. 

It is claimed that “ Natural Plant Food” has remarkable 
power as a seed germinator. This claim is made in the follow- 
ing language, which bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
phraseology so familiar to us in patent-medicine circulars: 

“ Every intelligent farmer knows that fertilizer is the best 
which can soonest start the seed to growing and cause the largest 
number of seeds to sprout and grow, out of the whole number 
planted. This, the Natural Plant Food has done in every case. 
The Natural Plant Food makes more seed grow, out of the whole 
number planted, than any other fertilizer on earth. It makes 
these seeds come up much earlier and faster, grow more vigor- 
ously, withstand a drouth much longer and finally produce a 
much better crop than any other grade of fertilizer yet known, 
as has been fully demonstrated and proven beyond all manner 
of doubt by tens of thousands of witnesses to its marvelous 
germinating and forcing powers. This all goes to show that a 
Natural fertilizer is of vastly more benefit to the soil than an 
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artificial imitation; for, after all, a Chemical or Artificial fer- 
tilizer is simply an attempt in an artificial manner to supply the 
crops with a chemical mixture which is simply an imitation of a 
first-class Natural fertilizer; surely the Almighty is a better 
chemist than the human race has yet produced and better knows 
the need of all growing things.” 

The Ohio Experiment Station made a test of this matter and 
they conclude that “the claim made for a soft phosphate as a 
quick germinator is rather rash, and that, as a matter of fact, it 
is inferior to the green-house soil without a fertilizer.” 

The Commissioner of Agriculture of Georgia recently called 
the attention of the farmers of his State to the sale of soft phos- 
phate under the name “ Natural Plant Food,” and the following 
extract is taken from his statement: 

“There is a material now being sold in Georgia which is at- 
tracting considerable attention on account of the extensive ad- 
vertising which has been given it and the broad claims which 
have been made. This material is the soft phosphate of Florida. 
These phosphates contain only two or three per cent of available 
phosphoric acid, and in no way represent the acid phosphates 
of the market, which contain from thirteen to fourteen per cent 
of available phosphoric acid. This material has not been tried 
sufficiently to demonstrate whether it is in any way superior to 
ordinary floats. 

“These phosphates contain from fifteen per cent to twenty- 
seven per cent of total phosphoric acid. They usually, how- 
ever, run about twenty per cent. This, its: promoters claim, 
can all be secured by the plant the first season. The evidence 
thus far has not been of a conclusive nature. The claim cer- 
tainly appears an unwarranted one, as positive proof is wanting. 
Acid phosphates of the market usually contain from fourteen 
to eighteen per cent of total phosphoric acid, of which from 
thirteen to sixteen per cent is available, and the soft phosphates 
only about twenty per cent of total phosphoric acid, with about 
two and one-half per cent available. The law of Georgia rec- 
ognizes, as commercial plant food, available phosphoric acid, 
and does not so recognize insoluble phosphoric acid. If the 
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farmers of the State desire to try the soft phosphates on their 
lands the department of agriculture wishes.them to do so with 
their eyes wide open, and on this account has forbidden the sale 
of this material under a name which indiactes that it is of the 
same character as (acid) phosphates, which it most certainly is 
not. It more closely approaches in character a finely ground 
phosphate rock. We have permitted the sale of these soft phos- 
phates under their correct name as ‘soft phosphate’ just as we 
would any crude fertilizing material. There has been a special 
effort made by several parties to secure permission to sell this 
material, mixed with potash and ammonia, as a complete fer- 
tilizer. The sale of such a mixture has always been forbidden, 
if it contained less than ten per cent of plant food, as clearly 
a violation of the State laws. Any material which will furnish 
plant food to our farmers cheaply will be welcome to us, but 
many cannot afford to use such unproven materials and will not 
use them if they are aware of their unproven character; hence 
we have ruled and insisted that soft phosphates must be sold 
as ‘soft phosphates’ and not masqueraded as something else.” 


5. SELLING Prick AND ACTUAL VALUE OF “ NATURAL PLANT 
Foop.” 

One other point to which attention should be called is the 
price at which “ Natural Plant Food ” is sold. The lowest price 
reported to us has been $17, and this was when a farmer bought 
direct from the company. When sold through dealers, the price 
has been from $25 to $28 a ton. The commerciai value of these 
goods, as based on their composition, would not exceed $10 a 
ton, and it is probable that their agricultural value is even be- 
low this. 

It is not probably within the power of this Station to prevent 
the sale of “ Natural Plant Food” in this State through the 
courts; and the only method of preventing continued imposition 
upon our farmers is to make the foregoing statement. 

Whenever farmers are offered fertilizers of which they have 
no knowledge, they should secure information from this Station 
before purchasing such materials. 


V. PROVISIONS OF THE NEW FERTILIZER LAW OF 
NEW YORK.* . 


SUMMARY. 


I. History of Fertilizer Legislation. In 1878 the first law 
was passed to regulate the sale of fertilizers, but no provisions 
were made for its execution. Another law was passed in 1890 
and amended in 1894, but was so full of technical defects as 
to defeat all attempts at making prosecutions for violations. 
The present law became operative May 28, 1896. 

II. Application of New Law. The present fertilizer law ap- 
plies to “any commercial fertilizer or any material to be used 
as a fertilizer, the selling price of which exceeds ten dollars 
per ton,’ when such goods are sold, offered or exposed for sale 
in this State. 

III. Statement Required on Packages. The new fertilizer law 
requires that there shall be printed on or affixed to each package 
of fertilizer, in a conspicuous place on the outside of the pack- 
age, a plainly printed statement certifying, 


1. The net weight; 
2. The name, brand or trade-mark; 
3. The name and address of the manufacturer; 
4. The chemical composition expressed as follows: 
(a) Per cent of nitrogen. 
(b) Per cent of available phosphoric acid, or, in case of 
undissolved bone, total phosphoric acid. 
(c) Per cent of potash soluble in distilled water. 


IV. Filing of Statements. Before any fertilizer can be legally 
sold, offered or exposed for sale in this State, the manufacturer 
or agent must file with the New York Agricultural Experiment 
Station at Geneva a statement like that provided for on pack- 
ages, and also an additional statement in January of every year. 


* Printed also as Bulletin No. 103- 
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V. When fertilizers contain leather or similar inert products, 
the fact must be explicitly and conspicuously stated on each 
package. 

VI. Statement of Work Accomplished. Since July, 1890, 
there have been collected and analyzed by this Station over 2,700 
samples of commercial fertilizers, manufactured by over 120 dif- 
ferent firms. During this time eleven million pages of printed 
matter have been distributed among farmers in the form of 
bulletins. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In 1878 the first attempt was made by legislative enactment 
to afford protection against fraud to purchasers of commercial 
fertilizers. The law proved a failure, because no provisions 
were made for its execution. After occasional agitation of the 
subject for ten years, a systematic effort was made to secure a 
new law which should be a practical measure. Work done at 
this Station brought to light the existence of serious frauds and 
aroused a new and strong interest in the matter. Finally, in 
1890 a law was passed, the execution of which was placed in 
charge of the Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva. Ef- 
forts to enforce the provisions of this statute revealed exceeding 
loogeness in its language and other serious defects. The general 
principles embraced in the act were satisfactory to both con- 
sumers and manufacturers, but, in its practical working, it was 
found difficult to carry through prosecutions against offending 
parties. The first prosecution begun under the enactment of 
1899 was successful in the lower court, but, on appeal to the 
supreme court, the decision of the lower court was reversed on 
account of certain technical defects in the statute. An effort 
was made to remedy these defects by amendments which became . 
operative May 9, 1894. Again proceedings were instituted 
against violators of the law, but only to show that the statute 
was practically useless so far as it caused offenders to be pun- 
ished by legal process. So serious were the defects of the enact- 
ment of 1890 that it was decided to secure the passage of a new 
law. A new law was prepared by a committee appointed by the 
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Board of Control of this Station codperating with the acting 
director who had had practical charge of the execution of the old 
law. In framing the new act, advantage was taken of the ex- 
perience gained in trying to enforce the old statute. } 

After receiving the most careful attention in every phase of 
its preparation, the new law was introduced in the Assembly on 
February 27, 1896, by Hon. M. V. B. Ives and was in due time 
passed both branches of the Legislature. It received the sig- 
nature of Governor Morton and thus became a law on May 28. 

In order that manufacturers and consumers of fertilizers may 
fully understand the provisions of the new fertilizer law at the 
earliest practicable moment, we give below a copy of the law 
with such explanations of special points as may make its pro- 
visions understood beyond reasonable doubt. 


THE NEW FERTILIZER LAW OF NEW YORK. 
Cuap. 955. 


Approved by the Governor May 28, 1896. Passed, three-fifths 


being present. 
An AoT 


For the protection and education of farmers and manufacturers 
in the purchase and sale of fertilizers. 


The People of the State of New York, represented in Senate and 
Assembly, do enact as follows: 


Sxction 1. Every person who shall sell, offer or expose for 
sale in this state any commercial fertilizer or any material to 
be used as a fertilizer, the selling price of which exceeds ten 
dollars per ton, shall stamp on or affix to each package of such 
fertilizer, in a conspicuous place on the outside thereof, a plainly 
printed statement which shall certify as follows: 

(1) The number of net pounds of fertilizer in the package sold 
or offered for sale; 

(2) The name, brand or trade-mark under which the fertilizer 
is sold; 
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(3) The name and address of the manufacturer of the ferti- 
lizer ; 

(4) The chemical composition of the fertilizer expressed in the 
following terms: 

(a) Per centum of nitrogen; 

(b) Per centum of available phosphoric acid, or, in case of un- 
dissolved bone, the per centum of total phosphoric acid; 

(c) Per centum of potash soluble in distilled water. 

If any such fertilizer be sold, offered or exposed for sale in 
bulk, such printed statement shall accompany every lot and 
parcel so sold, offered or exposed for sale. 

Section 2. It shall be a violation of the provisions of this act 
if the statement required by section one of this act shall be 
false in regard to the number of net pounds of fertilizer in the 
package sold, offered or exposed for sale, or in the name, brand 
or trade-mark under which the fertilizer is sold, or in the name 
and address of the manufacturer of the fertilizer. It shall also 
be a violation of the provisions of this act if any commercial 
fertilizer or material to be used as a fertilizer shall contain a 
smaller percentage of nitrogen, phosphoric acid or potash than 
is certified in said statement to be contained therein, when such 
deficiency shall be greater than one-third of one per centum of 
nitrogen, or one-half of one per centum of available phosphoric 
acid (or one per centum of total phosphoric acid in the case of 
undissolved bone), or one-half of one per centum of potash soluble 
in distilled water. 

Section 3. Before any commercial fertilizer or any material 
to be used as a fertilizer is sold, offered or exposed for sale in 
this state, the manufacturer, importer or person who causes the 
same to be sold, offered or exposed for sale shall file with the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva, a cer- 
tified copy of the statement prescribed in section one of this 
act; and, in addition, such statement shall be filed thereafter 
annually during the month of January. 

Section 4. No person shall sell, offer or expose for sale in this 
state leather or its products or other inert nitrogenous material 
in any form, as a fertilizer or as an ingredient of any fertilizer, 
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unless an explicit printed statement of the fact shall be con. 
spicuously affixed to every package of such fertilizer, and shall 
accompany every parcel or lot of the same. 

Section 5. Every person violating any of the provisions of this 
act shall forfeit and pay to the people of the state of New York 
the sum of one hundred dollars for every such violation. 

Section 6. Every. certificate, duly signed and acknowledged, 
of a chemist or other expert employed by the director of the New 
York Agricultural Experiment Station at Geneva relating to 
the analysis of any commercial fertilizer or material to be used 
as a fertilizer, shall be presumptive evidence of the facts therein 
stated. 

Section 7. The doing of anything prohibited by this act shall 
be evidence of the violation of the provisions of this act relating 
to the thing so prohibited and the omission to do anything 
directed to be done shall be evidence of a violation of the pro- 
visions of this act relative to the things so directed to be done. 

Section 8. The director of the New York Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at Geneva is charged with the enforcement of the 
provisions of this act, and for this purpose, may employ agents, 
chemists and experts, and whenever he shall know or have rea- 
son to believe that any penalty has been incurred by any person 
for the violation of any of the provisions of this act, or that any 
sum has been forfeited by reason of any such violation, he shall 
report the said violation with a statement of the facts to the 
attorney-general, who, pursuant to the provisions of chapter 
eight hundred and twenty-one of the laws of eighteen hundred 
and ninety-five, may cause an action or proceeding to be brought 
in the name of the people for the recovery of the same. 

Section 9. Chapter four hundred and thirty-seven of the laws 
of eighteen hundred and ninety and chapter six hundred and 
one of the laws of eighteen hundred and ninety-four are hereby 
repealed. 

Section 10. This act shall take effect immediately. 


While the provisions of the law are clearly and simply stated, 
we wish to make some added statements to anticipate inquiries 
9 
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which are likely to arise. These additional statements we will 
make under the following heads: 

(1) To what goods the law applies. 

(2) What must be stated on each package of fertilizer. 

(3) Filing of statements. 

(4) Requirements regarding inert nitrogenous materials. 

(5) What constitutes violation of the law. ° 

(6) What persons are regarded as responsible parties. 


1. To Wuat Goops tHe Law APPLIES. 


In the terms of the statute, its provisions apply to “any com- 
mercial fertilizer or any material to be used as a fertilizer, the 
selling price of which exceeds ten dollars per ton,” when such 
goods are sold, offered or exposed for sale in this State. 

Originally the term “commercial fertilizer” applied to mixtures 
of fertilizing materials sold under trade names, containing nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid and potash. The term now has a broader 
application and includes materials commonly used for fertilizing 
purposes, whether mixed or unmixed, containing either nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid or potash, or any combination of these three 
elements of plant-food. 

The law also applies specifically to “any material to be used as a 
fertilizer.” If there were any doubt in regard to the term “ com- 
mercial fertilizer” covering any forms of unmixed fertilizing 
materials, such materials would be comprehended under “ any 
material to be used as a fertilizer.” 

A question may arise as to the interpretation of the phrase, 
“to be used as a fertilizer.” The meaning of the word fertilizer 
in its broadest signification may be defined as any substance 
which, by its addition to the soil, is intended to produce a better 
growth of plants. But the design of those who framed the law 
was to use the word fertilizer in its more restricted sense, con- 
fining it to the materials and artificial mixtures put on the 
market under specific names, containing either nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid or potash or any combination of these. 

The law therefore applies to all mixtures containing nitrogen, 
phosphoric acid or potash or any combination of these, and also 
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to all unmixed materials containing any of these elements of 
plant-food, when they sell for more than ten dollars per ton. So- 
called “specials” are also included under the law. Such mate- 
rials as nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, potash salts, dried 
blood, tankage, acid phosphate, rock phosphate, bones, etc., etc., 
all come under the provisions of this law, as prices stand at 
present. 

The law does not apply to cases in which farmers go outside 
of New York State and purchase fertilizers for their own per- 
sonal use. They assume their own risks in such cases. 


2. Wuat Must Bp SrateD oN EacuH PACKAGE OF FERTILIZER. 


The law requires that four things shall be stated on each 
package of fertilizer coming under the meaning of its pro- 
visicns: 

(1) The net weight; 

(2; The name, brand or trade-mark; 

(3) The name and address of the manufacturer; 

(4) The chemical composition. 

The law provides that the above statement shall be stamped 
on or affixed to each package of fertilizer, in a conspicuous place 
on the outside of the package and that the statement shall be 
plainly printed. 

(1) THE NET WEIGHT. 

The law does not specify any particular weight which shall 
be contained in packages of fertilizers. The manufacturer may 
make his packages of any size that pleases ‘him, but he must 
guarantee to each purchaser for each package that the weight 
contained in the guarantee statement is contained in the pack- 
ages. All goods sold, offered or exposed for sale must come 
up to the guarantee in weight, whether such goods have been 
away from the factory one month or several years. Every pur- 
chaser has a legal right to demand the full guaranteed weight 
of every individual package. This requirement holds good for 
all separate packages, whether the weight is a fraction of one 
pound or any other quantity. There has been a common 
practice of selling fertilizers for house plants in small packages 
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without giving weight or analysis. This practice is a clear vio- 
lation of the law. 


(2) THE NAME, BRAND OR TRADE-MARK. 

The law assumes that every fertilizer coming under its pro- 
visions shall have some kind of a distinctive name or mark, and 
that such name or mark shall appear plainly printed in connec- 
tion with each package of fertilizer. 


(3) THE NAME AND ADDRESS OF THE MANUFACTURER. 

The law plainly provides that with each package of fertilizer 
“the name and address of the manufacturer of the fertilizer ” 
shall be given. Under the former fertilizer law, there were nu- 
merous instances of omission, no name or address of manufac- 
turers being given. It is not sufficient to use the expression 
“manufactured for.” Some doubt has arisen in regard to the 
interpretation of the word “manufacturer.” The intention of 
the framers of the law was that the word did not necessarily 
apply to the party who did the mechanical work of mixing and 
sacking the goods. A party who makes his formulas and brands 
and hires some one else to prepare the materials is properly the 
manufacturer. The main object of this provision of the law is 
to require the name of some party to appear who shall be held 
responsible as manufacturer. Agents and dealers will be held 
responsible for handling goods, whose packages are not properly 
marked in this respect, when such goods are manufactured out- 
side of the State. 


(4) THE CHEMICAL COMPOSITION. 

The law requires that the chemical composition or guarantee- 
statement of analysis of a fertilizer shall be expressed in the fol- 
lowing terms: 

(a) Per cent of nitrogen; 

(b) Per cent of available phosphoric acid, or, in case of undis- 
solved bone, the per cent of total phosphoric acid; 

‘¢’ Per cent of potash soluble in distilled water. 
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(a) Nitrogen.—The law requires in a guarantee-statement of 
chemical composition that the per cent of nitrogen as nitrogen 
shall be stated. The law does not forbid stating the equivalent 
of nitrogen in the form of ammonia in addition, but the per cent 
of nitrogen as nitrogen must be given in any and every case. 
The indiscriminate and exclusive us of the term “ammonia” 
in guaranteeing nitrogen is misleading and is no longer per- 
mitted. 

(b) Phosphoric Acid.—The law requires the per cent of available 
phosphoric acid to be stated, and, in case of undissolved bone, 
the per cent of total phosphoric acid. There is nothing in the 
law to prevent the statement of reverted, soluble, insoluble and 
total phosphoric acid in addition to the available form; but the 
per cent of available phosphoric acid must always be stated when 
present, except in case of undissolved bone. 


The present law differs from the former law in that the former 
required the separate statement of both soluble and available 
phosphoric acid and made no provision for undissolved bone. 
The former law, however, did not require manufacturers to main- 
tain their guarantee in respect to soluble phosphoric acid. It 
was deemed wise to have the legal requirements consistent and 
drop the soluble phosphoric acid from the guarantee, since this 
is so readily liable to change on standing. The farmer is suffi- 
ciently protected in requiring manufacturers to observe the guar- 
antee with reference only to the available form of phosphoric 
acid. 


In respect to bone, it is well known that the usual chemical 
methods used in determining available phosphoric acid do not 
give reliable results when applied to undissolved bone. The 
former law was not enforced in respect to untreated bone be- 
cause it was not properly applicable, though technically no ex- 
ception was made. The present law recognizes a condition which 
actually exists and makes provision to cover a case which the 
former law did not reach. 

(c) Potash.—In a statement of chemical composition, the per 
cent of potash (K*O) soluble in distilled water must be given. 
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Potash which is not thus soluble cannot legally be included in 
the statement. 


There is no provision which would prevent one expressing 
the equivalent of potash in the form of sulphate or muriate of 
potash in addition to potash; but, if only one form is given, it 
must be always that of potash (K2O) soluble in distilled water. 
To state only the amount of sulphate of potash, or muriate of 
potash, or to use alone such expressions as “potash s.” or “ pot- 
ash sul.” is a clear violation of the provisions of the law. 


(d) Suggested Form of Statement of Guarantee-Analysis.—For 
the sake of unformity and simplicity, we suggest to manufactur- 
ers of fertilizers the following form of statement of guarantee- 
analysis as one which will be accepted by this Station as conforming 
to the provisions of the law: 


IN TOO BOI ees ica apt elie fs estcya, 4/lapaia ets auays aw atloe  Guscapaganauclionage Ree ne .-.- per cent. 
ANT TUU EY 01 ENS 0) XGYS OXON KA Rio nea miaino deo somone --.- per cent. 
(Total phosphoric acid in case of undissolved bone)........ ces > Pel Cents 
Potash (K ,O) soluble in distilled water...............6. ise sperreent. 


This form is simple, is all the law requires and is sufficiently 
complete to give consumers an intelligent idea of the chemical 
composition. Whatever is added to this is very apt to prove 
confusing to the average farmer. When any constituent is ab- 
sent from a fertilizer, that constituent can be omitted from the 
guarantee-statement of chemical composition. Thus, if a fer- 
tilizer contains no nitrogen, it is not necessary to state that no 
nitrogen is present; the nitrogen is simply dropped from the 
statement. 


(e) Fixed Figures in Statement of Composition.—In the interest 
of clearness and simplicity, we suggest that manufacturers give 
only the one figure representing the lower limit of guarantee 
instead of stating an upper and lower limit. Several manufac- 
turers have voluntarily adopted this system already. In our 
publications of guarantee-analyses, we state only the lower 
limit, because this is the only figure officially recognized by us 
as representing the guarantee. 
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3. FILING oF STATEMENTS. 


The present fertilizer law provides that the statements called 
for by its first section shall be filed with the New York Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station at Geneva before any fertilizer can be 
sold, offered or exposed for sale. After this first statement is 
filed, such statement shall be filed after that annually during 
the month of January. The former law provided only for filing 
statements during the first twenty days of July each year.’ Un- 
der the provisions of the new law either the manufacturer or 
importer or person who causes the goods to be sold files the 
statement. When any manufacturer residing outside of the 
State fails to comply with the law in this respect, then every 
individual handling such manufacturer’s goods in the State must 
file such statement or render himself liable to prosecution. Non- 
resident manufacturers will therefore always find it to their ad- 
vantage to comply with the law promptly and protect their locai 
agents. 

It is to be observed that the statement is not to be filed merely 
once, but not less often than once every year. 

This peionen applies to special goods as well as to others. 


4. REQUIREMENTS REGARDING INERT NITROGENOUS MATERIALS. 


Section 4 reads as follows: ‘No person shall sell, offer or ex- 
pose for sale in this State leather or its products or other inert 
nitrogenous material in any form, as a fertilizer or as an ingre- 
dient of any fertilizer, unless an explicit printed statement of 
the fact shall be conspicuously affixed to every package of such 
fertilizer, and shall accompany every parcel or lot of the same.” 


5. WHAT CONSTITUTES VIOLATION OF THE Law. 

It is a violation of the New York Fertilization Law— 

(1) To omit the net weight on packages or to place upon pack- 
ages a number falsely representing the net weight; 

(2) To omit upon packages the name, brand or trade-mark 
under which the fertilizer is sold; 

(3) To omit or give falsely upon the packages the name and 
address of the manufacturer of the fertilizer; 
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(4) To give on packages an amount of nitrogen greater than 
the fertilizer contains, when such difference exceeds one-third 
of one per cent; 

(5) To give on packages an amount of available phosphoric 
acid greater than the fertilizer contains, when such difference 
exceeds one-half of one per cent (or one per cent of total phos- 
phoric acid in the case of undissolved bone); 

(6) To give on packages an amount of potash soluble in dis- 
tilled water greater than the fertilizer contains, when such dif- 
ference exceeds one-half of one per cent; 

(7) To state the amount of ammonia on packages without also 
stating the amount of nitrogen; 

(8) To state the amount of soluble phosphoric acid, or reverted 
phosphoric acid, or insoluble phosphoric acid or total phosphoric 
acid (except in case of undissolved bone) without also stating 
the amount of available phosphoric acid; 

(9) To state the amount of potash as sulphate of potash or 
muriate of potash or in any similar form without also stating 
the amount of potash (KO) soluble in distilled water; 

(10) To omit any part of required statement on each and every 
package of fertilizer, whether the package weighs a fraction of 
a pound or several hundred pounds; 

(11) To omit to file required statement with the New York 
Agricultural Experiment Station as often as once each year in 
January or before selling any fertilizers; 

(12) To omit stating on packages that fertilizers contain inert 
nitrogenous matter when such matter is present. 


6. WHAT PrRSONS ARE REGARDED AS RESPONSIBLE PARTIES. 

Manufacturers residing in the State will be held directly re- 
sponsible for violations of the fertilizer law. In the case of non- 
resident manufacturers, the agents or sellers resident in the 
State will be held responsible for any violations. When resi- 
dents of this State purchase goods for their own personal use 
from non-resident parties, they have no redress under this law 
for any violations on the part of the manufacturer. 
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7. Brier STATEMENT OF WorRK ACCOMPLISHED. 


Since July, 1890, there have been collected and analyzed about 
2,700 samples of commercial fertilizers. Over 120 firms are doing 
business in this State, nearly one-half of whom reside in other 
States. 

Since October, 1890, there have been published 16 fertilizer 
bulletins containing 660 pages. These have been distributed 
among the farmers of the State in such numbers as to make an 
aggregate of 11,000,000 pages. 

As a direct result of the information contained in the bulle- 
tins distributed among our farmers, there has been a very marked ° 
increase ‘in the intelligence which farmers show in the purchase 
and use of fertilizers. Many farmers absolutely refuse to pur- 
chase any brand of fertilizer until they see the Station’s analysis. 
The amount of correspondence created by inquiries on the part 
of farmers with reference to the purchase and use of fertilizers 
is very large. 

The real and direct benefit coming to farmers from this line 
of the Station’s work has been incalculable in its extent and 
value, for it touches a larger number than any other single line 
of work. When we consider that the farmers of this State are 
expending nearly five million dollars every year for commercial 
fertilizers, it can be readily appreciated how important it is that 
protection should be afforded them. 

The provisions of the law have been explained in considerable 
detail, in order that farmers might more readily understand 
what provisions manufacturers are required to observe. Before 
purchasing fertilizers care should be taken to see that each pack- 
age contains the required statement. It is important also for 
dealers to make sure that manufacturers have complied with the 
law in respect to filing proper statements with this Station, be- 
fore they undertake to sell goods. 

The attention of manufacturers, dealers and consumers is 
called to the provisions of this new law and their codperation 
is desired in making the law effective in every way. It is hoped 
that the attention of the Station will be called to any violations 
of this law which may come under the observation of any resi- 
dents of this State. 


VI. REPORT OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZERS FOR THE SPRING OF 1896.* 


SUMMARY. 


During the spring of 1896, there were collected 423 samples 
of commercial fertilizers, representing 313 different brands. 

Of these 303 different brands, 273 contained nitrogen varying 
in amount from 0.78 to 15.59 per cent. The average of all the 
guarantee-analyses was 2.58 per cent of nitrogen, while the aver- 
age amount found by the Station analysis was 2.86 per cent. 

There were 301 brands which contained available phosphorie 
acid, varying in amount from 0.65 to 16.88 per cent. The aver- 
age amount of available phosphoric acid found by Station analy- 
sis exceeded the average guarantee-analysis by 0.39 per cent, 
the average of all the guarantee-analyses being 7.89 per cent and 
the average actually found being 8.28 per cent. 

There were 276 brands which contained potash, varying from 
0.11 to 50.34 per cent. The average amount of potash found 
by our analysis exceeded the average guarantee-analysis by 
0.33 per cent, the average of all the guarantee-analyses being 
4.76 per cent, and the average actually found being 5.09 per cent. 

Of the 313 different brands collected, 189 were below the manu- 
facturer’s guarantee-analysis in one or more constituents, in 
amounts varying from 0.03 to 4.41 per cent. 

The amount of nitrogen was below the guarantee-analysis of 
the manufacturer in 40 brands, the deficiency varying from 0.03 
to 0.93 per cent and averaging 0.28 per cent. In 20 of the 40 
brands, the deficiency was not greater than 0.25 per cent; in 14 
brands it was over 0.25 and below 0.50 per cent; in 6 brands it 
was over 0.50 and below 1 per cent. 

The amount of phosphoric acid was below the manufacturer’s 
guarantee-analysis in 84 brands, the deficiency varying from 0.04 
to 4.41 per cent and averaging 0.77 per cent. In 26 of the 84 
brands the deficiency was less than 0.25 per cent; in 18 cases it 
was above 0.25 and below 0.50 per cent; in 26 brands it was 
above 0.50 and below 1 per cent; in 18 brands the deficiency was 


* Published also as Bulletin 107. 
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above 1 and below 2 per cent; in 2 brands it was above 2 and 
below 38 per cent; in 2 brands it was above 3 and below 4 per 
cent; and in 2 brands it was above 4 and below 5 per cent. 

The amount of potash was belowthe manufacturer’s guarantee- 
analysis in 57 different brands, the deficiency varying from 0.04 
to 2.91 per cent and averaging 0.56 per cent. In 21 of the 57 
brands the deficiency was below 0.25 per cent; in 13 brands it 
was above 0.25 and below 0.50 per cent; in 13 brands it was 
above 0.50 and below 1 per cent; in 9 brands the deficiency was 
above 1 and below 2 per cent; and in 1 brand it was above 2 
and below 3 per cent. 

The retail selling price of the brands collected varied from 
$6 to $65 a ton and averaged $28.96. The retail cost of the sepa- 
rate ingredients unmixed was $23.37 or $5.59 less than the selling 
price. 

INTRODUCTION. 
1. EXPLANATION OF TERMS USED IN STATING RESULTS OF CHEMICAL 
ANALYSIS OF FERTILIZERS. 

In the tables which give the results of our analysis of ferti- 

lizers the following terms are used to express the results: 


Nitrogen. 
; _, | Total. 
Phosphoric Acid °. ‘ 
\ Available. 
Potash, solubic in water. 


We give a brief explanation of these terms as used in our 
tables of analysis. | 

(1) Nitrogen.—The figures in the column headed “ Nitrogen ” 
state the number of pounds of the element nitrogen present in 
one hundred pounds of fertilizer. This form of statement does 
not distinguish the source from which the nitrogen comes, but 
simply states the total amount of nitrogen without regard to the 
form or forms in which it may be present. 

(2) Phosphoric Acid.—There are usually present in fertilizers 
three different forms of phosphoric acid compounds knows as (1) 
“ Soluble,” (2) “ Reverted,” and (3) “Insoluble.” All these dif- 
ferent forms, taken together, are called “Total” phosphoric acid. 
The soluble and reverted forms taken together are called “Avail- 
able,” because both of these forms can more or less readily be 
used by plants. 
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To avoid confusion, we give in our tables of analysis only the 
amount of available phosphoric acid and of total phosphoric acid. 
The total includes the available plus the insoluble. The law 
holds manufacturers to the amount of available phosphoric acid 
guaranteed. 

(3; Potash.—Potash may be present in a fertilizer in the form 
of muriate, sulphate or, less often, carbonate. Our statement 
of analysis does not distinguish the precise form in which the 
potash exists in the fertilizer, but simply states the amount of 
potash soluble in distilled water, without regard to the special 
form in which it may be present. 

(4) Comparison of Amounts Guaranteed and Found.—In the first 
line under each brand of fertilizer we state the amount of nitro- 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash “ guaranteed” by the manu- 
facturer; and in the line below the amount of these constituents 
“found” by the Station analysis. In the third line we give the 
amounts “ below guarantee,” when we find less than the manu- 
facturer guarantees, and the deficiency is greater than two-tenths 
of one per cent. Marked deficiencies are objectionable under 
any circumstances, and are especially so when they occur in the 
same brand of goods continuously for several seasons. 


2. TRADE-VALUES OF FERTILIZING INGREDIENTS IN RAW MATERIALS 
AND CHEMICALS, ADOPTED BY EXPERIMENT. STATIONS. 


1896. 
Cts. per Ib. 
Niimosen HnvammoniacSalts. 241. 41s. cles plederchecs 2) vkcholetbte stele leler «aha coteherers » 15 
INGTON ART TUT LNA TOS 2 ace, ovate se el arate feign soy aie vo ge) St m teeta evoverelays foley emajehouneley ieee 13% 
Organic nitrogen in dry and fine-ground fish, meat and blood, and me 
PORN Sh- on aGer med et SVCUACIS.. cto cs)ont eee elects Oh oncle stats evele tare tere terons 14 
Organic nitrogen in cotton-seed meal and castor-pomace.......... 12 
Organic nitrogen in fine-ground bone and tankage................ 13% 
Organic nitrogen in fine-ground medium bone and tankage......... 12 
Organic nitrogen in medium bone and tankage..................-- 9 
Organic nitrogen in coarser bone and tankage................-20. 3 
Organic nitrogen in hair, horn-shavings and coarse fish-seraps.... 3 
Phosphorie acid: Soluble. Wiatercnes cis cies ccremisioenetereiene te Create 5% 
Phosphoric acid, soluble in ammonium citrate.............-.-0000- 5% 
Phosphoric acid in fine bone and tankage.................c00ceee 5 
Phosphoric acid in fine medium bone and tankage................ 4 
Phosphoric acid in medium bone and tankage...................- 214 
Phosphoric acid in coarser bone and tankage.................... 2 
Phosphoric acid in fine-ground fish, cotton-seed meal, castor-pomace 
ANG WOO. ASHES. «5:5).-j0.acewass palo eisheny ohSee Ges eID RIS eRe eto ane ieeate 4% 


Phosphoric acid insoluble in ammonium citrate, in mixed fertil- 
V/A 2) eee rrr Sern sn Grm ar sme ise Gado ras fe 2 
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1896. 
: k Cts. per lb. 
Potash as high-grade sulphate, in forms free from muriates (chlor- 
RCLOS) MUN MASIT ESCO. che cyte Peer ete ols.eSeteid ele apnlstchol’ ahora elterar've erouners 5 
SOLAS IP UD STEN ERTS SUE eared at ace a taraivel siete “a hep al sh ave chateaus ac) sibilseilsie wigs ew role 4% 


3. VALUATION OF FERTILIZING INGREDIENTS IN FINE GROUND 


Foops. 
OSA CHEE OS C1 Scie tec ax. Seva id Risse ae giade) een ckwlnse bos 2 sturale le ae Gheuae aise teveie i 12 
Phosphoric acid.......... Pa nlatehee. cUhhele. vyeletlerskel Choy sos ia oieieletversttte s eechs 4% 
FE Co UCU HT emewrel sees 37sec ar ahaa) cmab eceVous des gs: sysinss Bake us fale GE sue uetal sy elected er Sums lauer alt anise othe 5 


The trade-values in the foregoing schedule represent the aver- 
age prices at which, in the six months preceding March, the re- 
spective ingredients, in the form of unmixed raw materials, could 
be bought at retail for cash in our large markets, Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. These prices also correspond to the 
average wholesale prices for the six months preceding March, 
plus about 20 per cent in case of goods for which there are whole- 
sale quotations. 


4. COMMERCIAL VALUATION OF FERTILIZERS. 


The commercial valuation of a fertilizer consists in estimating 
the approximate value or money-cost of the essential fertilizing 
constituents (nitrogen, phosphoric acid and potash) in one ton of 
fertilizer. This does not take into consideration cost of mixing, 
of transportation, storage, commissions to agents and dealers, 
etc., but only the one item of retail cash cost, in the market, of 
unmixed raw materials. 


5. SimepLe RuuLeE FoR CALCULATING THE APPROXIMATE COMMERCIAL 
VALUATION OF A FERTILIZER FROM THE RESULTS OF ANALYSES. 


Multiply the percentage of nitrogen by three and to the product add 
the percentage of available phosphoric acid and the percentage of 
potash. The total sum will express in dollars and cents the ap- 
proximate commercial valuation of one ton (2,000 pounds) of the 
fertilizer. 

Examples:—A fertilizer contains 3.44 per cent of nitrogen, 
6.15 per cent of available phosphoric acid and 9.89 per cent of 
potash. 


3.44 (percentage nitrogen) multiplied by three, equals............ 10.32 
6.15 (percentage available phosphoric acid), equals............... 6.15 
9.89 (percentage potash), equals........... 6. cece ce eee ee ee ee ee 9.89 


CESS sill ene oe a ae eM era Teton: oc, esa ert oPae wieloce ar oie sie Siw is: gies, saves! /DEOMOG 
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A fertilizer contains 11.30 per cent of nitrogen, 14.23 per cent 
of available phosphoric acid and 19.84 per cent of potash. 


11.30 (percentage nitrogen) multiplied by three, equals.......... 33.90 

- 14.23 (percentage available phosphoric acid), equals.............. 14.23 
19.84 (percentage potash), equals. ......... cee cee cece eee ree eeee 19.84 

UNCC See pe AR a Rec osotsietGoticdah toUSocaaD ono eon. Cc $67.97 


In case of fine bone-meal, use the total phosphoric acid in 
place of the available in making the calculation. 

This extremely simple method will be found very convenient 
when one desires to get at the cost of the unmixed materials in 
a fertilizer. While not exact, it gives sufficient!y approximate 
results to serve as a helpful guide. 


6. COMPARISON OF SELLING PRICE AND COMMERCIAL VALUATION IN 
Sprina Goons. 
An average of the composition of all the fertilizers, samples of 
which are included in our spring collection, is found to be as 
follows: 


Per cent 
INITIO OTA h. cerctals whale tenece chalst a cvolcl oc evetele! csp elletehate! sVehe la eve ratol in) vie) Sislistotedstarete 2.86 
AVaMlaDle, PHOSPHOR CyAGldey. teers 3) <1 capa che wrels stelle suekensiciehs are teen ate 8.28 
LM SOLT DS HOS PMOTIC) a ClO sre sereyssacste eiped syelleueuestare ele sietetetol apelinte teeta oteteners 2.91 
Paw tistiss iors ou ssccave teres: die anc ai ere sien ave vais) aes, a o)seber.afes foisisisjaiie rate honmiekolere)eackaeehe metenere 5.09 


Rating the nitrogen at 14 cents a pound, the available phos- 
phorie acid at 54 cents a pound, the insoluble phosphoric acid 
at 2 cents a pound and the potash at 5 cents a pound, we find that 
the separate unmixed materials contained in one ton of a fer- 
tilizer having the foregoing composition could be purchased at 
retail at the seaboard for $23.37. The average retail price at 
which these commercial fertilizers sold was $28.96; this is $5.59 
or about 24 per cent more than the commercial valuation. This 
difference covers the cost of mixing, freights, profits, ete. To 
the farmer purchasing these mixed materials, the ingredients 
cost as follows: 


Cost of one 
pound, 
IWhlhRefde12y Lg MO OAS Bae COO OOO DMCS DOIN BCC OUDS Bans Odd ccs c 17.3 cents. 
Available: PHOSPHOTIC: aACid ... «ccs «ci scilets eisleka lick ee ei OP ORCC RIES 
Insoluble Phosphoric: ACG: % Fye.0 <<, oer apn 4) shade nl ayone el alate eerste 2.5 cents. 


EAGT) 0 ee ne ie ioe apna shares BOVE NANA. SHR tee 8 eee a 6.2 cents. 
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7. List or MANUFACTURERS WHO HAvr FILED THE STATEMENTS 
REQUIRED BY LAW. 


Manufacturers, to the number of 122, have filed with this Sta- 
tion the statement required by law. Of these there are 48 whose 
factories are located outside of New York State. These 122 man- 
ufacturers put on the market 1,090 different brands. Many of 
these brands are manufactured for special parties in other States, 
so that the number of different brands actually sold in this State 
is considerably short of the total given above. Frequently 
special goods are made for local dealers which have a limited 
sale in the dealer’s immediate locality. This method is becom- 
ing very common, and, of course, increases largely the number 
of brands made and sold. 


Number 
Name and address of manufacturer. of brands 
reported. 

Acme Fertilizer Company, 62 William street, New York city........ 
American Reduction Company, 1516 Second avenue, Pittsburg, Pa.. 1 
Armour Fertilizer Works, 205 LaSalle street, Chicage, Ill...... eRe Cec 6 
BwarndieAtb woods. -AmGdovwer ING Xe ce seats che cholo  Seoratene a isiensbe eae hee 5 
Bachman & Co., Chester, Orange county, N. Yi. .ec6 oes oe a cee eae 1 
AepMesBakericc Son, Mit. Miorrise Ni Yoo). se 2Gesie 6 fo sore: olauata; oxen avorehetiio renee 6 
H. J. Baker & Bro., 93 William street, New York city............... 22 
BanGrontacce Haw, Sets Mal COU ING UY! cite. cys jayavoveserewe ose xian Sua ee edetaaiebe Sheree 2 
Bowker Fertilizer Company, 43 Chatham street, Boston, Mass...... o2 
Bradley Fertilizer Company, 92 State street, Boston, Mass.......... 28 

The Bradley Fertilizer Company, 182 South Delaware avenue, Phila- 
CLS ea a ere, S aataks oonare a arene pana eae eee Wea el Hees aera ates de kaeoeeaeweret s 12 
eipeikcommES (Ut CMG OULD, IN cp Vena /e tat sie, ole etal ar ciel «co el art -skeyaseondsoncetetvauslen sya Vereoers 3 
Chandler, Russell & Chandler, Newark, N. Ji... 2... 2 ce cece clcece 9 
ime See CATT PCO CH ESDEDLC Niece stile lays saiielaue) diases\ Sranetonale «onutoueankiionoreiewesee a arene 3 
Chemical Company of Canton, Baltimore, Md...................00. 10 
Chesapeake Guano Company, Baltimore, Md..............csecceece 3 

Clark’s Cove Fertilizer Company, 40 Exchange place, New York 
CEUURVAMN TBs Peete Pots ate cree cee aint cree ay aha statins ehSreh ale) a sat aida) anode Sc oceualurtveriasee IRR 15 
The Cleveland Dryer Company, 92 State street, Boston, Mass...... 8 
Club and Grange Fertilizer Company, Syracuse, N. Y..............8: 3 
EK. Frank Coe Company, 135 Front street, New York city.......... | 26 
Peter Cooper’s Glue Factory, 13 Burling Slip, New York city......... 1 
A. S. Core Fertilizer Wiorks; WihitewPlainss INS AYs.. yen Sie sree es ee 14 
Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical Company, Buffalo, N. Y............ 72 
te Ate CBOSS), ELTON: ING Miata oretdut-o oS vav oh tin: Stauelal'e Syotoyare Brorelaba kM aie habe 3 
Cubamhiertilizer: Company, {Oma nner Were. 5.8 seibie wil sia slo esvoreaera Rieu xt 12 
Cumberland Bone Phosphate Company, Portland, Me.............. 11 
L. B. Darling Fertilizer Company, Pawtucket, R.1I................ 8 
P. P. Dunan, 310 Equitable Building, Baltimore, Md................ 8 
Eastern Farm Supply Association, Montclair, N. J..............20- 11 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Company, Syracuse, N. Y..............c00e0e0- 9 
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Number 
Name and address of manufacturer. of brands 
reported. 
Farmers and Builders’ Supply Company, Owego, N. Y...........+-- 6 
John Minsters.RomeoN. Vs tc sien: cin © sre eb aehe chee dade cemeteries il 
George B. Forrester, 169 Front street, New York city.............. 19 
Geneva Coal (Company, Geneviay Ncw «ses < coe sts ole viene ties s ermenalele “12 
A: C. Geslain, 131 Rutledge street, Brooklyn, N. Y.........0...ccee- 1 
Great Eastern Fertilizer Company, Rutland, Vt.................... 8 
Griffith & Boyd, 9 South Gay street, Baltimore, Md.................. 7 
John Haefele, Delaware avenue, Albany, N: Y........-....2...0...0. il 
The Hallock & Duryee Fertilizer Company, Mattituck, N. Y...... ees 14 
Hammond’s Paint and Slug Shot Works, Fishkill, N. Y............ 1 
George L. Harding, 205 Water street, Binghamton, N. Y............ 1 
isaneC: Erendriekson, siamaicas Newer inc 5) oc tie, be cesieas See cao etiemetens 2 
S. M. Hess & Bro., Fourth and Chestnut streets, Philadelphia, Pa.... 10 
PS MELE WV LUL OS SOLIS SOCK Gr NGRYes of. eines alee es st lars) eee. cheno e tajere ately shtonene 7 
C. ©. Hicks, Penn Yan, N. Y.. fe gitae eesieks 8 
Hubbard & Co., 10 Light street, p Baithione: Ma. EA On OC A OOG 10 
HSMN BRST aD AVION Se Yo ico. tevscmiere vga enje anceeuncereoeneie ete este tele oh oye ee ciate eae 1 
Hee enbones* TONGS DUGG IN, Note ona cs sc co cre ce echo teure tiisse.oheansint arananenenarte 4 
The Lackawanna Fertilizer and Chemical Company, Moosic, Pa..... 5 
Kazaretto- Guano: Co:,- Baltimore, MGs 2s. sce « cars leis wie fotcusveraieiatettensteieneys 20 
Liebig Manufacturing Company, 26 Broadway, New York city...... 23 
Listers Agricultural Chemical Works. Newark, N. J................ 23 
Lonergan & Livingstion, Albany, N. Y............. 2 
Lowell Fertilizer Company, Lowell, Mass............-..2.0-.e+006 7 
Frederick Ludlam, 108 Water street. New York city................ 5 
Mapes Tormula and Peruvian Guano Company, 143 Liberty street, 
ING ENOTES CHEW Ee ria sa ate tistics ea trese ae Acris. eaateresavelehere mate slene cote eee 18 
Maryland Fertilizing and Manufacturing Company, 30 South Halli- 
day. «Street: Baltimore; Ma).A%. 2% wisi. eiaitste. sie ataetdetes nate ae eee 19 
Maxson -é ‘Starin, Cortland, Ni Ve 6 tectelols 0 cimisece eeimte le case ne searareenaie 7 
Robert L. Merwin & Co., 72 Wall street, New York city............. 5 
Michican' Carbon Works,Detroit, Miche icin. cece eeres ee cen «meteors 9 
Miller Fertilizer Company, 411 East Pratt street, Baltimore, Md...... 12 
Milsom Rendering and Iertilizer Company, Hast Buffalo, N. Y...... 12 
MinotigaDecker, Brockport. Nos: yo. stesens cores < eles oracle c eiccne ee meme of 
L.. Mittenmaier & Son, Rome, N. Y........-...:... 2 
Moller & Cor? Maspeth N.Y Ss Gh. a ee tom atte te eee rales av oe ol eraieneieaareite 2 
Monroe.-Lalor &&Co:,.OSweroyt NoMa. ele oscedicisincrete ante eel e ere epeiens 1 
National Fertilizer Company, Bridgeport, Conm....../............. + 
Newark Agricultural Company, Newark, N. J............. 0c ceces 22 
Niagara Mertilizer Works; BuffaloyiN. Yo... \o. so... we eens sales aero im 
Northwestern Fertilizing Company, Chicago, Ill.................... 15 
Oakfield. Fertilizer Company, Buffalo, N. Yous... 5.2.2 ene ee ane ut 
Oneonta Fertilizer and Chemical Company, Oneonta, N. Y.......... 17 
Pacific Guano Company, 27 William street, New York city.......... 12 
Packers’ Union Fertilizer Company, New York city................. 6 


Charles D. Parks,, Danburyy Coma snnlstetls airs eta teh aeeate: preretene ater 
Patapsco Guano Company, Baltimore, Md.............. 
G. A. Pearsall, Williamson, N. Y 
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Number 

Name and address of manufacturer. of brands 

: reported. 

Ae Vere erkimsi corr ry clang Vitra citercic coin c crete stele whe eieus shereitienele ots 1 

PAPER CTCESOM EINE] May New So crctouejel ore tsieiecoiaisitore) aa et shetevers/ ofS ave\niele etie-ayerekerel aoeite 4 

ARRIVE LPNS med INA] Casey Yor ieiey ae) eve, cnc siisl2. + cei «uepere, svoleuchalietoromMene ie spckel a ous 7 
Moro Phillips Chemical Company, 131 South Third street, Philadel- 

FENTON Neyer ces enero. rc ictencralicherte cisitr ot we\cirevoysiinkexev'eyeiieies sass ou even auensrenotalte 17 
MLL TMEN ceSENIPO Se CATEOTOTS Nis Xo. icesc al ce sere csie! chiarevenore) <isiieye wie evay's) wicisvenehonaye 3 
ICT CONG GOMMATINON, INic Napali te tates Bus julls Siete ares erte a ste suoyersuctonthereuca eee 1 
Ba Jesbine Hast WaillistomyiNe Nec... otk alee oe era tere acsier ees ueelehe ole mn 
Bowers. Globs cos, Walmine tomy ING CEs. 2 «50.2 sels cro eiicie «sie oicie) ete 10 
Preston Fertilizer Company, Greenpoint, N. Y...................0.6- 16 
Quinnipiac Company, 83 Fulton street, New York city.............. 16 
Rasin Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, Md..................202e+e06 5 
Read Fertilizer Company, Syracuse, N. Y..... 6.2.00. .0cccecesececes 18 
Onn SeELeese as OO., BAimore, MGs coisa ce ee selena bis werewecies 6 21 
Me Reynolds: NOUN Viermols Na Xs ooh aps c's sales e's ote aiow eo eee es 2 
EMIVErSi Ge AGIGIVWOLES > Warren, Pai. ccs cic.aw sleccsllere os-elv ole eves aaiel alererale 4 
Rochester Fertilizer Works, Rochester, N. Y..............-0 cece cee 12 
Rogers & Hubbard Company, Middletown, Conn................... 9 
L. Sanderson, 114 Church street, New Haven, Conn................ 1 
G. W. Sharretts & Co., Eighth street and Second avenue, Baltimore, 

IMIG | oiden Onabeicler GOarney erm ROR ROR RCRCaT CRC CRRA ree rien RMR SCR Re ee 4 
Charles A. Sickler & Bro., Wilkes-Barre, Pa... .... 0... cc cc ce ese e ees 4 
Came S KOLDOMs SAUD VIas INDY Gein cao ace eke cafes opereuevs. aucecitege ola cugvercie sleleuer ome 1 
MSeE STINE COMM DLA VAL OTN Wo fis: srsitads so) sai als. astute: iaieye avers io; stevayenalenevees 1 
W. W. Sprague Company, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill.......... i 
WEE Pe SUTIN SEV VCAN SEW. Nic (Xo aveneic ers. sie eteiicvs ast arenate etal a evacens,aneual wicoiepomicrens 3 
ips bap ene CK MU ibiGal. Nig Ypytiscia yey oie ecchen ds oye eneressie ree aie wero teers 3 
Standard Fertilizer Company, State street, Boston, Mass............ 14 
SELIM Oi COMpPAaniye GLECMP Oth, Ne 4-7 rorsevecoras erossieralo atarclece oeaerere ete 1 
pau Calle tema hale ma Os TR en O) TU Sica cite caste, svionchrate los eclesohie 62a) & areiérece: ane le oadte ieeawegs celle 5 
Pere S WOES, MMT EE. NneNenice® sraliturs « shecceabalile, ateheyide ciustaptter se x ots wa bree 7 
I. P. Thomas & Son, 2 South Delaware avenue, Philadelphia, Pa... . 13 
Cyc ee le) OME a A TELOd a NigeNatecosces Corie elo oe ar eahe Siaiae onl oan tf 
ceorure Ore murmer, Churchville NeaVit os oc cess oc odes othe enters aes 2 
Elisworth Tuthill & Co., Promised Land, N. Y..................00-. 6 
Ceorevesbeekirtnill cso; Greenport, NiLY sano. «soc. cca a ctccinelsls «3 sain 1 
J. B. Tygert & Co., 42 South Delaware avenue, Philadelphia, Pa..... 8 
Tygert-Allen Fertilizer Company, 2 Chestnut street, Philadelphia, Pa. 13 
eer UO MMeT WOO (Ome Gale NbNe ts bt ole chontelaide Sloat hes Uo hale eae awe gme ccs es 1 
Walker Fertilizer Company, Clifton Springs, N. Y.................. 15 
Wiaiker, Stratmannd: Co; Pittsbure Pan... Ssklcc ones o ne cheese tes ff 
Wiest.) Whannt sWialliani Penn, eBaststhit sc <a oc.c+ once Qouee GR Ree 7 
Miskavvyneeler & Co. Rutan, Vib. .2:.<.cikta tat ae te ee cles ecb uaielw ote 8 
Wilkinson & Co., 29 South William street, New York city.......... im 
Williams & Clark Fertilizer Company, 27 William street, New York 

QUAY “6 chip high ALCS SOAebES CIS CCLRC EI aoe OEE ES si ie een sass TARE My 8) er 8s 16 
erasrerres NMaiutt. Walon, ER INs Y z..a ts tte ce tse dab bvbu sees ¥¢ 
Zell Fertilizer Company, Baltimore, Md....... 47 


10 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS CoL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


| is 
| hacen FI 
MANUFACTURER. \airddainarie on Micand ae marherey. EE 
=° 
DR 
— Tare 
Acme Iertilizer Co., Acme E brand. Calverton. 2417 
Maspeth, L. I. | 
Acme Fertilizer Co., Aeme fertilizer) Jamaica. 2357 
Maspeth, L. I. No. 1. | 
i | 
Acme Fertilizer Co., Acme fertilizer) Jamaica. | 2337 
Maspeth, L. I. No. 2. | 
i | 
Aeme Fertilizer Co., Acme specia-| Jamaica. | 2351 
Maspeth, L. I. high-grade nine | 
per cent. | 
ee 
Aeme Fertilizer Co., Nitrate of soda. | Jamaica. | 23538 
Maspeth, L. I. | 
| 
it 
Acme Fertilizer Co., Superior super-| Bridgehamp-_ | 2438 
Maspeth, L. I. phosphate. ton. | 
| 
nace 
Allison & Co., Canada hard-| Hast Marion. | 2375 
New York City. wood ashes. | 
| 
i 
American Reduction Co., Pointer brand. Fredonia. | 2538 
Pittsburg, Pa. | 
| 
i ay 
H. J. Baker & Bro., A.A. ammoniated| Poughkeepsie. | 2467 
New York City. superphos- | 
phate. | 
Bes 
H. J. Baker & Bro., Cabbage manure.| Jamaica. | 2334 
New York City. | 
mm. 
H. J. Baker & Bro., | Concentrated! Poughkeepsie. | 2470 
New York City. complete may 
nure. 
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LECTED IN New YorK State DuRING THE SPRING or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 


nitrogen in | Syailable phos- | | Pounds of total | soluble potash 
100 pounds of tO pounds of Toot peusts of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. Lertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
<== == = | See ee ce ee 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 10 | | 
Found. | 2.93 6.93 | | 3.78 
| 10.32 | Bate 
Below guarantee. | 3.07 | 
__ == ee Ce I ESE 
Guaranteed. | 3.70 8 | | 9 
Found. | 3.59 6.56 | | 7.82 
| | 8.30 | ——-- 
Below guarantee. | ae | 1.18 
_ MTs a5 a ee 
Guaranteed. | 4.95 8 | | 5 
Found. | 6.57 6.03 | | 3.98 
| | 6.92 | 
Below guarantee. | iG | 1.02 
__ > ieee oe | nese ures coo 
Guaranteed. | 7.40 7 | | 
Found. | 6.91 5.87 | | 4 
| | 6.70 | 4.03 
Below guarantee. | 0.49 1.13 | | 
“aw | = | | 
Guaranteed. | 15.60 | | 
Found. | 15.32 SSS —— | ——— 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.28 | | 
Pt Sd | a 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 6 | 8 | 4 
Found. | 1.79 7.78 | 10.32 | 5.12 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. ——- | 1.50 | 5 
Found. | 1.19 | 1.56 | 6.82 
: | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 Saal | 
Found. | 1.77 7.43 | 10 2 
| —_—— 8.26 | 2.50 
Below guarantee. | 0.57 | 
a 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 | 10>, 2 3 | 2 
Found. | 2.94 | 10.67 | 11.66 3.15 
| | 
ome ar ae a 
Guaranteed. 4.75 5 | 6 | 7 
Found. | 5.22 6.69 | 6.94 | 7.10 
| | | 
PAs a | 
Guaranteed. | 2.06 | 8 | 9 | 2.25 
Found. | 2.25 8.87 | 10.01 | 2.99 
| 
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ReEsuuTS oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


K 
o 
2 
MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. | eee ren. EE 
3 
| a 
| 
H. J. Baker & Bro., Odorless com-| Poughkeepsie. | 2469 
New York City. plete lawn | 
dressing. | 
om 
H. J. Baker & Co., Potato manure. | Jamaica. ae 
New York City. Poughkeepsie. 8 
a 
Nie 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Ammoniated dis-| Stuyvesant. 262 
Boston, Mass. solved bone. Carthage. 272 
| 
Be 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., KHarmand garden.) Stuyvesant. | 262. 
Boston, Mass. | 
| 
a 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Fresh ground| Fredonia, ls 2550 
Boston, Mass. bone. | 
| 
cae 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Hill and drill. Fredonia. 2549 
Boston, Mass. Carthage. 2721 
| 
i 
Bowker Fertilizer Co. Hop and potato. ' Pulaski. f= 
Boston, Mass. | 
| 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Lawn and garden Southampton. | 2428 
Boston, Mass. dressing. | 
| 
=. 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Market garden| Southampton. | 2423 
Boston. Mass. manure. | 
| 
ath —- 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Potato phosphate.| Fredonia. 2551 
Boston. Mass. | 
ant ae 
Bowker Fertilizer Co., Potato manure. |Southampton. | 2422 
Boston. Mass. | 
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LECTED IN New York Srate DurING THE SPRING or 1896. 


turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 
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Pounds of Pounds! of Pounds of water- 
nitrogen in available phos- Pounds of total soluble potash 
100 pounds of | Phorie acid in | phosphoric acid in| ; t 
| fertilizer. | MM gomee oe | taepounds of | itertizer. 
: | 
Guaranteed. | 3.50 4.75 | 7 
Found. 3.92 6.07 i 7.91 
| | 
| | 2 
Guaranteed. | 3.30 DitD G15 10 
Found. 3.98 6.81 TAG 10.62 
| 
Guaranteed. | 1.50 8 | 10 9 
Found. 1.88 7.19 12.04 2.41 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.81 | 
EEE | paeon es 
Guaranteed. | 1.50 8 | 10 9 
Found. | 1.79 7.05 12.44 2.43 
| 
Below guarantee. | 0.95 
a | 
Guaranteed. 2.40 18 pes EEE 
Found. | 3.37 | 11.32 | 18.96 
| 
Guaranteed. 2 8 | 10 2 
. Found. | 202i aa (2 12.28 2.44 
| | 
Below guarantee. 0.88 | 
~ ae | 
Guaranteed. | 0.75 8 | 10 5 
Found. 1.03 8.20 | 11.52 5.81 
| | 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 3.25 6 | 8 5 
Found. | 4.67 6.43 | 8.36 5.37 
| | 
| | . 
Guaranteed. 775 2.40 6 8 10 
Found. | 2.67 7.30 | 11.40 9.90 
| | 
———— et — 
Guaranteed. | 1.50 8 | 10 2 
Found. | 1.68 7.22 | 12.08 2.34 
| 
Below guarantee. | 0.78 | 
emo | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.40 8 | 10 4 
Found. | 2.54 7.27 | 11.01 5.54 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMBPRCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston. Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston. Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Trade name or brand. 


Stockbridge pota- 
to and vegeta- 
ble manure. 


Stockbridge spe- 
cial manure. 


Superphosphate| 
with potash. 


Sure crop. 


Alkaline bone. 


Ammoniated dis 
solved bone. 


B. D. sea fow! 
guano. 


Circle brand bone} 
with potash. | 


| 

Complete manure 
for potatoes and 
vegetables. 


Dissolved bone 
with potash. 


Farmer’s new 
method. 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


Poughkeepsie. 
Fredonia. 


Stuyvesant. 


Watertown. 


Fredonia. 
Stuyvesant. 


Claverack. 


Potsdam. 


Cuba. 


Cuba. 
Albany. 


Jamaica. 
Jamesport. 


Cuba. 


Rhinebeck. 
Cuba. 
Claverack. 


number. 


Station 


- 
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LECTED IN New York STATE DURING THE SPRING OF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


| 
Pounds of 


Pounds of available phos- | Pounds of total Pounds of waier- 
nitrogen in | horic acid in | phosphoric acid in soluble potash 
100 pounds of | Fy pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. | fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| | | ; 
Guaranteed. | 3.29 6 | 8 | 10 
Found. | 3.28 7.02 | 9.84 | 10522 
| bet 
| 
Guaranteed. | 3.25 6 | 10 | 9.70 
Found. | 3.59 4.72 | 8.86 | 10.52 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 12S. | | 
— | | 
Guaranteed. | —-— 10 | 12 | at 
Found. 9.96 | 14.93 | 1.26 
| | | 
= | | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.75 8 | 10 | 1 
Found. 0.96 8.71 | 12.71 | aleay 
| | i 
| = 
Guaranteed. {| —-— altsht | i. | 2.48 
Found. | 11.92 | 13.84 | 2.14 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | | | 0.29 
oy =o en ae 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 G 8 | 1 
Found. | neat 8.19 | 10.18 | 1.26 
| | 
| ee 
Guaranteed. | 2.06 8 | 10 | 1.50 
Found. | 2.30 8.42 | 10.59 | 2.06 
| 
Guaranteed. | 1.85 6 10 | 2 
Found. | 2.31 5.35 14.75 | 2.39 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.65 | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | eval 8.50 | 10 | a 
Found. | 4.14 8.85 | 10.38 | Coie! 
| | | 
ete ae | | — 
Guaranteed. 0.82 i 10 | 2 
Found. 1.24 | 8.28 | 10.20 | 2 
| | | 
aie | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | 10 | 2.05 
Found. | 1.14 8.53 | 10.28 Pye abs 
| 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


J. P. Butts, 


Oneonta, N. Y. 


Jee Ss Wuts, 


Oneonta, N. Y. 


Chandler, Russell & Chandler, 


Newark, N. J. 


EK. B. Chapin, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


K. B. Chapin, 


Rochester, N. Y. 


Chicopee Guano Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Clark’s Cove Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


J F ES) ili ts UO. & . Ki 
Ni G y. é 


Clark’s Cove Fertilizer Co 
New York City 


Clark’s Cove Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


Trade name or brand. 


Patent super- 
phosphate. 


Potato fertilizer. 


Hustler. 


Standard No. 1. 


High grade10 per 
cent. guano. 


Monroe chief fer- 
tilizer. 


Potato fertilizer. 


A No. 1 potato 
and vegetable. 


Defiance com- 
plete manure. 


Good acre potato, 
hop and tobac- 
co grower. 


King Philip alka- 
line guano. 


Locality where 


sample was taken. 


Albany. 


Cuba. 
Albany. 
Oneonta. 


Oneonta. 


Oneonta. 


Jamaica. 


Rochester. 


Rochester. 


Bainbridge. 


Pulaski. 


W. Lawrence. 


Mellinville. 
West Law- 
rence. 


number. 


Station 


i) 
oO 
bo 
ns 


2507 
2625 
2675 


2677 


267 


a 


2330 


| 


2576 


2577 


| 


Sar 
| 
| 
| 
| 
hoi 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
sca 
| 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 2692 
| 

eae 

| 2733 
| 

— 

| 2665 
| 
| a 


2605 
2667 


Ore Ae 


New York AGricutruraL EXPERIMENT STATION. aes 
LECTED IN New York Strate DuRING THE SPRING oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


! 


Pounds of 


Pounds of his Pounds of - 
nitrogen in| Sravlable phos | pyloaphoric ack’ | , Soluble potash 
100 pounds of) 19) pounds of 100 pounds of Sper AEE: 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 2.06 | Spice 10 1.50 
Found. | 2.37 8.95 | 11.48 | 1.61 
| | | 
mcm as 
Guaranteed. 2.06 9 | 11 | 3.25 
Found. | 2.07 9.43 | 11.97 | 3.26 
| | | 
Bee, | | 
{ 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 | 8 | 4 
Found. | 1.05 8.85 10.12 | 4.06 
| 
| | | 
| | 
Guaranteed. 1.65 | 8 2 
Found. | 1.75 | 9.43 10.37 2.96 
a 
Guaranteed. | 8.23 | ee | 4 
Found. | 7.54 || 6.48 | 7.10 | 4.83 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.69 | | 
a... | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 | 6 5 
Found. | i fee 5.82 | 9.93 | 4.95 
| Z | : 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 7 | 5.40 
Found. | 0.90 2.63 | 8.46 | 4.81 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.33 4.37 | 0.59 
= =a | 
Guaranteed. | 2.88 ti » 8 5 
Found. 2.32 8.62 Deer 3.83 
| | | as 
Below guarantee. | 0.56 | | seer 
bs ! | | % 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 | 6 | 8 | 2 
Found. | 1.47 9.35 12.05 | 2.22 
| pee cone 
| 
Guaranteed. | 2.06 8. | 9 3 
Found. | 2.15 8.69 | 12.30 3.31 
| | | 
to | as | = 
| 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 6 | {{ 3 
Found. | 1.68 6.53 | 9.22 | 3.15 
| | | 
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/ 


-Resvutts or ANALYSES OF COMMPRCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Cleveland Dryer Co., 


Cleveland, O. 


Cleveland Dryer Co., 


Cleveland, O. 


Cleveland Dryer Co., 


Cleveland, O. 


FE. Frank Coe Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizer Co.., 


New York City. 


. Wrank Coe Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


. Frank Coe Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


. Mrank Coe Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


. Frank Coe Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


. Frank Coe Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


. Frank Coe Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


Trade name or brand. 


Horsehead phos- 
phate. 


Ohio seed maker 
with potash. 


Superior bone. 


Alkaline bone. 


Ammoniated 
bone super 
phosphate. 


Columbian brand 
superphos- 
phate. 


Excelsior guano. 


Excelsior potate 
fertilizer. 


Gold brand. 


Grass and grain 
fertilizer. 


Matchless 
fertilizer. 


grain 


Locality where ae 
sample was taken. s e 
= 
Fredonia. | 2553 
Fredonia. 2554 
Fredonia. | 2555 
Newburg. | 2443 
Claverack. | 2608 
| 
| 
Newburg. 2445 
Philadelphia. | 2725 
| | 
Jamaica. | 2342 
) sea 
Newburg. | 2444 
| 
| 
— 
Orient. | 2376 
| 
| 
ae 
Philadelphia. | 2724 
Bea 
W. Oneonta. 2670 


a ee 


New YorkK AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION. 
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LECTED IN New YorRK State DurRING THE SPRING oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 
Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
| 100 pounds of 


fertilizer. 


1.23 


| 
| 
| 
— 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Nap 
| 
| 


65 


Pounds of 
available phos- Pounds of total 
phoric acid in phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| 
| 
Set 11 
8.92 | 12.90 
| 
fone | 15 
8.92 | 18.78 
| 
1.08 | 
| 
| 22 
mee 20.29 
| 
| 171 
| 
9 FI 11 
9.63 | 12.33 | 
| | 
Sa 
| 
= 1 9 
9.04 | 12.66 
| 
| 
en 11 
10.04 | 12.60 
oat 10 
8.66 | 10.20 
| 
0.34 | 
ae | 
Stir 9 
7.20 | 9.33 
| 
0.80 | 
os | 
| 
8 =| 9 
8.54 | 9.32 
| 
| 
er | 11 
9.37 | 13.38 
| 
| 
10) ic | 11 
11.19 | 13.59 
| 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 
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RESULTS oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


BE. Frank Coe Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


EK. Frank Coe Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


BE. Frank Coe Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


E. Frank Coe Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Crocker ‘Vertilizer and Chemical 
Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Crocker Fertilizer and Chemieal | 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. | 
Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. ¥. 


Trade name or brand. Locality where 


Red brand. | Jamaica. 


| Special corn fer-| Newburg. 
tilizer. 


Special potato fer-| Newburg. 
tilizer. 


Claverack. 
W. Oneonta. 


XXV phosphate. 


Ammoniated Fredonia. 
wheat and corn} Rhinebeck. 
phosphate. 


General crop} Abbotts. 
phosphate. 


Abbotts. 
Dunkirk. 


New rival ammo- 
niated super- 
phosphate. 


Potato, hop and) Fredonia. 
tobacco phos- 


phate. Rhinebeck. 


Practical ammo-| Fredonia. 
niated super- 


phosphate. 


| Superior rye and 
|; oats fertilizer. 


| Thompson & Co.) Boonville. 
ammoniated 
dissolved bone. 


sample was taken. 


Ballston Spa. 


Kinderhook. 


Ballston Spa. 


Ballston Spa. 


ho bo 
D> 
Se 
Od 


te 


| 2649 


2710 
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LECTED IN NEw YORK STATE DURING THE SPRING or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Pounds of 


nitrogen in | 
100 pounds of 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phorie acidin | 

100 pounds of | 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 


| Pounds of water- 


soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 


fertilizer. fertilizer. | fertilizer. | fertilizer. 
| 
ase | 
gr Ope | 6 
3.30 | 8.07 | 9.98 | 6.42 
3.36 | | 
0.98 | | 
| = 
1.75 ah | 10 3 
1.85 9.66 | 12.25 3.41 
| | 
| | 
1.65 oe a Sane el 3.50 
1.91 9.02 | 12.25 3.43 
| | 
| | 
f Cire || | 1 
f222 10.06 | 13.80 Taal 
| | 
=a | me 
2 LO pen 11 1.60 
2.25 10.20 | 11.97 1.90 
| | 
0.82 Urges 8 1.08 
0.91 6.74. | 9.55 1.211 
| 
0.26 | | 
! | 
1.20 105, on] 7s eee 1.60 
1.36 9.91 | 12.47 1.87 
| 
pe | | 5 
2 Oe et ss Eee 3.25 
2.11 10.06 | 11.19 | 3.73 
| | 
————————— Mi an a 
0.82 Be zs| Oya 1.08 
1.09 8.33 | 13.26 | 1.56 
| | 
jain aot 3 Tag || SEA A ee Roe Se 
0.82 el 9. | 2 
1.09 7.64 | 11.43 | 1.96 
| | 
0.36 | | 
eee 
2 i 2| Sui 1.60 
2.68 Tele | 9.02 | 2.09 
| 
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RESULTS oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cuba Fertilizer Co., 
Cuba, N. Y. 
Cuba Fertilizer Co., 
Cuba, N. Y. 
Cuba Fertilizer Co., 
Cuba, N. Y. 
Cuba Fertilizer Co., 
Cuba, N. Y. | 
Cuba Fertilizer Co., 
Cuba, N. Y. 


Cuba Fertilizer Co., 
Cuba, N. Y. 


a 


Trade name or brand. 


Thompson & Co. 
fertili- 


potato 
zer. 


Thompson & Cc 
special potat 
fertilizer. 


Thompson & C« 
standard ferti 
lizer. 


Universal 


grower. 


Vegetable and po 
tato special. 


Alkaline dis 
solved bone anc 
potash. 


Bone and potash 


Composition. 


Corn and potate 
special. 


Hustler. 


ING Done 
potato manuir 


No. 1. 


graiz. 


standare 


Locality where Pe 
sample was taken. os 
= ri 
RQ 
| 
Boonville, 2708 
Boonville. | e709 
| 
Boonville. Pf (iat 
Abbotts. 2509 
| 
Jamaica. 2358 
| -_———_— -— 
Cuba 2486 
Cuba. 2487 
Cuba 2485 
Cuba 2489 
Cuba. 2484 
im 
Cuba. | 2483 
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LECTED IN New YorK Srate DurRING THR SPRING oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
tertllizer. 


| 
Guaranteed. | ik 
Found. | Leal, 
| 
Below guarantee. | 
| 
Guaranteed. | 1.64 
Found. | 1.95 
| 
Below guarantee. | 
| 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 
Found. | 1.08 
| 
Below guarantee. | 
— 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 
Found. 0.78 
| 
Below guarantee. | 
| 
Guaranteed. | 2.46 
Found. | 2.33 
| 
Below guarantee. | 
Bg cet 
Guaranteed. | - 
Found. | 
| 
Guaranteed. ——_—= 
Found. | 
| 
Below guarantee. 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 | 
Found. | 0.89 
| 
Guaranteed. 3.29 
Found. 3.00 
Below guarantee. 0.29 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 
Found. 1.40 
| 
Below guarantee. | 
| 
Guaranteed. 2.47 
Found. 2.14 


Below guarantee. | 0.33 


Pounds of 


available phos- | Pounds of total | Pounds of water- 


phoric acid in | 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. | 


-62 


.20 


| 
.38 | 
| 
| 
| 


47 


| 
.80 | 
| 
53 | 


Welle 2) an 
co ee 
We) | 


one | 
9 ) 
ns 


phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


soluble potash 


in 100 pounds of 


fertilizer. 


9 1.60 
11.38 | 3.35 
| 
9 | 2.70 
8.66 | 3.05 
| 
8 | 1.80 
10.29 | 2.45 
| 
Say 2.70 
9.81 | 4.93 
ar ee 
8.82 | 9.19 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 3 
13.22 | 3.01 
| 
| 8 
11.27 | Tig 
| 
0.87 
| 
| 1 
10.98 | 1.47 
| 
| 5 
8.93 | 5.24 
| 
| 
| 
| 4 
11.15 | 2.51 
| 
| 1.49 
| 8 
8.19 | 8.52 
| 
| 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Convposition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Cuba Fertilizer Co., 


Cuba Fertilizer Co., 


E. F. Dibble Seed Co., 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


E. F. Dibble Seed Co., 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


EK. I’. Dibble Seed Co.. 


Honeoye Falls, N. Y. 


Darling Fertilizer Co., 


Pawtucket, R. I. 


Darling Fertilizer Co., 


Darling Fertilizer Co., 


| 
| 


Trade name or brand. 


N. Y. standard 
Cuba, N. Y. No. 1. 

N. Y. standard 
Cuba, N. Y. No. 2. 


Grain special 
No. 1. 


Grain special 
No. 2. 


Special potato 
manure. 


Animal fertilizer, 
special L. I. 
brand A. 


Animal manure, 


Pawtucket, R. I. B. brand. 
Animal manure, 
Pawtucket, R. I. special brand 


Darling Fertilizer Co., 


Pawtucket, R. 1. 


Darling Fertilizer Co., 


Pawtucket, R. I. | 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., 


Animal manure, 
special L. I. 
brand C. 


| L. I. special. 


| Mortgage lifter. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


* Corrected from Bulletin 96. 


i 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


Cuba. 


Cuba. 


Honeoye Falls. 


Lima.* 


Honeoye Falls. 


Greenport. 


Greenport. 


Baiting Hol- 


low. 


Greenport. 


Jamaica. 


| Ballston Spa. 


Station 
number. 


tho 
Ol 
=] 
ho 


a a 
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LECTED IN New York Strate DuRING THE SPRING OF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
: Pounds of - 
a trogen tn | @¥ailable phos- | Pounds of total | Tone potash 
100 pounds of Hoo pounds or 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
eee ror | 
Guaranteed. 1.65 9 | | 2 
Found. | 1.69 9:26 "| 10. 04 | 2.51 
| 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 10 | | 3 
Found. | 1.28 10.27 | aE Bea 2.94 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | | | 
asa 
Guaranteed. eee gree. | Dea 10.50 | 4 
Found. | 1.09 7.60 | 9.82 | 4 
| | | 
Below guarantee. 1.40 | | 
i. | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 if | — 5 
ound. | 1.10 7.40 | 9.46 6.62 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 i! | 8 | 7 
Found. | 2.90 ino. | 9.52 | 6.55 
| — 
Below guarantee. | | 0.45 
ee : 
Guaranteed. 3 ey | i 
Found. 3.59 6.76 | 12.16 | 8.04 
| | | 
| : 
Guaranteed. 3.50 tf | | 5 
Found. | 4.63 6.82 | 12.40 | 5.50 
| 
Guaranteed. | 2 5 | | 10 
_ Found. | 3.59 | 4.97 | 10.82 | - 8.40 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | | | 1.60 
oe ere ——|——— | ae 
Guaranteed. 4 6 | | 10 
Found. | 4.07 4.71 | 9.50 | - 9.34 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 1.29 | | 0.66 
——_ -__ |_—- | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 3.25 7.50 | 8 
Found. | 3.95 8.21 | 8.52 10.01 
Guaranteed. |e 5 | 16 3.25 
Found, — | 5.41 | 16.01 | 2.26 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | 0.99 
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REsuuLtTs oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., 


Syracuse, N. 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., 


Syracuse, N. 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., 


Syracuse, N. 


John Finster, 


Rome, N. 


Florida Manufacturing Co., 
Syracuse, N. 


Geneva Coal Co., 


Geneva, N. 


Geneva Coal Co., 


Geneva, N. 


Geneva Coal Co., 


Geneva, N. 


Geneva Coal Co., 


Geneva, N. 


Geneva Coal Co., 


Geneva, N. 


Geneva Coal Co., 


= 


las 


Y. 


Y, 


NG 


Geneva, N. Y. 


————— 


Trade name or brand. 


Phoenix. | Mexico. 
Reaper. Mexico. 
Soluble bone. Mexico. 


Llometrade eagle| Rome. 
bone phos- 
phate. 


Mortgage lifter,} Potsdam. 


bone and _ pot- 
ash. 


Early trucker for] Geneva. 


onions and cab- 
bage. 


Mortgage lifter. | Geneva. 


N. Y. standard! Geneva. 


wheat grower. 


Oats and barley} Geneva. 


special. 


Plant food dis-| Geneva. 


solved bone 
phosphate. 


Sixteen per cent.} Geneva. 


dissolved bone 
phosphate. 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


| 2737 


| 


| 2739 
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LECTED IN New York Srate DuRING THE SPRING or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
ds of rail? ; : 
nitrogen in) yHavle rion | sroaphenie asain | soluble potash 
100 pounds of Rov voands at 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fei tilizer. fertilizer. 
r | | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 5 | 6 | 1.62 
Found. | Lao 5.18 | 6.66 | 2.03 
| | | 
| | | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 5.50 | 7.50 | 4.32 
Found. | 2.32 5.32 | 6.88 | 4.44 
| | | 
Guaranteed. —-—-- 6 | Cee 2.17 
Found. | 7.42 | 7.83 | 1.74 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.48 
: | 
Guaranteed. 0.82 8 | 9 | 2 
Found. 1.07 7.75 | 10.81 | 0.92 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.25 | | 1.08 
a | | 
Guaranteed. | —-—— 5 | 16 | 3.25 
Found. | 7.49 | 16.84 | 2.68 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | 0.57 
: | 
Guaranteed. | 3.30 7 | | 8 
Found. | 3.16 hone 8.16 | 8,22 
| | 
| Re | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 10 | | 8 
Found. 0.88 | LORI AG 10. 64 8.39 
| | 
— = | ‘co oe —— 
Guaranteed. 1.65 9 | 2 
Found. 1.82 9.45 | 10.66 2.31 
| 
: | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | 4 
Found. | 0.92 8.74 | 9.32 | 4.35 
| | 
| 
Guaranteed. {| —- 13 | 3 
ound. 12.21 | 13.43 | 3.01 
oes | 
Below guarantee. 0.79 | | 
oe ES SS EL | eee | =e > — |} = = |- = 
| | 
ruaranteed. ——— 16 — | SS 
Found. 16.88 1.1 | 
| 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMPRCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guarantecd by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Geneva Coal Co., 
: , Geneva, ING Ys 


Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Great Hastern Fertilizer Co., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., 


Rutland, Vt. 


Hallock & Duryee, 
Mattituek, L. I. 


HWallock & Duryee, 
Mattituck, L. I. 


Hallock & Duryee, 
Mattituck, L. I. 


Trade name or brand. 


Standard com- 
plete potato ma- 
nure. 


Dissolved bone. 


Great eastern 
garden special. 


Great eastern 
general fertili- 
Zer. 


‘Northern corn 
special, 


Seeding down 
phosphate. 


Vegetable, vine 
and tobacco 
phosphate. 


Lupton’s cabbage 
fertilizer. 


Lupton’s potato 
fertilizer. 


Mattituck fertili- 
zer forcorn and 
potatoes. 


Hallock & Duryee, 


Mattituck, L. I. | 


| No. 1 fertilizer 
for potatoesand 
| asparagus. 


fe 
vo 
Locality where ae 
sample was taken. | 25 
3A 
a 
| 
Geneva. 2740 
| 
| 
a 
Cuba. | 2501 
| 
| 
| 
Jamaica. | 2352 
| 
| 
(=== 
Cuba. 2562 
Westfield. 2516 
Rhinebeck. 2594. 
nag 
Westfield. 2518 
Rhinebeck. 2593 
Lawrence. 2668 
Carthage. 2717 
| 
|—— 
Riverhead. 2420 
Westfield. DAU 
Rhinebeck. 2592 
J ——. 
Mattituck. | 2405 
| 
| 
is 
Mattituck. 2403 
| 
| 
Mattituck. | 2404 
| 
| | 
| Mattituck, | 2402 
| 
| 
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LECTED IN New YorRK STATE DURING THE SPRING OF 1896. 
turers and as found by chenvical analysis at this Station. 


: 


Pounds of 
ds of ; Pounds of water- 
nitrogen in| Avillable phos- | | Wounds of total | soluble potash 
100 pounds of | 199 pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
a fertilizer. fertilizer. fexullizer: 
aie | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 tf | | 8 
Found. | 2.41 Teal | 7.81 | 8.50 
| | 
ig | | 
Guaranteed. a | 138 | | — 
Found. | 14.17 15.08 | 
| | 
oo | 
Guaranteed. | 3.29 6 | | 8 
Found. 3.63 6.64 | 7.82 | 8.24 
| | | 
(ear 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | | 4 
Found. 1.28 Sad 4 9.33 | 4.42 
= 
| | 
Guaranteed. 2.47 8 | 9 | 2 
Wound. 2.97 8.34 | 9.98 | 2.36 
| | 
| | ! 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | | 4 
Found. 1.38 8.24 | 9.69 | 4.07 
| | 
yuaranteed. | 2.05 8 | 9 | 
Found. | Qu 8.27 | 9.91 | 3.25 
| | | 3.36 
Below guarantee. | | | 
| = | | 3 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 4.10 6 | | 6 
Found. | 4.41 5.88 | 6. TA | 6.24 
| | | 
a 
Guaranteed. a0) 7 | | 9 
Found. | 3.18 6.93 | 8.02 | 8.89 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 3.30 5 | | 0 
Found. | 3.48 5.42 | 5.94 | 8.07 
| 
ruaranteed, | 3.30 7 | | 9 
Found. | 4.06 6.08 | 6.91 | 11.38 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.92 | | 
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or COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 


Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Hallock & Duryee, 
Mattituck, L. I. 


Hallock & Duryee, 
Mattituck, L. I. 


Hallock & Duryee, 
Mattituck, L. I. 


Geo. L. Harding, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 


A. L. Harkness, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Isaae C. Hendrickson, 
Jamaica, L. I. 


Isaac C. Hendrickson, 
Jamaica, L. I. 


Isaac C. Hendrickson, 
Jiamaica, L. I. 


Isaae C. Hendrickson, 
Jamaica, L. I. 


S. M. Hess & Bro., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. M. Hess & Bro., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


K 
o 
Trade name or brand. | , sitio eee ag 
sa 
$ 
nM 
No. 2 fertilizer. | Mattituck. 2406 
| 
No. 3 fertilizer. | Mattituck. | 2407 
| 
| 
—— 
Special garden. | Mattituck. | 2408 
| 
Specialpotatofer- Binghamton. | 2693 
tilizer. | 
Unleached wood) Oneonta. | 2676 
ashes. | 
| 
|——— 
Acid phosphate. | Jamaica. 2326 
| 
= eee 
High grade ferti-| Jamaica. 2324 
lizer. 
| 
= iene 
Long Island fer-| Jamaica. 2325 
tilizer. 
Odorless phos-| Jamaica. 2327 
phate. 
Keystone bone) Mattituck. 2410 
phosphate. 
Potato and truck| Mattituck. 2411 


manure. 
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Pounds of 
nitrogen in | 2vailable phos- | Pounds of total | veo potas” 
100 pounds of Ty pounds ay P 100: pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| | 
| | | | 
Guaranteed. | 4.10 6 | | 7 
Found. | 3.98 5.94 | 6.70 | 8.50 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.60 7.50 | | 12 
Found. | AiAN: 7.26 | 7.49 | ; 12.18 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.24 | | 
ma. oe | | 
tuaranteed. | 3.30 11 | | 2 
Found. 3.75 10.45 | 10.87 | 2.98 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.55 | | 
eon 
Guaranteed. | 3 10 6.25 | 10.25 4.50 
Found. | 3.92 7.88 | 11.32 | 5.10 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | | 5 
Found. (ei 0.65 1.18 | 4.48 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | | | 0.52 
a aeaaNEE INGE aaa | 
Guaranteed. | 14 | | — 
Found. (== 13.76 | 14.11 | 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.24 | | 
en | 
Guaranteed. | 3.25 8 | | 7 
Found. | 3.28 9.91 | 10.29 | 5.41 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | | | 1.59 
a | | 
Guaranteed. 2.46 6 | | 6 
Found. 2.76 4.91 | 12.16 | 4.36 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 1.09 | | 1.64 
_ a ie | | 
Guaranteed. —== | 19 | — 
Found. 6.75 | 19.29 | 
| | | 
| 
Guaranteed. 0.80 10 | 12 | i 
Found. | 0.80 Lids: | 12.01 | 1.27 
| | | 
| ona | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 8 | | 6 
Found. | 2.50 9.50 | 10.68 | 5.81 
| | | 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac: 


MANUFACTURER. 


Imperial Guano Co., 


Norfolk, Va. 

Imperial Guano Co., 
Norfolk, Va. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricuitural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 


g 
Trade name or brand. sired meee 8 5 
a 
| 
L. I. special for) Hollis. | 2442 
potatoes. | 
| 
— 
Top dressing for} Hollis. | 24st 
spinach. | 
| 
a 
Ammoniated dis-| Poughkeepsie. | 2463 
solved bone 
phosphate. 
es 
Animal bone and| Kinderhook. 2416 
potash. | 
| 
ee = 
Celebrated corn} Laona, | 2543 
manure. Gouverneur. =| 2750 
| 
Salen 
Corn fertilizer] Orient. 2379 
No. 2. Laona. 2545 
Gouverneur. | 2729 
Potato manure. ! Jamaica. 2329 
Orient. 2378 
Poughkeepsie. | 2466 
Special potato] Southampton. | 2425 
fertilizer. Poughkeepsie. | 2465 
is ——= 
t 
Standard pure Rhinebeck. | 2474 
bone super-i | 
phosphate. 
Success. Newburg. 2453 
Laona. 2546 
U. 8S. superphos-} Southampton, | 2424 


phate. 


os 


Fort Edward. | 2635 
| 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed, 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


yuaranteed. °* 


Found. 


ft 


are 


bt bo 


— 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


.52 


15 


Pounds of 


phoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Nejc) 


available phos- 


Co 
_ 
=] 


OT 


a4 
On 
S 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 


fertilizer. 


9 
9. 


>) | 


11 


12. 


12 


2 Up 


in 
12. 


44 


Pounds of water- 


soluble potash 


in 100 pounds of 


fertilizer. 


4.86 


7.63 


4.03 


7.14 


1.50 
2.43 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Lowell Fertilizer Co.., 
é Lowell, Mass. 


Lowell Fertilizer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Lowell Fertilizer Co., 
Lowell, Mass. 


Frederick Ludlam, 
New York City. 


Frederick Ludlam, 
New York City. 


Frederick Ludlam, 
New York City. 


Frederick Ludlam, 
New York City. 


Frederick Ludlam, 
New York City. 


and Peruvian 
New York City. 


Mapes Formula 
Guano Co., 


and Peruvian 
New York City. 


Mapes Formula 
Guano Co., 


and Peruvian 
New York City. 


Mapes Formula 
Guano Co., 


Trade name or brand. 


Bone fertilizer. 


Dissolved bone 
and potash. 


Potato phosphate. 


Cereal brand. 


Dragon’s tooth. 


Kainit. 


Muriate of pot- 
ash. 


Special formula, 
5, 8 and 10. 


Cabbage and cau- 
liflower ma- 
nure. 


Cereal brand. 


Complete manure 
A brand, 


5 
Locality where ge 
sample was taken. i) 
= a 
n 
meio. 
| Saratoga 2637 
Springs. 
| 
— 
Saratoga 2638 
Springs. 
|——— 
Saratoga 2639 
Springs. 
Ballston Cen- | 2650 
ter. 
—— 
Bridgeham- 2437 
ton. 
| 
=—— 
Bridgeham- 2439 
ton. 
— 
Bast Williston.| 2356 
| 
— 
East Williston.} 2355 
| 
—— 
Little Neck. | o362 
| 
Southampton, | 2427 
Goshen. 2452 
Little Neck. 2363 
Newburg. 2449 
Ballston Spa. | 2653 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 
Sa 


Founds of 
Pounds of available phos- Pounds of total Pounds of water- 
pounds of| Ruotis.aeld in | phosphoric aeld in) 12°) pounds of 
| fertilizer. erUhiper: fertilizer. | fertilizer. 
|J$-——P$  — _ | ——— 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 5 | 6 | 3 
Found, | 2.83 9.22 | 12.06 | 2.73 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | | | 0.27 
oe ee 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.64 Git | (ORs 
Found. | 3.01 9.08 | 13.23 | 1.96 
| | | 
cups aaampeipeng 
Guaranteed. | 3.29 cen val 8 2 
Found. | 3.98 11.37 | 13.46 6.06 
| | | 
anen cee 
Guaranteed. | 0.75 8 | 10 1 
Found. | Tots 8.58 | 12.24 1.58 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 3-29 7 | | ts 
Found. | 3.40 Sia | 0G de 7.19 
| | | 
| a | | 
Guaranteed. a TR | aH i 
Found. | | 12.46 
| | | 
| eg econ Pe | 
Guaranteed. — ee —— | 50 
Found. | | | 50.25 
| 
Guaranteed. | 4.12 8 | | 10 
Found. | 4.25 7.60 9.43 | 10.15 
| 
Below guarantee. | 0.40 | 
: : | 
Guaranteed. 4.12 Geral | 6 
Found. 4.39 6.56 7.92 | 7.84 
| | | 
| : | 
Guaranteed. 1.64 Co ii SF eT 3 
Found. 1.97 7.40 | 8.62 | 3.42 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 10 12 2.50 
Found. 2.87 9.83 12.88 3.18 
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ResuLts oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FmrtTinizers Cor- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Mapes Formula 


and Peruvian 
Guano Co., 


New York City. 


and Peruvian 
New York City. 


Mapes Formula 
Guano Co., 


and Peruvian 


Trade name or brand. 


Complete manure 
for general use, 


Corn manure. 


Locality where 


sample was found. 


Newburg. 


Little Neck. 


Mattituck. 


Southampton, 


Ballston. 


Mattituck. 


Little Neck. 


Goshen. 


Mapes Formula Dissolved bone 
Guano Co., New York City. black. 

Mapes Formula and Peruvian! Economical ma- 
Guano Co., New York City. nure. 

Mapes Formula and Peruvian | Fish scrap. 
Guano Co., New York City. 

Mapes Formula and Peruvian} t.ong Island spe- 
Guano Co., New York City. cial. 

Mapes Formula and Peruvian} Potato manure. 
Guano Co., New York City. 

Mapes Hormula and Peruvian| Pure ground 
Guano Co., New York City. bone. 

Mapes Formula and Peruvian | Sylvinit. 
Guano Co., New York City. 


Michigan Carbon Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Michigan Carbon Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Desiccated bone. 


Tiomestead bone 
black. 


_ 


Newburg. 


Westfield. 


Fredonia. 


Fillmore, 
Dunkirk. 


_ Dumber. 


Station 
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r 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Hound. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Juaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Pound. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


47 
AT 


Noe 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phorie acid in 
100 pounds of 


Pounds of total 
phosphorie acid in 
100 pounds of 


fertilizer. fertilizer. 
sanas | | 
| | 
S| | 
7.83 | 10.86 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
8 | 10 | 
9.27 | AD 2as| 
| | 
| | 
| | 
15 ssl 1G air 
16.75 | 16.75 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
Crs Spal 
6.87 | 9.31 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| G 0 
4.67 | 7.51 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| 6 aa] 
5.62 | 7.65 | 
| | 
<r eee eae ES LEA 
| | 
opined | 
7.96 | 10.25 | 
| | 
| | 

| 

| 24 
3.23 | 23.85 | 
| | 
= | | 
— al Sree | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
i | 
| | 
| 205. iit 
14.41 | 30.23 | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
8 | 8.50 | 
9.69, | 10.86 | 
| | 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 
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Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Michigan Carbon Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer 
Co., Bast Buifalo, N. Y. 


Milsom Rendering and Fertilizcr 
Co., East Buffalo, N. Y. 


Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer 
Co., East Buffalo, N. Y. 


Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer 
Co., East Buffalo, N. Y. 


Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer 
Co., East Buffalo, N. Y. 


Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer 
Co., East Buffalo, N. Y. 


Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer 
Co., Bast Buffalo, N. Y. 


Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer 
Co., 


Trade name or brand. 


Jarves’ drill phos- 
phate. 


Bean special. 


Buckwheat 
cial. 


spe- 


Buffalo fertilizer. 


eS ee 


Buffalo guano. 


Cyclone pure 
bone meal. 


Dissolved bone. 


Dissolved bone 


potash. 


Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer 


Potato, hop and 
East Buffalo, N. Y. tobacco phos- 
phate, 
Vegetable bone 
Bast Buffalo, N. Y. fertilizer, 


Co., 


Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer 
Co., East Buffalo, N. Y. 


Wheat, oats and 
barley phos- 
phate. 


5 
Locality where ae 
saimple was taken. os 
HH A 
2 
IF 
Fillmore. 2479 
| 
aa 
Boonville. 201s 
qeseee 
Fort Edward. | 2633° 
—a 
Fredonia. 2541 
West Law- 2664 
rence. 
Fort Edward | 2632 
Boonville. 2712 
Fredonia, 2539 
Altamont. 2627 
—— 
Westfield. 2511 
| 
Mexico. 2736 
== 
Southold. 2385 
Ss 
Boonville. 2714 
Westfield. 2512 
Fredonia. 2540 
2634 


Fort Edward. 


4 
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= — 
Pounds of 
suirogen in| yas | hana lita | sable pata 
fertilizer. | 10 poundsot | © 100pontidsiot!” | rertilizer. 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 1.03 8 10 — 
Found. | 1.52 9.30 | 10.57 | 
| inst 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 10 | 11 | 4 
Found. | 0.99 8.06 | 9.93 | 1.09 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 1.94 | | 2.91 
— | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 7 | 9 | 1.08 
Found. | 1.24 7.05 | 9.11 | 1.18 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.85 8 | 10 | 1.50 
Found. | 2.02 8.06 | 10.25 | 1.30 
| | | 
| 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | 9 | 4 
Found. | 1.33 7.80 | 10.10 | 3.46 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | 0.54 
ee | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 | 22 — 
Found. | 3.48 9.34 | 23.39 | 
ee ais 
Guaranteed. SS 11 | 12.37 | === 
Found. | 9.25 | 9.78 | 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | Paton] | 
a S| | | 5 
Guaranteed. | — 9 | at | 1.65 
Found. | 40° | 8.48 | 1.36 
| | | | 
Below guarantee. | 1.30 | | 0.29 
| | | = 
Guaranteed. | 2.46 8 | 9 6 
Found. | 2.43 8.21 | 8.79 | 6.26 
: | : 
Guaranteed. | 4.10 8 | 9 | 5 
Found. | 3.63 9.20 | 9.60 | 5.26 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.47 | 
PI | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.238 8 | 9 | 2 
Found. | 1.41 7.57 | 9.58 | 1.85 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.43 | | 
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RESULTS oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS CoL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


re 

o 

MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. | . eee where fk E 

3 | 

a 

II- 

Mittenmaier & Son, Prideof America.| Rome. 2703 

Rome, N. Y. 

| 

Moller & Co., Champion No. 1} Mushing. 2359 

Maspeth, L. I. pure bone. 

= 

National Fertilizer Co., Complete fertili-| Hast Marion. | 2374 

Bridgeport, Conn. zZer, Southold. 2386 

Mattituck. 2394 

a feo 

National Fertilizer Co., Fish and potash.| Mattituck. | 2395 
Bridgeport, Conn. | 
| 

\anuaae 

National Fertilizer Co., Market garden} Mattituck. | 2896 
Bridgeport, Conn. fertilizer. | 
| 

ee 

National Fertilizer ‘Co., Potato phosphate.| Mattituck. | 2397 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
| 

js 

National Fertilizer Co., Root fertilizer. | Queens. | 2349 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
| 

ry aa 

Natural Plant Food Co., Natural plant] Fayetteville. | 2556 
Washington, D. C. food. | 
| 

er 

Natural Plant Food Co., Natural plant] Saratoga 2643 

Washington, D. C. food. Springs. 

| 

——— 

Natural Plant Food Co., Natural plant} Gouverneur. | 2728 
Washington, D. C. food. | 
| 

--—— 

Niagara Fertilizer Co., Grain and gras:| Cuba. 2498 


Buffalo, N. Y. grower. 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


yuaranteed. 
Found. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 


100 pounds of 


fertilizer. 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


6 
5. 


hse 


0.82 
0.89 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


_ 
oO 
ie.) 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac-- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Niagara Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Niagara Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, 


Z 
a 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co.. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co.. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Trade name or brand. 


Wheat and corn 
grower. 


Potato, hop and 
tobaceo fertili- 
zer. 


Domestic. 


Golden sheaf. 
Great value. 


High farming. 


Potato and tobac- 
co. 


Pure ground 
bone. 


Special corn anc 
wheat manure 


Special vine ferti- 
lizer. 


Standard fertili 
zZer. 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


Cuba. 
Carlisle. 


Boonville. 


Oakfield. 


Oakfield. 


Fredonia. 


Oakfield. 


Oakfield. 


Oakfield. 


Fredonia. 


Oakfield. 


Oakfield. 


Fredonia. 


Fredonia. 


Oakfield. 


number. 


Station 
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Pounds of 


ed ds of ate Pounds of water- 
uitrogen in| Phone ackt an | phosphorie ackd in | soluble potash 
fpeiiifzes. |) Sy ponude oF +), NA De aEs oF fertilizer. 
i eepo «lee 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 8 | | 2.16 
Found. | 1.40 8.31 | 10 | 2.68 
| | | 
ee es ae 
Guaranteed. | 1.64 8 | 9 | 2.70 
Found. | 1.82 8.13 | 9.60 | 3.29 
ky | | 
| | | i: 
Guaranteed. | 1.64 8 | 9 | 1.08 
Found. | 1.82 9.03 | 9.77 | 1.44 
ae tes | | 
| | : 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 7 | 8 | 1.89 
Found. | 1.37 8.05 | 8.43 | 1.98 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 6 | 7 | 1.08 
Found. | 6.82 Te Aze| 7.51 | 1.41 
| | | | 
| | | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.85 | 8.50 | 9.50 | 2.43 
Found. | 1.91 | 8.58 | 9.47 | 2.47 
| | | | 
pa | : 
Guaranteed. | pe 6 | ti | 4.32 
Found. | 2.51 | 6.37 | 7.56 | 4.50 
Guaranteed. | 3.28 | 25 | SS 
Found. | 3.96 3.86 | 24.69 | 
| | 
Below guarantee. 0.31 | 
== aw. | 
| é | | 
Guaranteed. | 3.70 7 | 8 | 6 
Found. | 3.80 8.64 | 9.01 | 6.98 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.05 6 | 7 | 5.40 
Found. | 2.19 7.07 | 7.81 | 5.54 
| | | 
ee | a : 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 10 | 11 | 1.62 
Found. | 2.41 10.15 | 10.65 | 2.18 
| | 
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Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 
g 
MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. Scenic ee ak 
aie 
7] 
| 
Oneonta Fertilizer and Chemica] | A. A. brand. Oneonta. 2682 
4 Oneonta, N. Y. 
Oneonta Fertilizer and Chemical | Buckwheat ferti-| Oneonta. 2686 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y. lizer. 
Oneonta Fertilizer and Chemical! Complete potato) Oneonta. 2681 
A Oneonta, N. Y. manure. 
: — 
Oneonta Fertilizer and Chemical} Economical ma-) Oneonta. 2685 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y. nure. 
Oneonta Fertilizer and Chemical} Fruit and vine; Oneonta. 2683 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y. fertilizer. 
|—— 
Oneonta Fertilizer and Chemical} Grass and grain|Oneonta. 2684 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y. top dressing. 
Oneonta Fertilizer and Chemical) Runk’s complete] Oneonta. 267 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y. corn manure. 
Oneonta Fertilizer and Chemical | Standard ‘super-} Oneonta. 2687 
My Oneonta, N. Y. phosphate. 
Pacific Guano Co., Ammoniated dis-| Fillmore. 2477 
New York City. solved bone. | 
= —_—_— 
Pacific Guano Co., A No. 1. phos-| Guba. 2493 
. New York City. phate North Frank- | 2672 
lyn. 
Pacific Guano Co., Fine ground bone.| Fillmore. 2478 


New York City. 


—o 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 


fertilizer. 

| = 
Guaranteed, | 2.47 
Hound. | 2.41 

| 
Below guarantee. | 

| 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 
Found. 1.55 

| 
Below guarantee. | 

| 
Guaranteed. | aya) 
Found. | 3.52 

| 
Below guarantee. | 

| 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 
Found. 1.82 

| 

| 
Guaranteed. 1-65 
Found. | 1.95 

| 

| 
Guaranteed. 4.10 
Found. | 4.40 

| 
Guaranteed. | 3.70 
Found. | 3.65 

| 
Below guarantee. | 
a | 
Guaranteed, | 1.65 
Found. | 2.46 

| 

| 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 
Found. | 2.07 

| 

eee 
Guaranteed. | 03 
Found. | 1.06 

| 

ee 
tuaranteed. | 1.65 
Found. | 1.99 

| 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 


fertilizer. 


| 
14 | 2.50 
10.83 | 3.33 
| 
| 
6 1 
5.40 | 2.01 
| 
| 
Sd 7 
9.54 | 6.62 
| 
| 0.38 
| 
nee 5 
6.80 | 4.95 
| 
20 
| 
Tt 4 10 
8.36 | 11.17 
| 
a hr al 
Teal 5 
6.95 | Bat 
| 
Die | 6 
7.85 | 6.16 
| 
| 
| 
3 
7.97 | 3.65 
| 
| 
| 
1622 i 2 
11.88 | 2.16 
| 
sd 
8 1.50 
10.68 1.50 
14 eas 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Pacific Guano Co., 
New York City. 


Pacific Guano Co., 
New York City. 


Packers’ Union Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Packers’ Union Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Packers’ Union Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Packers’ Union 


Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Packers’ Union 


J. M. Pearson, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


J. M. Pearson, 
Hudson, N. Y. 


A. Peterson, 
Penfield, N. Y. 


A. Peterson, 
Penfield, N. Y. 


Trade name or brand. Locality where 


Nobsque guano. | Fillmore. 
North Frank- 
lyn. 

Special potato} Lowville. 
manure. 

Animal corn fer-| Southold. 
tilizer. 

Potato manure. | Southold. 

Special potato] Southold. 
fertilizer. 

Vegetable com-| Southold. 


pound. 


Wheat, oats and! Southold. 


elover  fertili- 

zer. 
Emendo. Hudson. 
Ground bone. Hudson. 


Farmers’ benefit. | Penfield. 


Penfield standard} Penfield. 
fertilizer. 


sample was taken. 


e 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


quaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Tound. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phoric acid in 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 


Pounds of total 
phosphorie acid in 
100 pounds of 


Opus: of | fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| 
| | 
Sau aa 2 
7.62 | 11.39 | 2.16 
| | 
0.38 | | 
| oo 
Sata aa 5 
5.77 | 7.32 | 5.63 
| | 
co 
Set 9 8] 2 
8.65 | 10.08 | 2.41 
| | 
ae ae 6 
9.25 | 9.97 | 5.59 
| | 
| | 0.41 
| mae 
| ae 3 
8.77 | 11.30 | 3.25 
| | 
| nea ni 
7.75 8.75 | 7 
8.51 | 9.35 | 7.40 
| | 
| | 
| | 2 
11.45 | 12.15 | | 
| | 
| | 
6 | 8 2 
6.54 | 9.33 | 2.93 
| | 
a 
| | 
| (Ras 1 a 
5.94 | 18.35 | 
| | 
ge ead 
tage | 2 
9.90 | 14.18 | 3.80 
| 
| 
re 12 4 
9.71 | 13.41 5.70 
| 
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Resuuts oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FrrRTILIzuRsS CoL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Wim. W. Phipps, 
Albion, N. Y. 


Wm. W. Phipps, 
Albion, N. Y. 


Wm. W. Phipps, 
Albion, N. Y. 


Wm. W. Phipps, 
Albion, N. Y. 


184, dq deabavey 
Hast Williston, L. I. 


Powers & Gibbs, 
Wilmington, N. C. 


Trade Dane or brand. 


Dried blood. 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


Albion. 


Eagle brand am-| Albion. 


moniated dis: 
solved bone. 


Eagle brand fo1} Albion. 


potatoes, corp 
fruit and vine. 


Eagle brand su-| Albion. 


perphosphate 


with potash. 


Star 
superphos. 
phate, 


Special 
grain guano. 


Preston Fertilizer Co., 
Greenpoint, L. I. 


Preston Fertilizer Co., 
Greenpoint, L. I. 


Preston Fertilizer Co., 
Greenpoint, L. 1. 


Ammoniated 
bone super- 
phosphate. 


Cabbage and cau- 
liflower fertili- 
zer. 


Pioneer. 


Preston Fertilizer Co., 
Greenpoint, L. I. 


Preston Fertilizer Co., 
Greenpoint, L. I. 


Potato, hop and 
onion fertilizer. 


Special for pota- 
toes and gen- 
eral garden use. 


smalj| Saratoga 


Springs. 


Jamaica. 


Jamaica, 


Poughkeepsie. 
Claverack. 


Poughkeepsie. 
Poughkeepsie. 


Jamaica. 
Poughkeepsie. 


» number. 


Station 


raw bone} Hast Williston.| 2354 


ES SS a 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


yuaranteed. 
Found. 


yuaranteed. 
ound. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


yuaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phoric acid in 
100 pounds of 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


fertilizer. 
| 
14.35 | 
13.82 a | 
| 
0.58 | 
| 
1.64 aie ae 
1.37 12.47 | 
0.27 | 
=a 
2.47 es 
2.19 9.59 | 
| 
0.28 | 
See | 
| 
a 13 | 
13.80 | 
| 
a | 
2.47 6 
2.76 6.71 | 
| 
res rr | 
0.82 cae 
1.99 8.03 | 
| 
pee is a 
2.47 oe "| 
2.82 9.10 | 
| 
ape aL | 
3.29 Bt 
3.44 Clint! 
| 
1.44 1Ore «| 
2.81 9.09 | 
| 
0.91 | 
|| 
2.47 oe 
2.94 4.70 | 
| 
1.30 | 
|_| 
3.29 Fane 
3.3 5.06 | 
| 
| 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


—EEESS 


——— 


— SSS 


REPORT OF THE CHEMIST OF THE 


RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Preston Fertilizer Co., 
Greenpoint, L. I. 


Quinnipiac Co., 

New York City. 
Quinnipiac Co., 

New York City. 
Quinnipiac Co., 

New York City. 
Quinnipiac Co., 

New York City. 
Quinnipiac Co., 

New York City. 
Quinnipiac Co., 


New York City. 


Quinnipiac 
New York City. 


Quinnipiae Co., 


New York City. | 


Quinnipiac 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Trade name or brand. 


XXV brand. 


Ammoniated dis- 
solved bone. 


Bone meal. 


Climax phos- 


phate. 


Fish and potash— 
crossed fishes. 


Fish, bone and 
potash. 


Mohawk _ fertili- 
zer. 
Market garden 


manure. 


Potato manure. 


Soluble dissolved 
bone, 


Dissolved bone. 


Locality where 


sample was taken. 


Poughkeepsie. 


Claverack. 


Birchton. 


Birchton. 


Dunkirk. 


Birchton. 


Jamesport. 


Cuba. 


Cuba. 


Queens. 


Southold. 


Birchton. 


Syracuse. 


number. 


Station 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


a shale 
Pounds of SAID ie | Pounds of total | Pounds of water- 
nitrogen ee spliorie acid in. | phosphoric acid in ecigpe potest 4 
oO n pounds 0 
fertilizer. | T0ezeunasof | eater | 0 fexdlize. 
| loon: ia 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.03 8 | ===, 
Found. | 1.80 8.56 | 14.35 1.35 
| = 
| ——_— — 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 elie | 10. | . 
Found. | 1.86 8.74 | 12.20 | 2.29 
. | | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.26 | 
Guaranteed. | 2.48 20 | - === 
Found. | 2.67 4.98 | 22.64 | 
| | 
ar 
Guaranteed. | 1.03 8 9 | 2 
Found. | g LAE 9.09 10.75 | 2.14 
| | 
: a 
Guaranteed. | 3.30 3 | 5 | 3 
Found. | 3.13 2.84 6.29 | 3.55 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.64 9 10 | 1 
Found. | a ee 9.01 12.20 | 1.31 
| | | 
| ae | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 a | 8 | 1 
Found. | O:o7 Garteyel 9.26 | a ee br 
| | 
| | a 
Guaranteed. | 3.30 8 iy) | 7 
Found. | 4.02 8.89 11.09 | 7.52 
| : 
a | 
Guaranteed. | 2.50 6 7 | 3) 
Found. | 2.65 5.60 8.52 | 6.33 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.40 | 
aa 5 ae | 
Guaranteed. | 12 13 eel 
Found. | 14.60 | 15.66 | 
= ! 
Guaranteed. | —— 12 | 14 | aaa tt 
Found. | 11.09 | 13.85 | 
| 
Below guarantee. | 0.91 | | 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as quaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


z 
t 
pe 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co.., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


John §. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


John 8S. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


John S. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Mi. 


Trade name or brand. 


High grade far- 
mers’ friend 
fertilizer. 


Fish and potash. 


Nitrate of soda. 


Potato special. 


Practical potato 


special. 


Standard  fertili- 
zer. 


Sylvinit. 


Vegetable and 
vine fertilizer. 


Challenge crop 
grower. 


Crown phosphate 
and potash. 


Elm phosphate. 


Locality where 
saniple was taken. 


Peconic. 
Mattituck. 


Syracuse. 


Syracuse. 


Syracuse. 


Fayetteville. 


Philadelphia. 


Mellinville. 


Syracuse. 


Syracuse. 


Bainbridge. 


Binghamton. 


Cuba. 


| Fort Edward. 
| Binghamton. 


Carthage. 


number. 


are 
a | Station 
io) 
(3) 


2561 


ho 
oP) 
(= 
nq 


| 


bo 
nm | 
~ 
ye 
ie) 


r 


bo 
or) 
We) 
= 


to ho bo bp 
“I DD 
— Ow Ss 
ve) Oe He 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Yound. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed, 


Tound. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


ee 15.38 


5 Pounds of 
founds of | available phos- 
nitrogen in phoric acid in 
Ae pounds of | 100 pounds of 
ertilizer. fertilizer. 

| lord 
3.30 é 
3.51 7.85 
2.47 4 
2.52 5.17 

| 

14.80 SS 

| 15.59 
2.47 7 
2 AT 7.34 
0.82 4 
1.13 4.66 

es s 

| 0.82 8 

| 0.99 8.39 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| J 

| 

| 

| 1.65 6 

| 1.96 7.01 

| 

| 

} 0.82 8 

1.07 9.68 

| 

ee 

| 

| 12 

| —— 13.84 

| 

| | | 

| 

| 14 

| 

| 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


9.04 


6.64 


9.53 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER, 


John 8S. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


John 8S. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


John S. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


| 
a 


Trade name or brand. Locality where 


sample was taken. 


Pilgrim fertilizer.) Fort Edward. 
Binghamton. 
Potato phos-| Cuba. 
phate. 


Potato special. Fort Edward. 


L. Sanderson, Early cabbage! Jamaica. 
New Haven, Conn. fertilizer. 
L. Sanderson, Early potato fer-| Jamaica. 
New Haven, Conn. tilizer. 
Schaal Bros., Pure  ground| Dunkirk. 
Erie, Pa. bone. 
M. L. Shoemaker & Co., Bone meal. Riverhead. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. L. Shoemaker & Co., Superphosphate. | Greenport. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
M. L. Shoemaker & Co., Superphosphate| Greenport. 
Philadelphia, Pa. for potatoes. 
Isaae Smith, Dissolved bone. | Columbiaville. 
Stockport, N. Y. 
| 
a | 
Isaac Smith, Ground bone. Columbiaville. | 


Stockport, N. Y. 


number. 


Station 


2614 


261 


5 


eae 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 


Pounds of DIG 3 
nitrogen in| ‘Nhoriescktin’ | phosphor aeie'in | Soluble potash. 
ounds Cc 
fertiizer.” |. SU pounaect | 210) pounder (|) “Seciiisen 
a ie or | 
Guaranteed. j 1.25 6.50 | 7.50 | 3 
Found. | 1.39 8.93 | 14.43 | 3.15 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.06 8.50 | 9.50 | 6 
Found. | 1.70 9.03 | 11.65 | 5.18 
ec | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.36 | | 0.82 
aS | 2 
Guaranteed. | 2.88 6.50 | | 7.50 
Found. | 3.41 7.58 | 8.64 | 7.89 
| 
Guaranteed. | 4.11 5 8 | 5 
Found. | 3.38 7.23 | 9.82 | 5.42 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.73 ! | | 
SE ae ee 
Guaranteed. 7.40 5 | 8 | 5 
Found. | 6.57 6.50 | 9.20 | 5.25 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.88 | | 
ee es eee 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 | 20 | ——- 
Found. | 4.09 7.53 | 21.70 | 
| | | 
er ee ae 
Guaranteed. | 4.12 | 20.50 | 
Found. | 5.51 if | 21.10 | — 
| | | 
a 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 9 | | 4 
Found. | 2.88 9.11 | 13.40 | 4.97 
| | 
| : 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 8 At | 6 
Found. | 2.92 7.84 13.48 | Ca 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 3.24 12.39 16.37 | 
Found. | 4.22 9.33 | 15.98 | ——— 
| es | 
Below guarantee. | 3. OG | 
i re | is 
Guaranteed. | 2.28 _— | 16 | a 
ound. | 3.78 6.60 | 17.25 | 
| | | 


REPORT OF THE CHEMIST OF THR 


RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS CoL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Isaac Smith, 
Stockport, N. Y. 


Isaac Smith, 
Stockport, N. Y. 


Standard Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Standard Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Standard Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Standard Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Sterling Oil Co., 
Promised Land, L. I. 


H. Stappenbeck, 
Utiea, N. Y. 


H. Stappenbeck, 
Utica; N2ax- 


H. Stappenbeck, 


Wittea, IN ww. 


Swift & Co., 
Chicago, Tl. 


Trade name or brand. 


Potato fertilizer. 


Superphosphate. 


“A” brand. 


Bone and potash. 


Guano. 


Potato and tobac- 
co fertilizer. 


Fish serap. 


Bone meal. 


Home trade bone 
superphos- 
phate. 


Hop, fruit and 
vegetable ferti- 
lizer. 


Bone and potash. 


ry 
ao 
Locality where ae 
sample was taken. os 
SA 
s 
l n 
Columbiaville. | 2613 


Columbiaville. | 2612 


Ballston Spa. | 2645 
ete 
| 
Lanes 
Carthage. 2722 
| 
Rhinebeck. 2475 
Ballston Spa. | 2644 
| 
Ballston Spa. | 2646 
| 
| 
= 
Riverhead. 2421 
| 
a 
Utica. | 2706 
2 
; | see 
Utica. | 2705 
| a 
| 
as 
Utiea. | 2707 
| 
| 
ee, 
Cuba. | 2491 
Fayetteville. | 2560 
| 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 


nitrogen in |' 


100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Guarauteed. 


Yound. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. . 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


2.46 
2.58 


we CO 
es 
fo | 


4 Pounds of 
available phos- 
. Pphorie acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


| 
Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
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Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 


fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| 
(.84 | 6.53 
8.06 | 4.81 
| ie 
| 
9 1.91 
8.80 1.69 
| 
| 0.22 
| 
| 
9 | il! 
10.37 | 2.09 
| 
10 | 2.50 
14.18 | 2.04 
| pee 
| 0.46 
| 
10 @) 
10.25 | 2.95 
| 
| 
| 
9 | 3 
11.93 | 3.24 
| 
| 
| 
6 | pet 
6.66 | 
| 
| 
| 
19 | pa 
AOE 95) | 
| 
|— t= 
| 
| 2 
12.06 | 2.74 
| 
| — 
| 
| 6 
11.95 | 6.68 
| 
ed i 
24.50 | 2 
24.90 | 22 
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Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


5 
2 2 
MANUFACTURER. qTrade name or brand. se eee FE 
=° 
va] 
Swift & Co., Bone tankageand| Cuba. 2492 
Chicago, Ill. potash. Fayetteville. 2559 
ae 
Swift & Co., Ground steamed| Westfield. 2514 
Chicago, Ill. bone. Oneonta. 2680 
| 
Swift & Co., Pure bone tank-| Fredonia. 2536 
Chicago, [il. age. 
—E————E————— ee 
Swift & Co., Pure raw bone} Cuba. 2490 
Chicago, I. meal. Westfield. 2513 
| Oneonta. 2679 
t 
I. P. Thomas & Son, Farmer’s choice! Calverton. | 2418 
Philadelphia, Pa. bone phos- 
phate. 
I. P. Thomas & Son, Potato fertilizer. | Orient. 2377 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
I. P. Thomas & Son, Potato manure. | Greenport. 2372 
Philadelphia, Pa. Binghamton. | 2700 
I. P. Thomas & Son, Potato and toma-) Binghamton. 2701 
Philadelphia, Pa. to manure. 
er 
I. P. Thomas & Son, S. C. phosphate | Binghamton. | 2694 
Philadelphia, Pa. = 
I. P. Thomas & Son, Tip top raw bone| Binghamton. | 2698 
Philadelphia, Pa. superphos- 
phate. 
E. Tuthill & Son, Cutchogue club} Cutchogue. 2392 


Promised Land, L. I. fertilizer. 
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LECTED IN NEw YorK Strate DuRING THE SPRING or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


SS ae a a a Ea INET 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Tound. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


(uaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Pounds of 

Pounds of = 
pulogen Es * RpRorie ane in 

fertilizer. een 
| =e | 
| 4.94 | 
lie “ACT 6.58 | 
| | 
| 0.27 | 
— | 
| 3.25 | 
| 2.85 9.35 | 
| H 
| 9.40 | 
| = | 
| | 
| 4.94 | 
hes 5.73 6.24 | 
| | 
ee 
| | 
| 3.75 | 
| 4. 6.19 | 
| | 
ge aeg ys Fs 
jen 1864 9.50 | 
| 1.64 9.78 | 
| 
ee ee SY 
| | 
| 3.30 5 | 
| 4.35 6.38 | 
| | 
== | 
| df | 
| 2.47 9 | 
| 2.48 9.11 | 
| | 
| 2 9 | 
| 2.84 4.59 | 
| | 
| 4.41 | 
| | 
= 13 | 
| i 13.85 | 
| | 
| — | 
| | 
| 2.47 OC | 
HL 129 era 
| | 
| 4.12 8 | 
| 4.38 1:22>| 
| | 
| 0.78 | 


————— —— 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


= 
oA 
4 
ro) 


ho bo 
(3) eC} 
oO] 
© ol 


—<—<_—$________ 


———— ______ 


—— SS 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer, 


. 


————_—________ 


| 


—— 


ed 


——— 
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~ Resuttrs or ANALYSES OF CoMMERCIAL FrrRTILIzERS CoL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


HB. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


E. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


EH. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


EH. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


BH. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


EB. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


BH. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


E. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


BH. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


BE. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


Ki. Tuthill & Son, 
Promised Land, L. I. 


eee 


Trade name or brand. 


HH. T. & Co.’s spe- 
cial. 


Kainit. 

Jones’ special po- 
tato. 

Nitrate of soda. 

No. 1 fertilizer. 

No. 2 fertilizer. 

No. 3 fertilizer. 

No. 4 fertilizer. 

Reeve special. 


Riverhead Club 
fertilizer. 


Special fertilizer. 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


Southold. 


Baiting Hol- 


low. 


Promised 
Land. 


Jamesport. 


Promised 
Land. 


Promised 
Land. 


Promised 
Land. 


Promised 
Land. 


Mattituck. 


Promised 
Land. 


Mattituck. 


| Greenport. 


number. 


Station 
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LECTED IN NEw YORK STATE DURING THE SPRING oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
: Pound - 
Founds of | aut oe | Pounds of tral | Pounds of water 
100 pounds of HO nade ot 100 pounds of | In 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer: fertilizer. | fertilizer. 
| | | x 
Guaranteed. | 4.1 8 | | 19 
round. | 4.05 5.85 | T Buy 12.24 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | Zaloy | | 
a | | | 
Guaranteed. == SS —- 12 
Found. | | 11.70 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | 0.30 
| J 
ie | | | 
Guaranteed. | 4.12 | 8 | | 10 
Found. | 3.81 | 8.08 | 8.35 | 9.84 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.31 | | 
ee | 
Guaranteed. | 15.50 ——— | —— | = 
Found, | 15.48 | | 
| | | 
= 
Guaranteed. | 4.12 8 | | 10 
Found. | 4.91 Rol. | 8.18 | 9.85 
| a | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.89 | | 
a | as | | 
Guaranteed. | 4.12 5 | | 7 
Found. | 4.63 4.08 | 5.62 | 8.12 
| | | 
Below guarantee. 0.92 | | 
ef | 
Guaranteed. | 3.30 7 | | 9 
Found. | 3.38 6.39 7.30 | 9.28 
| | 7% | | 
Below guarantee. 0.61 | 
$$$ | —— j 
Guaranteed. is 80 | ra a | 7 
Found. Seeley 6.74 7.50 | 7.74 
| | | | 
Below guarantee. 0.26 | | 
a Eee ee ee, Se eee | 
| 
Guaranteed. 2.47 | 10 | | 6 
Found. | 2.21 10.20 10.96 | 7.12 
cas | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.26 | | 
a | 
Guaranteed, Utes ON 8 | 10 
Found. | 4.38 7.91 | 8.79 | 10.21 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 4.12 8 | | 10 
Found. | 4.17 5.29 | 7.53 | 10.55 
| | | 
Below guarantee, | 2 tL | 
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ReEsuLts oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS CoL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


hye hy Locality where 
MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. sample was taken. 


sed 


K. Tuthill & Son, Wines and Lup-| Promised 
Promised Land, L. I. ton special. Land. 
Tygert-Allen Fertilizer Co., Cabbage manure.| Hollis. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tygert-Allen Fertilizer Co., Potato manure. | Hollis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Tygert-Allen Fertilizer Co., Ten per _ cent.} Hollis. 
Philadelphia, Pa. guano. 


M. B®. Wheeler & Co., Corn fertilizer. Cobleskill. 
; Rutland, Vt. 


M. E. Wheeler & Co., Electrical dis-} Cobleskill. 
Rutland, Vt. solved bone. 


M. E. Wheeler & Co., Grass and oats; Cobleskill. 
Rutland, Vt. fertilizer. 


M. E. Wheeler & Co., Potato manure. | Cobleskill. 
Rutland, Vt. 


M. EK. Wheeler & Co., Royal wheat} Cobleskill. 
Rutland, Vt. grower. 


Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., Dissolved bone, Bainbridge. 
New York City. and potash. 


Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., Potato phosphate.|} Jamaica. 
New York City. Riverhead. 
Stuyvesant. 


number. 


Station 


2673 


~ 


ees Mall 
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LECTED IN New YorkK Strate DuRING THE SPRING OF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 


Pounds of ; Z 
nitrogen in available phos 


Pounds of total Pounds of water- 
phosphoric acid in soluble potash 


100 pounds of re Foae Or 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 


| | | 
Guaranteed. | 4.12 8 | | 10 
Found. | 3.19 8.16 | 8.80 | 10.51 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.93 | | 
SS ee 
| | | : 
Guaranteed. | 3.30 tl | | a) 
Found. | 3.38 8.28 | 8.67 | 5.37 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 3.30 6 | 9 | 9 
Found. | 3.33 7.43 | 8.15 | 8.69 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | } | 0.31 
—ao ae 
Guaranteed. | 7.40 5 | 8 | 5) 
Found. | 7.40 6.19 7.24 | 5.31 
| | | 
Plucis | | 
Guaranteed. (1.64 Oh tie Roa 2 
Found. | 1.85 10.23 11.68 | 2.33 
| | | 
iets : | a 
Guaranteed. {| —— 3 | 15 | haa aoe 
Found. | 14.22 | 15.82 | 
| | | 
—— ee ne ee re 
Guaranteed. | 11 | 12 | 2 
Found. > 10.60 | 13.24 | 2.43 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.40 | | 
Pica | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.05 8 | 9 3.25 
Found. | 2.18 7.85 | 10.88 | 3.90 
| | | 
esd i | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | 9 2 
Found. | 0.94 11.42 | 12.53 2.52 
| | | 
i aa a a Feces reagee 
Guaranteed. | 2.50 6 | 7 | 6 
Found. | 2.74 6.09 | 8.50 | 6.05 
| | | 
| it a cea = 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 6 | cf | 6 
Found. | 2.74 6.09 | 8.52 | 6.06 
| | | 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FrRTILIZERS COoL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., 


New. York City. 


Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., 


Zell Fertilizer Co., 


Zell Fertilizer Co., 


Zell Fertilizer Co., 


Zell Fertilizer Co., 


Zell Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Zell Fertilizer Co., 


Zell Fertilizer Co., 


Zell Fertilizer Co., 


Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Baltimore, Md. 


* Corrected from Bulletin 96. 


Trade name or brand. 
| 


Prolific crop pro- 
ducer. 


Royal bone phos- 
phate. 


Special for corn. 


Economizer. | 


Fruit tree _ in- 


vigorator. 


Bainbridge. 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


Hudson. 
Bainbridge. 


Jamaica. 
Hudson. 


Rhinecliff. 


Vestfield. 


Westfield. 


Genesee  fertili- 


zer. 


Pure dissolved an- 
imal bone. 


Westfield. 


Westfield. 


Special compound 
for potatoes. 


Westfield. 


Westfield. 


Sulphate of pot- 
ash. 

Wilson’s special 
INO 2. 

Wilson’s special 
No. 3. 


LeRoy. 


Hast Avon, 


number. 


Station 
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LECTED IN New YorK STATE DuRING THE SPRING oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


yuaranteed, 
Tound. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


qTuaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of 


available phos- 


phoric acid in 
100 pounds of 


fertilizer. 
ene | 
| 
0.82 Gea 
1.06 6.72 | 
| 
aes | 
| 
1.05 @ | 
1.40 8.32 | 
| 
| 
3.95 8 | 
4.02 8.49 | 
| 
ers aeeeacie anes 
0.82 9 | 
1.06 10.17 | 
| 
J | 
10 | 
10.30 | 
aS | 
| 
Sere a 
2.05 8 | 
2.08 9.30 | 
| 
Rae | 
1.65 14 
1.90 15.74 | 
| 
| 
2.45 8 | 
2.955 9.19) | 
| 
= | 
| 
wae SS 
| 
| 
aa 
| 
rey | 10 | 
9.88 | 
| 
pase | 
| 
== 14 | 
14.29 | 
| 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 


fertilizer. 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


—_—. 
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REsuLtS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
\ Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


—-- —. 


MANUFACTURER. 


Not given. 


Not given. 


Not given. 


Not given. 


Not given. 


nnn EET anna EESE ESSE 


¥ 


3Trade name or brand. | 


Newbold’s profit- 
able business 
fertilizer. 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


| 
Southold. 


Newbold’s sum- 
mer King ferti- 
lizer. 


Wells& Hudson’s 
high grade fer- 
tilizer. 


Clark’s harmony. 


Russell’s 
manure. 


potato 


Southold. 


Riverhead. 


Laona. 


Jamaica, 


number. 


Station 


no 
wo 
fer) 
i=) 


| 
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LECTED IN New York State DURING THE SPRING or 1896. 


J turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 
. Pounds of 
: Pounds of Pounds of water- 
BOnEen th cht ren: anbanhorie cer in aoliible porasti. 
100 pounds of M00 pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
Peer ! | 
Guaranteed. | 3.29 7 | 9 | 6 
Found. | 3.30 7.81 | 11.84 | 6.18 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 3.29 O | 9 | € 
Found. | Sihals: 9.28 | 11.44 | 6.47 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | | 0.53 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 3.29 7 | 9 | 7 
Found. | 3.46 9.45 | 11.09 | 7.24 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 9 | 10 | PD APaAe) 
Found. | 0.95 9.83 | 11.29 | 2.46 
| | | 
| 
Guaranteed. | 3.70 7.50 | | 7 
Found. | 3.49 7.84 | 9.75 | 7.59 
| | | 


VII. REPORT OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FER- 
TILIZERS FOR THE FALL OF 1896.* 


SUMMARY. 


1. Samples Collected. During the fall of 1896 the Station 
collected 326 samples of commercial fertilizers, representing 261 
different brands. Of these different brands, 174 were complete 
fertilizers; of the others, 35 contained phosphoric acid and pot- 
ash without nitrogen; 17 contained nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
without potash; 26 contained phosphoric acid alone; 5, potash 
salts only; and 4, nitrogen compounds alone. 

2. Nitrogen. The 174 brands of complete fertilizers contained 
nitrogen varying in amount from 0.51 to 6.80 per cent and aver- 
aging 1.82 per cent. The average amount of nitrogen found by 
the Station analysis exceeded the average amount guaranteed 
by 0.11 per cent, the average guaranteed being 1.71 per cent and 
the average found being 1.82 per cent. 

In 124 brands of complete fertilizers, the amount of nitrogen 
found was equal to or above the amount guaranteed, the excess 
varying from 0.01 to 2.11 per cent and averaging 0.26 per cent. 

In 50 brands, the nitrogen was below the guaranteed amount, 
the deficiency varying from 0.01 to 1.98 per cent and averaging 
0.14 per cent. In 39 cases, the deficiency was less than 0.25 per 
cent; in eight cases, less than 0.50 and over 0.25; in one case, it 
was over 0.50 and below one per cent; and in two cases, it was 
over one and below two per cent. 

3. Available Phosphoric Acid. The 174 brands of complete 
fertilizers contained available phosphoric acid varying in amount 
from 3.22 to 15.70 per cent and averaging 8.54 per cent. The 
average amount of available phosphoric acid found by the Sta- 
tion analysis exceeded the average amount guaranteed by 0.72 
per cent, the average guaranteed being 7.82 per cent and the 
average found being 8.54 per cent. 


* Published also as Bulletin No. 116. 
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In 120 brands of complete fertilizers, the amount of available 
phosphoric acid found was above the amount guaranteed, the 
excess varying from 0.02 to 4.33 per cent and averaging one per 
cent. 

In 52 brands, the available phosphoric acid was below the 
guaranteed amount, the deficiency varying from 0.01 to 2.10 per 
cent and averaging (0.46 per cent. In 25 of these cases, the de- 
ficiency was below 0.25 per cent; in 10 cases, it was above 0.25 
and below 0.50 per cent; in 12 cases it was above 0.50 
below one per cent; in one case, it was above two and below 
three per cent. 

4. Potash. The complete fertilizers contained potash varying 
in amount from 0.86 to 14.65 per cent and averaging 4.16 per 
cent. The average amount of potash found by the Station 
analysis exceeded the average amount guaranteed by 0.18 per 
cent, the average guaranteed being 3.98 per cent, and the average 
found being 4.16 per cent. 

In 181 brands of complete fertilizers, the amount of potash 
found was above the amount guaranteed, the excess varying 
from 0.02 to 2.85 per cent and averaging 0.52 per cent. 

In 48 brands, the potash was below the guaranteed amount, 
the deficiency varying from 0.01 to 3.98 per cent and averaging 
0.60 per cent. In 20 of these cases, the deficiency was below 
0.25 per cent; in eight cases, it was above 0.25 and below 0.50 
per cent; in six cases, it was above 0.50 and below one per 
cent; in six cases, it was above one and below two per cent; 
in two cases, it was above two and below three per cent; and in 
one case it was above three and below four per cent. 

In nine cases, the 174 brands of complete fertilizers contained 
the potash in the form of sulphate free from an excess of chlo- 
rides. 

5. The retail selling price of the complete fertilizers varied 
from $20 to $51 a ton and averaged $30.25. The retail cost of 
the separate ingredients unmized was $21.22, or $9.03 less than 
the selling price. 
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1. NUMBER AND KINDS oF FERTILIZERS COLLECTED IN 1896. 


During the entire year of 1896, we collected 749 samples of 
commercial fertilizers, representing 574 different brands. It is 
a matter of interest to notice to what extent dealers offer for 
sale complete fertilizers, (those containing nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid and potash), compared with those containing only one or 
two of these ingredients. It is also of interest to consider the 
different forms in which incomplete fertilizers are offered for 
sale. The following tabulated statement indicates the different 
kinds of complete and incomplete fertilizers collected during the 


year. 
2 % Qo wo oc wou . ‘ nes 
SB; | Se & Sasa | fase Edy 
So | £8 Sag | Bets | 8°85 SES 
@ do 3A, Su |B 25 | &@ oF as 
Poms) La 2s + =a, no) wos 
a5 Ao Bo Bec B26 oon 
1896. it on Ss, Soeg Cua s be 
og o'8, cs) oe ae o¥%ds o 
2 by Bs eas ee ee ny 
To S bd Cre Cecd saeogg So 
aa aeo a BLen | <ogco Eis 
S90 Soa B SSsart!] Soak uw 52/5 
ea) —Q ) ea) 9 °q 
Spring collection.......-. 4 13 6 21 23 246 
Fall collection -.....-=--< 4 26 5 il/ 35 174 
Total for year....-.. 8 39 UT 38 58 420 


In the spring collection 78.6 per cent of the brands offered for 
sale consisted of complete fertilizers; in the fall, 66.6 per cent; 
and, during the year, an average of 73.2 per cent. Of unmixed 
materials, phosphoric acid was offered much more largely than 
nitrogen or potash, the average for the year being about 9.5 per 
cent of all brands offered. About the same number containing 
phosphoric acid and nitrogen was found. It will be seen that 
the mixture of phosphoric acid and potash was quite largely 
used, averaging for the year about 14 per cent of all the brands 
collected. 


cr ee ahd ass ss  . 
bes 
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2. COMPOSITION OF FERTILIZERS COLLECTED IN 1896. 


Below we present a tabulated statement showing the average 
composition of the complete fertilizers collected during the year, 


together with a comparison of the guaranteed composition and 


that found by our analysis. 


Fall: 
Nitrogen 
Available phos- 

phoric acid -.-. 


Insoluble  phos- 
phorie acid - .. 
Ouas ht seca te ee 
Spring: 
INitrosen-2..-.-- 


Available phos- 
phoric acid .-. 
Insoluble  phos- 
phorie acid -.- 
Potash: saa. 
Average for year: 
INTERO@EN = = = 
Available yhos- 
phorie acid .-. 
Insoluble phos- 
phoric acid ..- 
Potash 


Per CENT GUARANTEED. 


Per Cent Founp. 


Lowest. | Highest. 
0.41 5.75 | 
3.00 | 14.00 

0.35 | 15.00 
0.65 8.23 
3.00 | 11.00 

“1.00 | 12.60 


Average. 


secees 


Lowest. 


ecceere 


Highest. 


eer eee 


Average 
per cent 
found 
above 
Averags.| guaran- 
tee. 
1.82 0.11 
8.54 0.72 
DAS i She ee. 
4.16 0.18 
2.58 0.23 
7.87 0.44 
2 2T Wh So eS 
4.93 0.40 
2.27 0.19 
8.15 0.56 
2-23" |iscees 
4.61 0.31 
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In the following tabulated statement we give the composition 
of the different kinds of incomplete fertilizers included in our 
year’s collection: 


Per Cent GUARANTEED. Per Cent Founp. Average 
ORE MICATS AND ENG |= 5 = et a ee Pont t 
COMPLETE FER- panes 
TILIZERS. Lowest. | Highest. |Average. | Lowest. | Highest. | Average suntan 
ee. 
Nitrogen in 
Nitrate of soda..| 14.35 15.60 15.06 13.82 15.59 15105 |Besaeeee 
Dried blood .... 4.94 12.35 8.44 3.94 13.94 8.78 0.34 
Dissolved —_ phos- 
phates. 
Phosphoric acid. 
Available ..... 8.00 16.00 13.22 8.92 16.88 13.78 0.56 
MN GOMTD Otiak Sal oe ss. cordicce che Seal lee eete a all eteeetpna ccd eters Ee Ye ee eee 
Potash in 
Kiainit)..:62 4 <3 < 11.00 12.42 11.77 11.70 13.43 12.52 0.75 
Muriate <...:.... 50.00 50.00 50.00 50.25 52.52 51.38 1.38 
Sylvinite ....... 15.00 18.80 16.90 17.54 18.57 18.05 TLS 
Sulphate ....... 26.00 49 24 37.62 26.22 49.20 aif (eral 0.09 


Fish szrap. 
Nitrogen ....... 8.20 8.23 8.21 8.21 8.64 8.43 0.22 
Phosphoric acid. 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.66 (eau -08 

Bone meal and 

tankage. 
Nitrogen ....... 1.23 5.00 2.82 1.40 eo 3.41 0.59 
Phosphoric acid. 7.00) 25-001) - 18.266) 21211 4) 3il39))) 20255 1.89 


Mixtures contain- 
ing phosphoric 
acid: 


Available Bae 5.00 13.00 10.10 5.41 14.26 10:86 45 (0-76 
Ins oln Lene ec cllesscccoalccsc cee | eee Hee oe eel eee eae 2-00" otaneeee 
Rotashves-escce. 1.00 | 10.00 3.30 1.04 11.38 BSP 0.02 


An examination of the foregoing tables shows that commercial 
fertilizers, both complete and incomplete, have an average com- 
position exceeding the guaranteed composition. In some special 
cases there were marked deficiencies. One sample called “ pure 
dried blood” was guaranteed to contain only 4.95 per cent of 
nitrogen and was found to contain less than four per cent. How 
serious this case was, we realize when we remember that good 
dried blood should contain 10 per cent or more of nitrogen. 


ss 
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3. COMPARISON OF SELLING PRICE AND COMMERCIAL VALUATION. 


Giving to the different constituents the values assigned for 
mixed fertilizers, 14 cents a pound for nitrogen, 53 cents a 
pound for available phosphoric acid, 2 cents a _ pound 
for insoluble phosphoric acid and 44 cents a pound for pot- 
ash, we can calculate the commercial valuation, or the price, 
at which the separate unmixed materials contained in one ton of 
fertilizers, having the composition indicated in the table on page 
207 could be purchased for cash at retail at the seaboard. Know- 
ing the retail prices at which these goods were offered for sale, 
we can also readily estimate the difference between the actual 
selling price of the mixed goods and the retail cash cost of the 
unmixed materials; the difference covers the cost of mixing, 
freights, profits, etc. We present these data in the following 
table, including only complete fertilizers. 


Commercial valuation of Selling price of one ton of Baa6 

complete fertilizers. complete fertilizer. Salle 
Syoad 
4 , ERORS 
+ a7 & = a bo to's Ao 4 
é a g é Fe & |gseeo 
6 be : 3 ba ol Ssieae 
| | < a fan] <q Ros aa 

1896. 

SS) OLY eee $11 87 | $32 72 | $21 22 | $21 00 | $46 00 | $30 25 $9 03 
| DET De Ss eee ee ere 12 56 35 87 19 10 20 00 51 00 27 80 8 70 
Average for year.| ..-.-. | ------ S20044 (Gt. PMT 2 $29 24 | $8 83 


In the following tabulated statement, we give a comparison of 
the selling price and commercial valuation for the various incom- 
plete fertilizers collected during the year, using the prices pre- 
viously given as our basis of calculation. 

14 
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CoMMERCIAL VALUATION. SELLING PRICE. rable 

CHEMICALS AND =|). eo a a cae | OL ROLUne. 

INCOMPLETE price over 

FERTILIZERS. Lowest. | Highest.} Average.| Lowest. | Highest. | Average. bop 
tion. 


Nitrate of soda....| $37 31 | $42 10 | $40 64 | $40 00 | $45 00 | $43 00 | $2 36 
Dried blood. ...--. 1103 |; 3903) 2458) 2500] 3000) 27 50 2 92 
Dissolved phos- 

phateseccsos- ae 10°40) 18160)" 5 73)|~ 13550) | 2500) 138987 3 14 
Kaimit. vsti Jee. 1053; 1209] 1127) 1400] 1700; 15 00 3 73 
Muriate of potash.| 45 22 4726)! 46 24; 3900] 4000} 39 50 6 74* 
Pylvinite,.--2--.-- 15 79 | 1671) 1625) 1700; 2000) 18 50 2 25 
Sulphate of potash.| 26 22 | 49 20| 387 71/| 3350 | 4650 40 00 2 29 
Fish scrap........ 2965 | 3186} 3075] 2300] 2450] 23 75 7 00“ 
Bone-meal and 

tankage.......-- 24 67 | 3598} 29 76| 2400] 3500; 30 20 44 
Mixtures contain- 

ing phosphoric 

acid and potash.| 9 33 | 24 86; 1573 | 1600; 3200] 22 20 6 47 
Wood-ashes. ...-.. | 5 66 8 38 7 02 | 1L 00 | 12 00 | 11 50 4 48 


4. Cost oF ONE PowunpD or PLANT-FoopD IN DIFFERENT MATERIALS 
AS PURCHASED By CONSUMERS. 


It is a matter of importance to see how much a pound of plant- 
food costs the purchaser in different materials. The data con- 
tained in the table following are obtained from the preceding 
tables. 

In reference to nitrogen, it will be noticed that its price in com- 
plete fertilizers varied from 11.5 to 43.4 cents a pound and aver- 
aged 20.2 cents for the goods collected during 1896. It is also 
noticeable that in unmixed materials, the average price varies 
from 10.9 in fish scraps to 15.6 cents in dried blood. The varia- 
tion of price between lowest and highest was less in nitrate of 
sod2 and fish scraps than bone-meal, tankage, or dried blood. 

In regard to available phosphoric acid, the price of one pound 
varied in the goods collected during the year from 4.5 to 17 cents 
and averaged nearly 8 cents. The price was less in the dissolved 
or acid phosphates, averaging 6.6 cents. The total phosphoric 
acid in bone-meal and tankage cost 5.6 cents a pound and in fish 
scraps, 4.1 cents. In mixtures of acid phosphates and potash 


*Commercial valuation greater than price paid. 
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salts, the available phospohric acid cost the consumer nearly as 
much as in the complete fertilizers. In wood-ashes the phos- 
phoric acid cost most, 8.6 cents a pound. 

In complete fertilizers potash cost from 3.7 to 14 cents a pound 
and averaged 6.5 cents, and nearly as much in the acid phosphate 
and potash mixtures. The least cost was in case of high-grade 
muriate which cost 3.8 cents a pound. The highest price paid 
was 8.6 cents a pound for the potash in wood-ashes. 

A careful study of the following table emphasizes two points: 
(1) That the variation of cost of a pound of plant-food in com- 
plete fertilizers is very wide, the highest price paid being over 
three times as much as the lowest price paid; and (2) that there 
is a marked difference in the cost of plant-food between complete 
and unmixed fertilizers in favor of the unmixed forms. 

From the data contained in the two preceding tables, we calcu- 
late the cost of the different ingredients to the consumer pur- 
chasing at the prices paid. 
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Cost oF ONE PounD OF PLANT-Foop TO CoNSUMER. 


Lowest. Highest. Average. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Nitrogen in complete fertilizers. 
Bplinet 000s sees -= ore == as 11.5 35.4 20 
1D PROT pene hogoed poeeeso = 13.3 43.4 20.4 
PVOLACOMOL VOUT sinos ae c/s ce e.c cal waniem ashes =isisisy | mee Seeman 20.2 
Bone-meal and tankage ...---.-- 10.5 23.9 13.8 
Diredsblood sa 2s....2-2t2o<-2..56- 10.8 31.8 15.6 
EISUMSCER DS. sone arene tase = Aes 10.8 10.9 10.9 
Nitraterotisolars. <0. cscs sel = see 16.3 14.3 
Phosphoric acid in complete fer- 
tilizers. 
Spring goods. 
ASV ADO sence Nais = aethne soe 4.5 16324) ie9, 
imsoliblers ste! fase lease 1.6 5.0 2.9 
Fa!l goods. 
Aad DOC eye ata lacie atte nee 5.2 17.0 8.0 
ims olubles pees ays lee ig) 6.2 2.9 
Average for year. 
AV AWAD O22 cit steccccie ca sere)! sansecetecisee W-caare acme 7.95 
IMSOUMDLO Soc enc asaecamace|l|| Seewinh asec ele seamless 2.9 
Dissolved phosphates. 
PAs ala Le Bercietyasic scars caine 4.5 12.2 6.6 
Insolubleteae=sseeeeee eee eer 1.6 4.4 2.4 
MISHES CLAP ta<jeisiae cine = f= soi =< 4.0 4.2 4.1 
Bone-meal and tankage ..-.-.--.-- 4.3 9.7 5.6 
Phosphoric acid and _ potash 
mixtures 
Available. ssserecsrasseeeaa: 5.0 12.4 7.8 
Insolubled. s..c+s-betee tee 1.8 4.5 2.8 
Wiood-asheSinenen cs sccm sac cece 6.6 10.6 8.6 
Potash in complete fertilizers. 
Seats MOC 6 ho So edaelgcod seas] 3.7 11.4 6.4 
Mall’roods te. 2-2 Sse st eecc ts 4.3 14.0 6.6 
AVENE) HOR AVEEDE Sano scs5SSce|| conden seosca | ses aacacece 6.5 
Kaniitieece scnces sae ec cess. =e | 5.6 6.3 6.0 
Muniatelot potash 4... s.-c)--—- Boll 4.0 3.8 
Sulphate of potash........-.--.-. 4.7 6.4 5.5 
Sylvinite. 2222/2 2- acces eae | 4.9 5.4 bel 
\Wied bn nas eee esocccsScecod bocce | 6.6 10.6 8.6 
Potash and phosphoric  acid| 
MIUXGUECS woissince cesses - se acess 4.0 10.1 6.3 


5. CoMMERCIAL NAMES USED FOR PHOSPHORIC ACID IN 


FERTILIZERS. 


Of the 39 samples containing only phosphoric acid, three were 
called dissolved bone-black. The remaining 35 samples were 
sold under 19 different names. Several were called “ dissolved 
bone,” “soluble bone,” ete., introducing the word bone promi- 
nently in one form and another. It is noticeable that in only 
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two samples collected during the year did the material contain 
nitrogen, when the name dissolved bone was used. There is 
reason, therefore, for believing that in every instance, when a 
fertilizer guarantees only available phosphoric acid without ni- 
trogen, its source is dissolved rock and not dissolved bone, ex- 
cept perhaps when specifically called dissolved bone-black, bone- 
ash or some similar name. 

The same feature occurs in the naming of mixtures of phos- 
phoric acid and potash. During the year 58 of these were col- 
lected. These were sold under no less than 25 different names. 
Among these were “alkaline bone,” “ bone and potash,” “ gen- 
uine soluble bone and potash,” ‘‘bone and potash superphos- 
phate,” “dissolved bone and potash,” “alkaline dissolved bone 
phosphate,” etc. In no case did one of these mixtures guarantee 
any nitrogen and there can be little doubt as to the source of 
the phosphoric acid. 

The question naturally suggests itself as to why it is regarded 
necessary to call dissolved rock by so many different names, 
some of which are surely misleading and most of which rarely 
suggest the source of the material used. 
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RESULTS oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS CoL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manujac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Armour Fertilizer Works, 


Chicago, Ill. 


A. M. Baker & Son, 


Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


A. M. Baker & Son, 


Mt. Morris, N. Y. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Trade name or brand. Locality where 


Bone and blood. | Oneida. 
Golden grain; Mt. Morris. 
grower. 


Restorer. Mt. Morris. 


Alkaline bone. 


Brown’s wheat} Mt. Morris. 


special. 


Clark’s special. | La Grange. 


Chemung Valley! Horseheads. 


special. 


Chemung Valley} Horseheads. 


special. 


Willow 
Creek. 
Geneseo. 


Dissolved bone. 


Fresh ground| Rochester. 


bone. 


I’resh milled kai-| Rochester. 
nit, MacDougall. 


sample was taken. 


Canandaigua. 
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LECTED IN New YorkK State DurRING THE FALL oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
Pp e 
nitrogen in| available phos- | pcspnoric acid in| soluble potash, 
100 pounds of 100 pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
heed ee 
Guaranteed. | 5.75 9) | 10 | oe 
Found. | 5. 64 5.51 | 12S CL | 
| | | 
Pi Senmllanctt | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | | + 
Found. | 0.94 9.90 | 11.40 | 3.88 
| | | 
renee ce Ga a peo 
Guaranteed. | 1.85 9 13.50 | 4 
Found. | aa 9.20 | 10.37 | 4.26 
| | : 
Guaranteed. | 11 | 12 | 1 
Found. | -— 10.79 | 15.59 | 1.08 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.21 | | 
eS eee : | 
Guaranteed. | il 10 | 11 | 3 
Found. | 1.39 10.28 | 12.25 | 3.28 
| | | 
Saleen : | 
Guaranteed. ————— 12 | | 3 
Found. | 11.94 | 14.07 | 2.89 
| | | 
il : | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 7 | 7 
Found. | 2.56 10.26 | 11.96 | *7.49 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 7 | | 8 
Found. 2.56 | 6.20 9.39 | 8.59 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.80 | | 
a —— c= — | 
Guaranteed. 13 15 | 2a 
Found. a 12.16 | 15.22 | 
| 
Below guarantee. 0.84 | 
eh gros as ie | 
Guaranteed. 2.50 5 18 | saa 
Found. 2.87 6.99 | 22.72 | 
| | 
: | 
Guaranteed. [0 SSeS —— | —— | 11 
Found. | | 12.31 
| | 


* Potash present in form of sulphate. 
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Resuuts oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


KB 
o 
+ 2 
MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. | ,jroCnlity where a5 
2 =| 
a 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Harvest bone. Rochester. 2793 
Boston, Mass. 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Hopkin’s special. |Canandaigua. | 2875 
Boston, Mass. 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Humphrey &|Honeoye 2879 
Boston, Mass.| Holdridge best] Falls. 

grain. 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Humphrey  &| Honeoye 2878 

Boston, Mass. | Holdridge stand-}| Falls. 
ard. 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Kinne’s selectec | Ovid. 2826 
Boston, Mass. | fertilizer. 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Lowe’s bone and] LeRoy. 2883 
Boston, Mass. potash. 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Market bone. MacDougall. 2973 
Boston, Mass. | | 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Nursery special. | Rochester. 2791 
Boston, Mass. 

Bowker Tertilizer Co., Onion manure. | Clyde. 3019 
Boston, Mass. | 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Ontario county| Halls Corn- 3052 
Boston, Mass. standard, ers. 

ee rm ee ee ee ee | ea 

Bowker Fertilizer Co., Potash phos-| Rochester. 2785 


Boston, Mass. phate. 
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LECTED IN New YorK StTaTE DvuRING THE FALL oFr 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
ound. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 
Below guarantee. | 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 
Below guarantee. | 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. | 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


| 

| 

| 0. 
| 1 
| 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phoric acidin | 
100 pounds of | 

fertilizer. | 


| 
| 
1 | 


12 
ISG 
2 


Ne) 


( 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


13 
15.33 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 


Boston, Mass. 


Boston, Mass. 


5 
Trade name or brand. Pea Ee oes FE 
= =| 
| n 
Seneca county| MacDougall. 2972 
special. 
espe 
Soluble bone. | Penn Yan. 3046 
= = 
Special grain. Penn Yan. 3044 
Special high-| Clyde. 3017 
grade wheat 
fertilizer. 
Special fertilizer.| Geneseo. 2959 
_——= 
Staple phosphate.| Phelps. 2869 
| 
| 
pais sess 
Stockbridge cab-; Rochester. 2786 
bage manure. | Syracuse. 2862 
Stockbridge cel-| Lockport. 2757 
ery manure. 
Stockbridge onion| Rochester. 2792 
manure, 
Stockbridge pea| Syracuse. 2864 
and bean ma- 
nure. 
ae 
Stockbridge po-; Rochester. 2789 


tato and vege- 
table manure. 


¥ _ 
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LECTED IN NEw YorK State DurING THE Faw or 1896. 
turcrs and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
i Pounds of tot: Pound 2 
pees an availed Ae pn tn DEGGHOER: acii a lable ees 
100 pounds of ND pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
a eels =| | ae 
Guaranteed. | 0.75 10 | 11 | 4 
Found, | 0.76 8.86 | det. TOE] 5.23 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 4 | | 
eS .. . | | a 
Guaranteed. |-—-— 14 | 15 | 
Found. | 15.70 | 18.18 | aa 
| | | 
| | | : 
Guaranteed. | 1 10 | 11 4 
Found. | 1.53 10.19 | 11.84 | 3.81 
| | | 
| | ase 
Guaranteed. | 1.50 10 | 12 5 
ound. | 1.64 9.90 | TSS: 5.28 
| 
Guaranteed. | 1.03 9 | 1a 2.50 
Found. | a tis 3 8.63 | 14.13 | 2.06 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.37 | | 0.44 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | 10 | 3 
Found. | 0.99 8.84 | 11.90 | 4.77 
| | | 
ea 
Guaranteed. | 4 5 | 6 | 6 
Found. | 4.49 6.16 | 9.24 | 6.37 
| | | 
| a Semmens 
Guaranteed. | 4.10 4 | 5 | 5.50 
Found. | 4.98 6.55 | 8.54 | 6.46 
| 
Guaranteed. | 4.50 O 8 | 5 
Found. | 5.28 5.35 | fret’ =| 7.25 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 1.65 | | 
.., ee 
Guaranteed. | 2 6 | | 6 
Found. | 2.13 9.37 | 12.65) | 6.45 
| | 
7 aa | 4 x 
Guaranteed. | 3.25 5 8 | 10 
ound. | 3.91 5.40 7.93 | 11.03 
| | 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufa-- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bowker Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Trade name or brand. 


Stockbridge _ to- 
bacco manure. 


Stockbridge 
dressing. 


Stockbridge vine 
manure. 


Superphosphate 
with potash. 


Ten per cent. ma- 
nure. 


Tobacco grower. 


Tobacco phos- 
phate. 


Yates ‘county 
grain special. 


Acid phosphate. 


Ammoniated bone 
phosphate. 


Bean and potato 
phosphate. 


top 


5 

Locality where ae 

sample was taken. oe 

= I 

MD 
lt 

Painted Post. | 3036 
Rochester. 2787 
Syracuse. 2865 
Mt. Morris. 2947 
Rochester. 2790 
Syracuse. 2866 
Syracuse. 2867 
Penn Yan. 3043 
Rochester. 2773 
Brockport. 2768 
Lockport. 2753 
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4 
: LECTED IN New YorkK Strate Durina THE FAuu or 1896. 
turcrs and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 
ee  woqwqoq_qq <we——_wewee 


: Pounds of . . | . 
TU EaOE | availebieiplios- |), 2 Ounae ot ee ee 
100 pounds of 00 pounds of 100 pounds of In 160 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| ore 
Guaranteed. | 5.75 4 | 6 | 10 
Found. | 6.30 3.99 | 8.94 | *iT.S5 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 4.75 f | 6 | 6 
Found. | 5221 4.64 | 7.18 | 6.39 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 4.94 3 | 5 | 4 
Found. | 4.49 (EIT e || 9.05 | 6.27 
| | | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.45 | | | 
=... | | 
Guaranteed. | o— 10 | 12 | 1 
Found. | 12.35 | 16.06 | 1.87 
: 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 | 6 | 8 | 10 
Found. | 0.92 8.60 | LT 6.02 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | | | 3.98 
aa | | 
Guaranteed. 2.25 7 | 9 | 4 
Found. 2223 9.85 | 12.59 | 3.09 
| | | 
. Below guarantee. | | | 0.91 
| : | 
Guaranteed. | 1.03 8 | 9 | 1.08 
Found. | 1.20 Soil 13.19 | 1.38 
| | : 
Guaranteed. | 0.75 10 | 12 | 8 
Found. | 0.76 S221) | 11.97 | 7.98 
| 
Below guarantee. | 0.79 | 
=... : 
Guaranteed. | — 10 | | ——_. 
Found. | 10.05 | 12.28 | 
| | | 
: : aneee 
suaranteed. | 1.03 11 | 13 1AGZ 
Yound. | 1.05 11.77 | 13.64 1.438 
| | | 
i ae 
Guaranteed. 0.82 8 | 10 | sya 74a 
Found. | 1.14 8.90 | 10.389 | 3.65 
| | | 


* Potash present in form cf sulphate. 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


K 
o 
Locality wh 4 
MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. Rail ple we eee BE 
= =| 
n 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Conden trai ted! Rochester. 2774 
Boston, Mass. flower food. 
ee ee —= 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Concen tra ted| Rochester. 2808 
Boston, Mass. phosphate. 
oe SS Se |-——— 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Dissolved bone. | Brockport. 2769 
Boston, Mass. 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., English lawn fer-} Rochester. 2783 
Boston, Mass. tilizer. 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Extra fine ground| Rochester. 2782 
Boston, Mass. bone with pot- 
ash. 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Farmers new] Lockport. 2754 
Boston, Mass. method, 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Grain and grass} Attica. 2918 
Boston, Mass. grower. 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Grape fertilizer. | Rochester. 2776 
Boston, Mass. 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Justice dissolved| Skaneateles. 2963 
Boston, Mass. bone. 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Kainit. Rochester. 2784 
Boston, Mass. 
Bradley Fertilizer Co., Niagara phos-| Attica. 2919 
Boston, Mass. phate. Skaneateles. 2962 


5 —$—$_$_$ 


i) 
Ww 
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LECTED IN NEw YorK StTAteE DURING THE FALL oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 


Pounds of total | Pound 2 
Geos ca'| avauaniemnoe | ommau ce teat | Pomds om ae 
100 pounds of a0 pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| | | = 
Guaranteed. | 4.95 12 | 14 2.50 
Found. | 5.44 11.70 | 17.14 *3.09 
| | | 
selow guarantee. | 0.30 | | 
| ar | | = 
Guaranteed. | | 3755 | 
Wound. ———— === | 37.17 | ————. 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | 0.38 
a ae re ae 
Guaranteed. i ——> 15 | 16 | se 
Found. | 15.48 | 18.71 | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 4.95 5 | 6 | 2.50 
Found. | 5.16 4.76 | 6.30 | *3.93 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | On2a4t | 
2 a 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 | 11 | 1 
Found. | 1.51 5.10 | 14-64 | 1.73 
| | | 
=o ae 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 LOT 2.15 
Mound. | 0.86 8.37 | ie Gt | 2.07 
| | | 
| | | 
| 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 8 | 3 
Found. | 1.85 3 as 10.73 | *4 04 
| | | 
: pine | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 4 | | 8 
Found. | 0.80 4.85 | 9.61 | 8.63 
| | | 
SS SS 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 12 | 13 | 
Iound. |. —— 13.57 | 14.72 | ——- 
| | | 
a ee 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | | 12.42 
Found. ——=—= ——_ | ——_ | 12.70 
| | | 
MR 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 U | 8 | 1 
Found. | 0.84 7.95 | 10.83 | 1.24 
| | | 


* Potash present in the form of sulphate. 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manifac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, 


Bradley Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, 


E. B. Chapin, 
Rochester, 


Chesapeake Guano Co., 


Mass. 


Mass. 


Mass. 


N. 


Baltimore, Md. 


Clark’s Cove Fertilizer Co., 


New York City. 


Cleveland Dryer Co., 
Cleveland, 


Cleveland Dryer Co., 


Cleveland, 


Cleveland Dryer Co., 
Cleveland, 


Cleveland Dryer Co., 
Cleveland, 


Cleveland Dryer Co., 
Cleveland, 


Ohio. | 


Ohio. 


_| Superior bone. 


Trade name or brand. | 


Soluble dissolved) 
bone. 


Treated _ blood-) 
justice brand. 


Wheat and corn. 


Standard  fertili- 
Zer. 


Special New York) 
potato manure. 


| Potato phosphate. 


| Buckeye. 


| moniated bone 
superphos- 
phate. 


| 


Forest City am- 
moniated  su- 
perphosphate. 


|Ohioseed grower. 


Forest City am-| Jamestown. 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


Rochester. 


Rochester. 


| Attica. 


Rochester. 


Jamestown. 


Rochester. 


Owego. 


Jamestown. 


Cato. 


Jamestown. 


Hamburg. 


Station 
number. 


2941 


2939 


2904 


a 


' 
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LECTED IN New YorK STATE DURING THE FALL oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


———— | 


Pounds of | 
available phos- 
phoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


15 


1.25 


3.29)! 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


uO 


———— ee ee 


— 


-—— 


a 
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Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 
a a EE 


MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Acid phosphate. 


Ammoniated bone 
superphos- 
phate. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical | Blood and animal 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y. matter. 
Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical! Dissolved bone 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y.| black. 


i ana 


Buddington’s 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. electric dis- 
solved  fertili- 
zZer. 


aaa 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical|Buddington’s 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. royal wheat 
grower. 


ee 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical | Cereal phosphate. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

PRN rc han nr de 

Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical|Crocker’s phos- 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. phate. 

pected a te ne ret ae a 

Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical Erle. 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

earner sing pe entre a Ee eS 

Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical} Ground bone 
Co., Buffalo, IN Xs meal. 

ei mn he san a ee 

Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical | Hanlon Bros. spe- 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y. cial fertilizer. 


Locality where P ’ 
sample was taken. Ss 5 
6 
Batavia. 2913 
Buffalo. 2901 
Brockport. 2766 
Batavia. 2912 
Holley. 2760 
Holley. 2762 
Clifton 2874 
Springs. 
Mt. Morris. 2950 
Lockport. 2752 
Angola. 2945 
Medina. 2758 


a 


~ 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Poundsof | ; 
available phos- | Ponnds of total Pounds of water- 
phoric acid in phosphoric acid in soluble potash 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 


100 ds of 
Perimen | 0gmeands ot | WU Rouade/ot - |” ura0hipoundsiot 
aaa Poy eeran Sens Croerno: 
Guaranteed. ca 13% =" | hs a 
Found. | 13.04 | 14.84 ; 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.90 10 | 11 | 1.08 
Found. | 3.08 10.70 | 11.84 | 1.59 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 8.23 | 9 oe 
Found. | 7.33 3.48 | ga ipa la | 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.90 | | 
oo | = 
Guaranteed. | S——- 16 | | a 
Found. | 15.57 | 15.62 | 
| | 
Below guarantee. | Oras.)| | 
== | a 
Guaranteed. 14 | 15 | a 
Found. == 14.65 | 15.02 | 
— | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | g | 3 
Found. | 1.11 9.04 | 13.14 | eau. 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | | 0.40 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | 9 8.94 
Found. | 1.46 10.67 | 12938" | 2.01 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | | 1.23 
~~ Sa ee Rene 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 10 | ‘At | 1.76 
Found. | 1.35 9.82 | 12.66 | 2.03 
: | | | 
a i i ee ae 
Guaranteed. Lo —— ant! 13 | — 
Found. | 12.48 | 14.82 | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 2 | 25 | ——— 
Found. | 1.40 9.61 | 31.39 | 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.60 | | 
aS aaa a a Sa 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 10 11 | 8.10 
Found. | 0.78 11.05 11.13 | 8.42 
| | 
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Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manuf 1<- 


MANUFACTURER, 


Croeker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


— 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


and Chemical 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crocker Fertilizer 
Co., 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., 


See 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


EE eee 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Crocker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Crocker 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Trade name or brand. 


Humphrey & 
Holdridge 
standard phos- 
phate. 


Lawn fertilizer. 


Lowe’s special 
fertilizer. 


Potash salts. 


Practical ammo- 
niated super- 
phosphate. 

Pure ground 
blood. 

Special alkaline 
bone. 


Special bean fer- 
tilizer. 


Special potato fer- 
tilizer. 


Universal 
grower. 


grain 


Fertilizer and Chemical| Wheat grower 


special. 


| 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


Honeoye 
Falls. 


Buffalo. 


Geneseo. 


Batavia. 


Lockport. 


Fredonia. 


Batavia. 


Himrods. 


Hilton. 


Lockport. 


Brockport. 


Farmer. 
Spencerport. 


Weedsport. 


BB 


number. 


Station 


80 


iq 
% 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 


ditrogenin | Svalable phos | cohorts aca iai| soluble porash 
100 pounds of 100 pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| a ee 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 10 11 3 
Found. | 1.42 11.01 12.16 3.53 
| | 
mene | a 
Guaranteed. | 1.85 | 26 <A} ———— 
Found. |; poexeaee 11.18 | 26.23 
| 
oa ee es ae 
Guaranteed. | —_— 10 | | 5 
Found. 11.45 | 11.58 | 4.96 
ea ie 
Guaranteed. | SaaS | | 50 
Found. | | wi | 52.52 
| | | 
| an | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | 9 1.08 
Found. 1.14 9.13 10.75 1.31 
| | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 12.35 == | ——_ | ——: 
Found. | 13.94 | | 
| | | 
Beep Goer 
Guaranteed. | ce 13 | 14 | 4 
Found. | 14.26 | 14.26 | 3.92 
| | | 
ea le 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | 9 | 3.24 
Found. | 0.71 9.45 | 12.39 | 3.36 
| | 
Pea ye eee 
Guaranteed. | 3.70 Shel Dora 5.40 
Found. | 4.13 8.15 | 9.07 | 5.88 
| | | 
en | ee 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 (i | 8 | 2.70 
Found. | 0.93 jee | 10.78 | 3.02 
| | | 
SS ee ae 
Guaranteed. 2 | 9 | 3.25 
Found. 2.20 9.78 | 11.94 | 3.34 
| | 
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Composition 
———— 


MANUFACTURER. 


Crocker Fertilizer 
Co., 


and Chemical 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Croeker Fertilizer and Chemical 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 


kK. A. Cross, 


Hilton, N. Y. 


E. A. Cross, 
4 Hilton, N. Y. 
BH. A. Cross, 
Hilton, N. Y. 
Cuba Fertilizer Co., 
Cuba, N. Y. 


Cumberland Bone Phosphate Co., 
Portland, Me. 


Cumberland Bone Phosphate Co., 
Portland, Me. 


Hureka Fertilizer Co., 
Avon, N. Y. 


of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufas- 


Locality where 


Trade name’or brand. sample was taken. 


en 


Webster’s fertili-| Hast Webster. 
zers. 


Weedsport phos-} Weedsport. 
phoric acid and 
potash. 


King superphos-}| Hilton. 
phate. 


Parmasuperphos-| Hilton. 
phate. 


Queen superphos-| Hilton. 


Farmers’ & Builders’ Supply Co., 
Owego, N. Y. 


Farmers’ & Builders’ Supply Co., | 
Owego, N. Y. | 


phate. 
Hustler. Nunda. 
Bone and potash.| Fayette. 
Hawkeye fertili-) Fayette. 
zer. 
Tureka, Avon. 
Ammoniated bone) Owego. 
phosphate. 
Bone and potash| Owego. 
phosphate. 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of ASE GbIa hoe: Pounds of total Pounds of water- 
nitrogen in phorie acid in phosphoric acld in soluble potash 
100 pounds of 100 pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 

fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


* Potash present in form of sulphate. 
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Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Farmers’ & Builders’ Supply Co., 
Owego, N. Y. 


Farmers’ & Builders’ Supply Co., 
Owego, N. Y. 


Farmers’ & Builders’ Supply Co., 
Owego, N. Y. 


Farmers’ & Builders’ Supply Co., 
Owego, N. Y. 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., 


Syracuse, N. 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., 


Syracuse, N. 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., 


Syracuse, N. 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., 


Syracuse, N. 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., 


Syracuse, N. 


Farmers’ Fertilizer Co., 


John Finster, 


Syracuse, N. 


Rome, N. 


iu 
oO 
- a 
Trade name or brand. ieee FI g 
= =| 
ra 
Buckwheat spe-| Owego. 2837 
cial. 
New York stand-| Owego. 2834 
ard. 
Tioga county] Owego. 28385 
standard. 
XXV_ superphos-| Owego. 2839 
phate. 
Farmers’ soluble} Syracuse. 2863 
bone, Attica. | 2926 
— 
Ground bone. Moravia. 2992 
= ane 
Onondaga special.| Moravia. 2990 
Pure dried blood.| Moravia. 2991 
= = 
Standard bone} Syracuse. | 2861 
phos phate—| Angola. 2905 
specialformula. 
= 
Standard bone] Syracuse. 2860 
phosphate. 
Home trade bone} Rome. 3028 


eagle plhos- 
phate. 


- 
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LECTED IN NEw YorK State DuRING THE FALL oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found, 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 


Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 


100 pounds of 


fertilizer. 


Pounds of 
avallable phos- 
phorie acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


14 
14.48 


Pounds of total 


phosphoric acid in 


100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


ee 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


Ku 
MANUFACTURER Trade name or brand Locality where a: 
a * | sample was taken. os 
3 =| 
n 
Flower City Reduction Co., Garbage tankage.| Rochester. 2807 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Flower City Reduction Co., Sulphate potash. | Rochester. 2809 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Geneva Coal Co., Reclaimer. Geneva. 3053 
Geneva, N. Y. 
Great Hastern Fertilizer Co., Buckwheat and! Oakfield. 2895 
Rutland, Vt. seeding down. 
Great Hastern Fertilizer Co., Chautaugq wa) Brockport. 2763 
Rutland, Vt. grape fertilizer. 
Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., English wheat) Warsaw. 2930 
Rutland, Vt. grower. 
Great Hastern Fertilizer Co., General northern Venice 2983 
Rutland, Vt. corn special. | Center. 
Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., General soluble Venice 2984 
Rutland, Vt. bone and pot- Center. 
ash. | 
Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., - |Great Eastern Venice 2985 
Rutland, Vt. general. | Center. 
Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., Schodack special.) Avon. 2955 
Rutland, Vt. 
Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., Soluble bone and) Syracuse. 2859 
Rutland, Vt. potash. 


————— 
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LECTED IN New YorK Stave DuRING THE FALL oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


a i a a a a a a ee a a cs a TC, 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pouuds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phoric acid in 
100 pounds of 


—————————— | $$ — —$ 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 


fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| | 
| | 
Cee | 
1.52 2.66 | 
| 
rss | 
| | 
| aaeeetll 
| 
| | 
‘eee! 
9 13.50 
9.73 13.36 
| | 
ae 
| | 
Sina Sal 
9.03 | 9.27 | 
| | 
10 | ioc 
9.95 | 11.33 
| 
| 
| 
| 
ora | 
8.51 | 11.88 | 
| 
| 
| 
8 9 | 
9.27 | 11.54 | 
| | 
| | 
11 | 
12.54 14.63 | 
| | 
8 9 | 
9.92 13.28 
| 
| | 
8 105 | 
8.24 9.10 | 
11 12 
10.72 11.66 
| | 
0.28 | | 


* Potash present in form of sulphate. 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 
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Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by maniufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Great Eastern Fertilizer Co., 
Rutland, Vt. 


Ira C. Hall, 
Farmer, N. Y. 


Ira C. Hall, 
Farmer, N. Y 


Ira C. Hall, 
Farmer, N. Y 


J. S. Hewitt & Sons, 
Locke, N. Y 


J. S. Hewitt & Sons, 


C. C. Hicks, 
Penn Yan, N. Y 


C. C. Hicks, 
Penn Yan, N. Y 


Lazaretto Guano Co., 


Locke, N. Y. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lazaretto Guano Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Lazaretto Guano Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


K 
o 
Trade name or brand Locality where ae 
* | sample was taken. Ss a 
z 
Wheat special. Syracuse. 2857 
Avon. 2956 
| - 

Dissolved boue. | Farmer. 2970 

Home rule. Farmer. 2823 

Special wheat! Farmer. 2969 
grower. 

Bone and potash! Locke. 2994 
superphos- | 
phate. 

Special grain and} Locke. 29938 
grass. 

Ontario wheat; Penn Yan. 3048 
special. | 

Prolific fertilizer.; Penn Yan. 3049 

A. A. superphos-| Ovid. 2827 
phate. 

Extra ammoni-| Weedsport. 3023 
ated bone phos- 
phate. 

Kinne’s' selected! Ovid. 2825 


| fertilizer. 


ee a ec 


% 
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LECTED IN New YorK State DuRING THE FALL or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Guaranteed. | 
Found. | 
| 
Guaranteed. | 
Found. | 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phorice acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


ak, 


9 2 
9.71 2.23 
| 
| a 
| 
15.24 | 
| 
| 
10K Ri 2.50 
11.75 2.95 
| 2 
11.25 2.68 
| 
| Z 
2 
11.43 1.97 
| 
| 4 
11.43 4.30 
| 
5 
11.89 | 4.74 
| 0.26 
vg 
10.85 7.56 
0.44 
| ———— 
| 4 
9.87 | 4.69 
| 
| 
| 4 
10.73 | 4.13 
| 
| 4.25 
11.20 | 2.82 
| 
| 1.43 
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Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


u 
o 
MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. aie ee af 
. 38 
nM 
Lazaretto Guano Co., New York stand-| Weedsport. 3024 
Baltimore, Md. ard potato ma 
tia] nure. 
ee 
Lazaretto Guano Co., Retriever anin.al|/ Canandaigua. | 2877 
Baltimore, Md. bone. Weedsport. 3025 
Lazaretto Guano Co., Special onion and! Medina. 2759 
Baltimore, Md. cabbage ma- 
nure. 
Lazaretto Guano Co., Tolles’ alkaline! Attica. 2924 
Baltimore, Md. bone. 
Lazaretto Guano Co., Tolles’ barnyard) Attica. 2921 
Baltimore, Md. manure, 
| mn 
Lazaretto Guano Co., Tolles’ guano. Attica. 2922 
Baltimore, Md. 
Lazaretto Guano Co., Tolles’ standard) Attica. 2923 
Baltimore, Md. bone. 
Liebig Manufacturing Co., High-grade bonc| Moravia. 2982 
Carteret, N. J. and potash. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical| Ammoniated| Batavia. 2915 
Works, Newark, N. J. bone. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical | Perfect. LeRoy. 2884 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical; Plain dissolved| Batavia. . | 2916 
Works, Newark, N. J. bone black. 


ee a 
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LECTED IN NEw YorK StatH Durine THE FALL or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


ee eee 


| 

| Pounds of 
nitrogen in 

100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


| 


Guaranteed. 2.47 
Found. Deal 

| 

| 
Guaranteed. tye 1.85 
Found. | 1.92 

| 
Guaranteed. | 3.29 
Found. | 2.07 

| 
Below guarantee. | 1.22 

| 
Guaranteed. eee 
Found. | 

| 

| 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 
Found. | 0.84 

| 

| 
Guaranteed. | 1.85 
Found. | 1.78 

| 

| 
Guaranteed. | lees 
Found. | 1.80 

| 
Guaranteed. | me 
Found. | 

| 
Guaranteed. | 1.81 
Found. | 1.51 

| 
Below guarantee. | 0.30 
Guaranteed. | 1.24 
Found. | 1.52 

| 
Guaranteed. oe 
Found. 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of total Pounds of water- 
phosphbhric acid in soluble potash 
100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer, 


| 
ue 9 8 
6.99 8.30 8.19 
| 
| | 
Oi six] 13.50 | 4 
10.31 | 12.98 | 3.89 
| | 
1¢ | | 8 
8.59 10.19 | 5.04 
| aE 
2 I 
| | 
13 | 3 
13.24 | iis 3.08 
| 
| | 
cee | 4 
9.78 | 10.86 | 4,27 
| 
| | 
9 | | 4 
9.90 | 10.72 | 3.95 
10 : | 3 
10.23 | 11.26 | 3.05 
| | 
10 | 5 
11.60 | 13.74 5.23 
| 
| 
es 11 1.50 
9.18 11.97 2.76 
9.50 | 11.50 2 
9.61 | 12.40 2.20 
| | 
|-—S | 


= 
| 
ive) 
=] 
1 
oo 
ow 
co 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, Newark, N. J. 
Lister’s Agricultural Chemical 
Works, 


Newark, N. J. 


Fred’k Ludlam, 
New York City. 


Maryland Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Maryland Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Maryland Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Maryland Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Maryland Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Maxson & Starin, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Trade name or brand. 


Potato No. 2. 


Special wheat fer- 
tilizer. 


Standard pure 


bone super- 
phosphate of 
lime. 


U. S. superphos- 
phate. 


Sickle brand. 


Alkaline bone. 


Globe complete 
manure. 


Potato food. 


Sangston’s C. & 
P. food. 


Tornado  fertili- 


zer. 


Complete manure 
for fruit and 
vine. 


8 

Locality where ae 

sample was taken. os 

3 a 

DR 
| 
Rochester. 2795 
Warsaw. 2931 
Rochester. 2796 
| Kendaia. 2830 
Dresden. | 3050 
Moravia. 2986 
| 

| Fairport. 2808 
Fairport. 2801 
|——— 
Fairport. | 2799 
Fairport. 2800 
Fairport. 2802 
Cortland. 2842 


Seeeeeee eee ane ae 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
SOG Of || orallable phos. | gPounds of total. |. Pounds oF wate 
; 100 pounds of sf pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer, 
ioe 
Guaranteed. 1.81 9.25 | 12 | 4 
Found. | 1.89 10.18 | 12.94 | 4.51 
| | 
| | : 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 8 | 9 | 3 
Found. | 1.58 8.98 | ia eais| 2.99 
| | | 
Mie icce| ca 
Guaranteed. fp or ap 4 10 Opal 1.50 
Found. | 2.01 10.11 12.88 | 1.68 
| | 
ae 
Guaranteed. | 1.32 | 7 | 8 | 2 
Found. | I bsirtrs 9.25 | 11.35 | *2.59 
| | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. ee 10 | 12 1 
Found. | 10.17 14.77 | 1.32 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 11.75 | 12.75 | 3.50 
Found. | 11.92 | 13.65 | Oe 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | a Teale 
SS a 
Guaranteed. 1.65 9 | 10 | 1.50 
Found. | We) 8.79 12.95 | 1.57 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.21 | 
| ——_])> om i _——____ccr 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 1.85 6 | 7.50 10 
Found. | 1.84 8.66 | 9.87 | *10.08 
—a | 
Guaranteed. | sera 10 | ft a 2.25 
Found. | 1.28 9.14 12.33 | 2.44 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.86 | | 
Se een a a eo 
. Guaranteed. 0.41 | tty thal 12 3.25 
Found. | 0.51 | 12.09 | 12.65 | 4. 
| | | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 | | | 9 
Found. | 1.85 9.74 | 11.16 | 8.79 
| | | —cn 
| | | 0.21 


Below guarantee. 


* Potash present in form of sulphate, 


16 
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E CHEMIST OF THE 


oF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Maxson & Starin, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Maxson & Starin, 
Cortland, N. Y¥. 


Maxson & Starin, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Maxson & Starin, 
Cortland, N. Y. 


Michigan Carbon Works, 
Detroit, Mich. 


Miller Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Miller Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


res 


Miller Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


———— EE 


Miller Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Miller Fertilizer Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Milsom Rendering and Ilertilizer 


Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 
Trade name or brand. beeen eee g 5 
2 =| 
mM 
Cortland county) Cortland. 2843 
special for corn, 
potatoes and 
grain. 
Special potato and} Cortland. 2845 
cabbage guano. 
Vegetable and| Cortland. 2844 
onion special. 
XXX guano. Cortland. 2846 
Homestead. Seneca. 38051 
Ground bone. Moravia. 2987 
Harvest queen) Moravia. 2989 
phosphate. 
No. 1 potato phos-| Farmer. 2822 
phate. 
Special mixture. ; Moravia. 2988 
Seneca queen| MacDougall. 2974 
phosphate. 
| Buffalo guano. Buffalo. 2898 
Warsaw. 2927 


Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 


Pounds of available phos- Pounds of total Pounds of water- 
nitrogen in horic acid in phosphoric acidin| soluble potash 
100 pounds of FOO ounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. Teerilibes. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| 
Guaranteed. | 2.05 9 | | 2 
Found. ) 2.09 10.54 | 12.28 | 2.50 
| | | 
Guaranteed, | 3.70 8 | | 6 
Found. | 3.10 8.39 | 9.56 | 7.90 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.60 | 
Guaranteed. | 4.95 8 | 6 
Found. | 4.51 7.98 | 9.44 | 7.82 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.44 | 
a | | es 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | 4 
Found. | 1.23 8.97 10.27 4.03 
| | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 1.85 8 | 8.50 | 1.50 
Found. | 2.24 9.43 | TOC | 1.80 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.46 15 —— 
Found. | 3.13 10.86 vi ge 
| | | 
: ieee 
Guaranteed. | 1 10 | 11.50 | 2.25 
Found. | 0.97 9.97 | 13.72 2.18 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 3.70 8 | (i 
Found. 3.75 8.88 | 9.60 7.18 
: | 
Guaranteed. i —— 12 | 5 
Found. | 12.46 13.28 | 4.59 
| | s 
Below guarantee. | | 0.41 
eer aaa ! | 
Guaranteed. | 14 | | a 
Found. | 15.40 | 15.58 | 
| | , 
Guaranteed. 0.82 8 | 9 4 
Found. | 1.10 8.43 10.23 | 3.66 
| 
Below guarantee. | | 0.34 
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Ruesutts oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 
5 
MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. lemieee a8 
celts) 
| é 
Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer|Cyclone bone| Buffalo. | 2900 
Co., 3uffalo, N. Y. meal. Attica. 2925 
Sodus. 2999 
Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer | Dissolved bone. | Buffalo. | 2896 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer | Hrie king. Perry. 2932 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. Romulus. 2828 
Sodus. | 2998 
— 
Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer) S. W. & S. grain| Hast Grove- 2961 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. special. land. 
a 
Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer|S. W. & 8S. wheat) Bast Grove- 2960 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. special. land. 
— 
Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer | Special guano. Penn Yan. 3045 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
| 
Milsom Rendering and Fertilizer | Wheat, oats and} Waterloo. 2818 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y. barley phos-| International. | 2906 
phate. Sodus. 2997 
Newark Agricultural Co., Lawn dressing. | Batavia. 2890 
Newark, N. J. 
Newark Agricultural Co., Oat, wheat and| Batavia. | 2885 
Newark, N. J. barley manure. | 
ae a 
Newark Agricultural Co., Pea and bean ma-! Batavia. | 2891 
Newark, N. J. nure. | 
— 
Newark Agricultural Co., Special manure. | Batavia. 2888 


Newark, N. J. 
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LECTED IN New YorK STATE DURING THE FALL or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 7 > : 7 . 
Founds of | avaitabie phos- | , Pounds of total | Pounds of water 
100 pounds of 0 pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer: | fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| ie oe oe 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 | OEE ae 
Found. | 3.29 10.53 | 23 .23 
| | | 
Guaranteed. {| -—— 11 12.37 ——- 
Found. { 10.39 | 10.68 | 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.61 | 
| | = 
Guaranteed. | 0.80 ri | 9 | 2 
Found. | 1.08 6.94 9.12 | 1.76 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | | | 0.24 
=e | 
Guaranteed. | il 10 | ue 6 
Found. | 1.05 10.39 | 10.39 | 5.05 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | { 0.95 
=| | 
Guaranteed. 1.85 8 | 9 | 4 
Found. | 1.38 7.49 | 10.24 2.98 
| | | 
Below guarantee. 0.47 0.51 | | 1.02 
ae | 
Guaranteed. 0.82 10 | 11 | 1 
Found. 0.73 9.90 | 11.79 | 0.85 
| | | 
Fees | | 
Guaranteed. 1.20 8 | 9 | 2 
Found. 1.42 8.52 | 10. 67 1.83 
| | | 
Guaranteed. 3.29 6 | te 5 
Found. 131 5.38 CO 2.55 
| 
Below guarantee. | 1.98 0.62 | 2.45 
Ee | 
Guaranteed. | 1.25 9 | | 2 
Found. 1,22 8.12 | 10.21 2.64 
| | 
Below guarantee. 0.88 | | 
— | et 
Guaranteed. 0.82 10 } 11 4 
Found. | 0.95 8.14 | 10.04 3.89 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 1.86 | | 
| | | ts 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 50 | 1.50 
Found. | 1.16 ator 1.57 
| | 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


g 
MANUFACTURER, Trade name or brand. daria ae ea =| g 
SA 
= 
Newark Agricultural Co., Special potato Batavia. 2886 
Newark, N. J. manure. 
Newark Agricultural Co., Vegetable ma- Batavia. 2889 
Newark, N. J. nure. 
a | 
Newark Agricultural Co., Wheat and corn} Batavia. 2887 
Newark, N. J. manure. 
Niagara Fertilizer Co., Potato, tobaccc| Parma. 2814 
Buffalo, N. Y. and hop fertili- 
zer. 
Niagara Fertilizer Co., Wheat and corn. | Romulus. 2829 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Oakfield Fertilizer Co., Domestic fertili| International. | 2907 
Buffalo, N. Y. zZer, Sodus. 3007 
Oakfield Fertilizer Co., Golden sheaf fer! Sodus. 3006 
Buffalo, N. Y. tilizer. 
Oakfield Fertilizer Co., Highfarming fer-| Sodus. 3003 
Buffalo, N. Y. tilizer. 
Oakfield Fertilizer Co., Potato and tobac-| Sodus. 3005 
Buffalo, N. Y. co fertilizer. 
Oakfield Fertilizer Co., Special wheat and| Oakfield. 2893 
Buffalo, N. Y. corn. 
—_ —_—_ 
Oakfield Fertilizer Co., Special hop “A.” | Sodus. 3004 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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LECTED IN New YorkK State DuRING THE FALL oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


-_———— |  ——— ——  _ ______—_ 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phoric acid in 
100 ponnds of 
fertilizer. 


10 
i=) 
1) 


ie 0 ol a=) 
to | © 
& Go 


Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


8.62 


on | 
Je) 
(=) 


—<—— 


——EEEEooEooEEE 


* Potash present in form of sulphate. 


- 
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RESULTS oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 


Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by ae _ OR mRORI ON OT Ten iaaie Gong SEE eae 


MANUFACTURER. 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, N. 


Oakfield Fertilizer Co., 
Buffalo, N. 


Pacific Guano Co., 


New York City. 


G. A. Pearsall, 
Williamson, N. 


G. A. Pearsall, 


Williamson, N. 


G. A. Pearsall, 


Williamson, N. 


A. Peterson, 


Rochester, N. 


A. Peterson, 
Rochester, N. 


Moro Phillips Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, 


Moro Phillips Chemical Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moro Phillips Chemical Co., 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


Trade name or brand. 


Special vine. 
iV. 
Standard. 


Fairport. 
Oakfield. 
| Oakfield. 


NY; 


Dissolved bone} Rochester. 
and potash. 


Bean special. ‘Williamson. 
Yi. 
Fruit special. Williamson. 
WE 
Wheat and corp| Williamson. 
2 special. 
Farmers’ benefit.| Rochester. 
Ve 
Penfield stand-| Rochester. 
Ve ard. 
C. & G. complete} Dansville. 
Pa. fertilizer. 
Dissolved phos-| Skaneateles. 
phate. 
Farmers’ phos-) Skaneateles. 
phate. | Himrods. 


Locality where 
sample was taken. 


| 


Station 


we) 
Go 
oS 
ise 
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LECTED IN NEw YorK Strate DuRING THE FALL or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
available phos- 
phoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


| Pounds of total 
phosphoric acid in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer, 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in 
100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


| 

| | 
Guaranteed. 2.05 6 | t 5.40 
Found. | Das 6.15 | Wont 5.49 

| | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 10 | 11 | 1.62 
Found. | 273 9.79 | 10.30 | 2122 

| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.21 | | 
ee aes 
Guaranteed. | mc 10 2 
Found. | 12.76 14.34 *2 34 

| | | 

: | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | 9 | 4 
Found. | 1.24 8.27 | 12.26 | 3.93 

| | | 

| | | 
Guaranteed. | ee 8 | | 10 
Found. | 8.12 | 8.52 | 11.38 

| | | 

aay Se Ee Sek 
Guaranteed. | 2.05 9 | 10 | 2 
Found. | 2.26 10.86 | 12.61 | 2.65 

| | | 

aes ie el Sa 
Guaranteed. | 1.25 6 | 2 
Found. | Dini 10.33 14.51 | 2.26 

| | | 

(oes. are ie ae eS ec 
Guaranteed. | Pia 5) 8 | 4 
Found. | 2.90 8.80 | 13:.29 | 4.65 

| | 
Guaranteed. | i 8 | 9 | 150 
Found. | 0.93 9.28 | 10.49 | mee 

| | 
Below guarantee. | | | 0.27 
— | fe 
Guaranteed. {| -— 12 | 13 | —_—_— 
Found. | 13.36 | 14.14 | 

| . | 

eae Se ee 
Guaranteed. | 0.80 7 | 8 | 1 
Found. | aks 8.83: | 10.52 | 1.45 

| : | 


* Potash present in form of sulphate. 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS CoL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Moro Phillips Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moro Phillips Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moro Phillips Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Moro Phillips Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Moro Phillips Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Moro Phillips Chemical Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Quinnipiac Company, 
New York City 


Quinnipiac Company, 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
“New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 


Trade name or brand. 


Guaranteed 
guano, 


yenuine German 
kainit. 


Half and half. 


Kinne’s selected 
fertilizer. 


Soluble bone 


phosphate. 
Special fertilizer. 


Mohawk. 


Uncas bone meal. 


te hao ay 


Acid phosphate. 


Farmers’ friend 
superphos- 
phate.. 


High grade farm- 


New York City. ers’ friend. 


Locality where | aS 
sample was taken. 63 
4 
Willow 2967 
Creek. 
Kendaia. 2833 
Kendaia. 2832 
Ovid. 2824 
Dansville. 2747 
Willow 2966 
Creek. 
Skaneateles. 2868 
Rochester. 2778 
Syracuse. 2855 
Syracuse. 2848 
Syracuse. 2856 
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LECTED IN New York Sratp Durinc THe FAuy or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Guaranteed. 
Found. 


Below guarantee. 


| 


f ; P ds of 1 
nitrogen in | Svallable phos | oe pnorie acid in 
100 pounds of 100 pounds of 100 pounds of 
_. fertilizer, fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| 
1.25 9.25 | 10. 
1.40 8.75 | 10. 
| 
0.50 
| 
| 
meres Ree) 
| 
| 
| 
et 105. "| 11 
| 11.16 | 12. 
| 
| 
1.25 a 11 
1.27 9.81 11 
| 
— 14 15 
14.27 15. 
| 
1.85 Gira 10 
1.85 8.57 | 10. 
| 
0.438 
Ye 
0.82 7 | 8 
0.96 3.82 | 9. 
| 
ae a 
1.65 | 14 
2.16 4.71 | 15. 
| 
mo 
= 19° S| 12 
9.81 | ft. ; 
| 
| 
2.05 Meghan | 11 
2.05 9.10 | 10. 
| 
3.20 5 6 
2.94 5.45 | 6. 
| | 
G31.) as 


* Potash present in form of sulphate. 


Pounds of water- 
soluble potash 
in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. 


10.21 
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RESULTS oF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Read Fertilizer Co., 
New York City. 


Jno. S. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Jno. S. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Jno. S. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Jno. S. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


ui 
[*) 
Trade name or brand. aoe eee ag 
3A 
a 
Leader guano. Farmer. 2819 
Syracuse. 2847 
Himrods. 3042 
New York State; Syracuse. 2849 
super phos 
phate. 
Original alkaline Syracuse. 2851 
bone. 
Practical potato) Syracuse. 2854 
special. 
Prime wheat and! Syracuse. 2850 
rye. 
Pure ground) Syracuse. 2853 
bone. 
a ——| ie thee 
Soluble bone. Syracuse. 2852 
Challenge crop} Fayette. 2976 
grower. 
| 
Crown phosphate) Fayette. 2975 
and potash. 
Potato phosphate.| Painted Post. | 3035 
Special alkaline| Albion. 2749 


bone. 
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r LECTED IN New YorkK State DuRING THE Fatt or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
nitrogen iy | evailable phos- | )7 oo prone acid in| soluble potasiy 
100 pounds of r00 pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. | fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 7 | 8 2 
Found. | 1 7.21 | 8.03 2.40 
| | | 
| 
Guaranteed. | 1.25 9 | 10 | 2 
Found. | 1.59 8.93 | 10.06 | 2.31 
| | | 
Guaranteed. ee 10 | Ak | 3 
Found.. | 9.71 | 10.82 | 2.59 
Below guarantee. | 0.29 | | 0.41 
"ee aa Rana | amma ere 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 4 | 5 | 8 
Found. | 1 be If 4.86 | 5.50 | 8.24 
| | | 
Oe ae Sage 
Guaranteed. | 1.64 8 | 9 | 4 
Found. | 1.84 7.99 | 9.84 | 4.17 
| | | 
ee he | ae 
Guaranteed. | 2.05 | 22 | Porras a 
Found. | 2.86 | 7.27 | 24.86 | 
| | | | 
Fa a aa | 
Guaranteed. | —) 16" | ea: 
Found. | | 14.54 | 17.73 | ——— 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 1.46 | 
Mer co. | ge ee 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8.50 | 11.25 2 
Found. . | 1.138 10.96 | 12.64 2.21 
| | | 
Guaranteed. eae 12 | 13 | 2 
Found. 13.02 | 15.32 | 1.69 
| | a 
Below guarantee. | | | 0.31 
— | | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.06 8.50 | 6 
Found. | 2.10 10.00 | 10.83 | 5.47 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | | 0.53 
Me ee te ee 
Guaranteed. Pee 10 | 12 1 
Found. | 10,21 12.63 | 1.25 
| 


REPORT OF THE CHEMIST OF THE 


RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


MANUFACTURER. 


Jno. 8. Reese & Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


Standard Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Standard Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Standard Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Standard Fertilizer Co., 
Boston, Mass. 


Swift & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Swift & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Swift & Co., 
Chicago, Ill. 

C. R. Sworts, 
Dundee, N. Y. 

€. R. Sworts, 
Dundee, N. Y. 

C. R. Sworts, 
Dundee, N. Y. 


| 


§ 
Trade name or brand. | , PRT 8 E 
3 q 
R 
Wiheat special. Fayette. 2977 
Ammoniated dis- Jamestown. 2942 
solved bone. 
Bone and potash.| Fayette. 2979 
Dissolved bone. | Warsaw. 2928 
Extra fine ground! Hamburg. 2903 
bone. 
Bone tankage. Hinsdale. 2937 
Ground steamed) Olean. 2938 
bone. 
Pure raw _ bone| Olean. | 066 
meal. 
Alkaline dissolved| Dundee. | 508s 
bone phosphate. 
Dissolved bone. | Dundee. 30387 
Special guano. Dundee. 
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LECTED IN New YorK State DURING THE FALL OF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


| 


Pounds of 
nitrogen in | 2vallable phos- | prcsphorie acid in | “soluble potas 
100 pounds of TOO pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| here 
Guaranteed. ee 10 if 
Found. | 11.94 | 14.90 1.04 
| | 
tio ok en a RA Ripe 
Guaranteed. | 1.64 9 | 10 | 2 
Found. | 2.91 9.35 | 12.52 | 2.02 
| | 
[pe ca rear are 
Guaranteed. re 8 10 2.50 
Found. 10.42 11.16 2.61 
| | 
| | 
Guaranteed. == 10 | 12 
Found. | 10.83 | 12.31 —- 
| | 
: | : 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 | 14 
Found. | 2.07 8.62 | 18.14 — 
| | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 5 a | 
Found. | 5.21 9.44 | 17.45 | —— 
: | | 
Guaranteed. | 3.25 | 23.25 | 
Found. 3.00 9.10 | 25.86 | —. 
| | 
Below guarantee. | 0.25 | | 
Guaranteed. 3.75 | 23 | 
Found. 3.84 8.03 | 24.22 | — 
| : 
Guaranteed. ==> 13 | | 3 
Found. | 13.34 | 13.84 | 2.70 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | 0.30 
Se | | 
Guaranteed. RR eer 14 | | — 
Found. | 14.70 | 16.52 | 
: | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 | 10 | | 8 
Found. | 0.74 11.30 12.59 | 6.47 
| | 
Below guarantee. | | | 1.53 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac: 


K 
o 
MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. Pree med ates ge 
. 38 
nQ 
Tassel & Engleson, Wheat and seed-| Williamson. 3011 
Williamson, N. Y.| ing fertilizer. | 
I. P. Thomas & Son, Special dissolved| Hast Avon. | 2951 
Philadelphia, Pa. bone and pot- 
ash. 
a eS ee ES SS See ———_—___—_—_—_—_—_|-—_—_ 
G. O. P. Turner, Hi g h-grade| Churehville. | 3031 
Churchville, N. Y. guano. | 
G. O. P. Turner, Blood. Churchville. 3032 
Churchville, N- Y. 
Tygert-Allen Fertilizer Co., ~ "| Acidulated phos-| Owego. 2840 
Philadelphia, Pa. phate. 
F. G. Underwood, Underwood ferti-| Oneida. 3026 
toe tet Oneida, N. Y.| __ lizer. 
Walker Fertilizer Co., Acme potato and} Lyons. 3016 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. vegetable ma- 
nure. 
Walker Fertilizer Oo., Ammo niate d| Lockport. 2756 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. phosphate. Sodus. 3002 
Walker Fertilizer Co., Clifton. Sodus. 3001 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Walker Fertilizer Co., Lawn fertilizer. | Clifton 2872 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. Springs. 
Walker Fertilizer Co., Old Pittsburg. Clifton 2870 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. Springs. 


fet NN ee eee a eS ee 
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LECTED IN New YorK StTAtTe DURING THE FALL OF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
+ Pi os 
nitrogen in| @vallable phos- | i cstnorie acid in| soluble potash. 
100 pounds of 00 pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
| fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| | 
Guaranteed. | 2.25 8 | | 3.24 
Found. | 2.25 8.95 | 11.28 | *3.98 
| | | 
: 
Guaranteed. | —— Siew Daal 2 
Found. | 1A Te | 13.03 | 2.15 
| | 
rec 
| 
Guaranteed. | 2.50 9 10 | 4.75 
Found. | 2.70 9.41 | 10.30 | 5.57 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 11.50 — | aaa Sa 
Found. | 12.01 | | 
| | | 
lomo 
Guaranteed. | ——| 1 | | Se i@a 
Found. | | 14.53 | 16.01 | 
| | | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.50 | 10 | 4.50 
Found. | 2.61 TAG | 17.45 | 7.30 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 3.10 | 5.50 | | 15 
Found. | 3.24 | 5.01 | 6.88 | 14.65 
| | | 
Below guarantee, | | 0.49 | | 0.35 
Se | Soa 
Guaranteed. 1.65 8 | i 
Found. | 1.58 | 7.76 | 9.16 | 1.66 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.24 | | 
fe | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 10 | | 2.50 
Found. 2.63 8.91 | 11.25 | 2.65 
| | 
Below guarantee. 1.09 | | 
eee) | 
| | 
Guaranteed. 4.10 3 | | 5 
Found. | 4.35 3.22 | 3.45 | 5.34 
| | | 
| a aes =3 
Guaranteed, | 1.65 © eee | 1D +» 3 
Found. | 1.57 8.35 | 9.16 | 2.83 
| | | 


* Potash present in form of sulphate. 


* 
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RESULTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMBPRCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 
Fi 
MANUFACTURER Trade name or brand Locality where ai 
a * | sample was taken. og 
3" 
nM 
Walker Fertilizer Co., Potato and vege-| Sodus. 3006 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. table growet. 
Walker Fertilizer Co., Pure ground Clifton 2871 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. bone. Springs. 
Walker Fertilizer Co., Victoria bone. Lyons. 3015 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. 
Walker Fertilizer Co., Wheat special) Lockport. PM 4535) 
Clifton Springs, N. Y. No. 2. 
M. BE. Wheeler & Co., Electrical dis-| Bast William- | 3013 
Rutland, Vt. solved bone. son. 
’M. BH. Wheeler & Co., Fruit fertilizer. | Wethersfield 2929 
Rutland, Vt. Springs. 
M. E. Wheeler & Co., Royal wheat) Hast William- | 3012 
Rutland, Vt. grower. son. 
Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., Ammoniate d| Rochester. 2770 
New York City. bonesuperphos-| Avon. 2953 
phate. 
Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., Dissolved bone! Rochester. 2771 
New York City. and potash. Caledonia. 2881 
Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., Carteret ground| Rochester. 2781 
New York City. bone. 
Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., qenesee valley} Avon. 2952 


New York City. formula. 
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LECTED IN New York Strath DurinG THE FALL or 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 
LS Pound Pounds of é 
eer oi ais ee ag esa ad Z = ‘ain BolaD Toot 
100 pounds of | 955 ponds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 6 | | ¢ 
Found. | 2.59 6.21 | 7.15 | Sealalt 
| | | 
| wee 
Guaranteed. | 3.70 | 21 | eer 
Found. | .16 93797 | 21.75 | 
: | | 
ysetadi kee _ 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 8 | | 1.50 
Hound. | 1.09 7.29 | 9.20 | 3 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.71 | [ 
——-£ oT | — | 
Guaranteed. | 1.65 ial | 5 
Found, | 1oty 1251; | 12.51 | 4.85 
| | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.34 | 
| | eRe si = 
| | | 
suaranteed. | 14 | 15 —— 
Found. | 15.36 | aS CL 
| | 
| | 
Guaranteed. | c—_ 10 | | 8 
Found. | 10.32 | 11.04 | 9 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.82 — 8 | 9 | Bs 
Found. | VS =! 7.51 | 11.85 | 2.05 
| | | | 
Below guarantee. | 0.49 | | 
a | | 
Guaranteed. | 2.47 9 | 10 | 2 
Found. | 2.45 9.63 | 11.91 | 2.04 
| | | 
| | 
Guaranteed. {| -— 10 l 2 
Found. | 9.98 | 12.81 | *2 18 
| | | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. | Dy | 14 | aes 
Found. | PITCH 16.18 | 17.50 | 
| | | 
Guaranteed. {| ——— 10 | | 6 
Found. | 9.57 | 14.78 | 6.38 
| | | 
| 0.43 | | 


Below guarantee. 


* Po tash present in form of sulphate. 
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ReEsuLTS OF ANALYSES OF COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS COL- 
Composition of fertilizers as guaranteed by manufac- 


= Locality where 
MANUFACTURER. Trade name or brand. | ,ample was taken. 


Williams & Clark Fertilizer Co., Universal. Caledonia. 
New York City. 


——— eee —— 
— 


Worcester & Mott, Alkaline bone. Union Hill. 


Union Hill, N. Y. 


Worcester & Mott, Grain and grass. | Union Hill. 


Union Hill, N. Y. 


Worcester & Mott, Storm king. Lincoln. 
Union Hill, N. Y. 


Zell Guano Co., Crop insurer. Cato. 
Baltimore, Md. 


Zell Guano Co., Special grain fer-| Clyde. 
Baltimore, Md. tilizer. 


Zell Guano Co., Wilson’s special} LeRoy. 
/ Baltimore, Md. No. 1. 


ee) 


Zell Guano Co., Wilson’s special) LeRoy. 
Baltimore, Md. No 3. 


number. — 


Station 
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LECTED IN New YorK Srate DurING THE FALL oF 1896. 
turers and as found by chemical analysis at this Station. 


Pounds of 


d Pound - 
Emu ofS | available phos |, founea st eae, |. Pema oe 
100 pounds of v0 Pounds of 100 pounds of in 100 pounds of 
| fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. fertilizer. 
4 

hagas | | : 
Guaranteed. | 1.64 8 | 9 | Ps 
Found. | 2.05 9.13 | 12.88 | 2.55 

| | | 
Guaranteed. —— 13 | | 3 
Found. | 13.12 | 13.71 | 2.65 

| | 
Below guarantee. | | 0.35 
| | 2 
Guaranteed. | 1.23 10 | | 3 
Found. | 1.18 9.86 | 11.09 | 3.09 

| | | 

lene cea. 
Guaranteed. | 1.85 9 | | 4 
Found. | 1.78 9.23 10.37 | 3.99 

| | | 

| | : 
Guaranteed. | 0.80 7 9 | 1 
Found. | 0.86 9.94 | 12.25 | 1.32 

| | | 

| | | 
Guaranteed. | 0.80 8 | 10 | 4 
Found. | 0.86 8.30 | 11.86 | 4.32 

| | | 

er SY Sie. 
Guaranteed. | 0.80 8 | 10 | 4 
Found. | 0.86 | 9.79 | 12.74 | 4.40 

| | | 

Pa a a mecca elena 
Guaranteed. Sa 14 | 15 a 
Found. | 15.09 | 

| | 


ot) se ee ea he Ta 3 * 
fide bo hase4 | ae Ye saat = Doinbacane's ye 
x Sei kU yb ALE di sab etn AN bg > Men + si ean 
Che aig vit ad TM) pratnty wt Rn sae ik Bait 
rr apt vate ' 
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OF THE 


HORTICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


S. A. BEACH, M. S., HorricvuLrurist. 
WENDELL PADDOCK, B. S., First ASSISTANT. 
Cc. P. CLOSE, B. S., ASSISTANT. 


ICA BLER OR. CONTENTS: 


(1) Testing fruits. 
Apples and crab apples. 
Pears. 
Quinces. 
Apricots. 
Cherries. 
Peaches. 
Plums. 
Grapes. 
Currants. 
Gooseberries. 
Blackberries. 
Dewberries. 
Raspberries. 
(11) Thinning fruit. 
(III) Plum leaf-spot. 
(IV) Prevention of fungus diseases on cherry orchards. 
(V) Report on injury to fruit trees during the winter of 1895-6. 
(VI) Observations on cover crops for orchards. 
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REPORTOF THE HORTICULIURIST. 


Ss. A. BEACH. 


During 1896 the Station Horticulturist and his assistants have 
been occupied chiefly with work pertaining to (1) the testing of 
the many hundreds of varieties of fruits which are included in 
the Station collections, and keeping a permanent record for each 
variety; (2) the origination of new fruits for the purpose of secur- 
ing improved sorts; (8) the investigation of certain subjects con- 
cerning the growing of vegetables under glass; (4) the prevention 
of various plant diseases by spraying and otherwise; (5) a com- 
parison of different kinds of spraying apparatus; (6) a comparison 
of the amount of winter injury in 1895-6, which was sustained by 
different varieties of fruit throughout the State; (7) experiments 
in thinning fruit; (8) trial of different plants for cover crops in 
orchards. 

Addresses on horticultural subjects were given in various 
places in the State; exhibits of fruit were made at the State 
Fair; the American Institute Fair, held in Madison Square 
Garden, New York city; the annual meeting of the Western New 
York Horticultural Society, Rochester, N. Y., and in other places. 

Mr. Paddock has given special attention to testing straw- 
berries, blackberries and raspberries, girdling grapes, and a 
comparison of spraying apparatus. He has also continued his 
investigations in treating raspberry anthracnose. The bulletins 
and reports on these subjects are prepared by him. 

Mr. Close has given special attention to the correspondence 
concerning winter injury to fruits and to photographing and 
describing fruits, particularly apples. 

These gentlemen have also assisted in various other parts of 
the horticultural work with fidelity and efficiency. 


; ’ E ae 
A , et 
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leaf ‘spot a nd 


98. Plum leaf spot, cherry 
Beach. 7? 

109. Strawberries. W. Paddock. 

111. Variety tests with blackberries, dewberries and r 
berries. W. Paddock. ; 

114. Gooseberries. S.A. Beach. 


I. TESTING FRUITS. 


8. A. BEACH. 


From the very beginning of experiment work at this Station, 
i. e., Since 1882, the testing of varieties of fruits and vegetables 
has been given considerable prominence here. Because more 
immediate results may be obtained with vegetables than with 
fruits, the testing of vegetables was for several years given special 
attention, and the value of much of the work that was done in 
this line, notably the investigations concerning corn, beans and 
tomatoes, soon became widely recognized. Early in the history 
of the Station the planting of varieties of fruits was begun, and 
it has been constantly extended till now. The testing of fruits 
absorbs so much time that with the force at present available for 
the work but little attention can be given to testing vegetables. 


OBJECT OF THE WORK. 


The principal reasons for continuing the work with testing 
varieties, as I apprehend them, are: 

First. To give the people of the State a trustworthy and unbi- 
ased account of the character of the varieties, so far as their 
record at this Station is concerned, especially comparing recently 
introduced or little known varieties or novelties, with standard 
sorts, and calling attention to such of them as appear to be 
worthy of more extended trial. 

Second. To preserve for future reference a record of all varieties 
which have been tested together with drawings, photographs, 
models and herbarium specimens of them. 

Third. To determine the true names of varieties for the many 
people who make application to the Station for such information 


\ 
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and to publish synonyms. This will have a tendency to check the 
dissemination of old varieties under new names. 

Fourth. To furnish the Horticulturist or Botanist with material 
for the study of any particular group of fruits or vegetables which 
he may be investigating as to hardiness, productiveness, ability 
to fertilize their own blossoms, methods of propagation, immunity 
from disease, the evolution of different types or any other feature 
of botanical or horticultural interest. 

Some idea of the extent to which fruit testing has developed 
at this Station may be gained from the following tabulated state- 
ment of the number of varieties of ordinary kinds of fruit now in 
the Station collections; the number which were added to the list 
in the fall of 1895 and the spring of 1896; and the number of 
seedlings that have originated at the Station which are now 
being tested: 


FRUIT VARIETIES UNDER TEST. 


< Varieties 
Station seed- A Total 
KIND OF FRUIT. lings now | *4ded in fall | varieties now 
being tested. : under test. 


spring of 1897. 


Pomaceous fruits: 


Apples ......---- ------ scenes eee eee 49 117 593 
Chal chy Giicneacoseenoeaan bose Sonds5|| oo0sscq06c il 31 
Reavers con see nes nae ee eereere eee 39 23 164 
Quinces. -.. 0... 2-2 ee ene eae e cose | eeecee cece | secnen sens 10 
Stone fruits: 
JS) (BRR Rec ro ca ndoe Be cmose Sepa sceoseh Sasol motsos ABS 1 
APTIC OLS) 2 ic)- scales aia om te eeisiele wise io)| mie wit omens 4 24 
@herries ess cooece ee eoreiee cee eatast il 13 57 
Peaches) 222 2 eat eee = Se cee ol eee ereteate 22 133 
IB eee eo eo oe er oeoSpecone coosliossc ZI 13 244 
Small fruits: 
GYaCS: pos cscncs boas <= ee cee tesa ae ae 451 5 690 
Currantes: foc 2th Seo ee ees 53 10 103 
Gooseberries sscc ccc aot: oer eeere 259 6 484 
IBTACKDGrLIESt cee st occ cnc cere oeeease 1 2 42 
DeEWHeINIGS = co204 cee ar eens aera 1 I ete ito 49 
ING) NO ANE) pessoa DOCU Sbooon Coos CDEC 18 17 123 
Strawberries (vbiese coae cesciectetse ciclo ni 170 32 340 
Totals -e8 vee. SE ee ee 11d 265 3,088 
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Besides the fruits just enumerated there are growing at the 
Station some novelties or fruits that are little grown, such as 
the Wineberry, Golden Mayberry, Mulberry, Juneberry, Straw- 
berry, Raspberry, ete. 


APPLES AND CRAB APPLES. 
S. A. BEACH, W. PADDOCK, C. P. CLOSE. 

With few exceptions the varieties of apples and crab apples 
which have been received for testing at this Station have been 
topworked on bearing trees of Baldwin and Rhode Island Green- 
ing, sometimes they have been worked on young trees of some 
other varieties, and in many cases root-grafted or budded trees 
of the varieties designed for testing have been planted. Many old 
varieties have been included in the orchards that new or little- 
known kinds may be compared with them. 

Notes on a few varieties based on their records at this Station 
are given below. Some of them may do better elsewhere than 
they have done here; others may not do so well. It is not ex- 
pected that these notes will give a complete report as to the 
merits of the fruits, but they give their records at the Station up 
to the present time. 


NOTES ON VARIETIES.—APPLES. 


In the following pages synonyms and temporary names or numbers of unnamed fruits are 


printed in italics, 

Amasia. —Cions received from Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1888, were topworked on a bearing tree. The tree 
bore one good crop in 1894 and a light crop in 1896. It makes 
a slow upright growth, and has not yet been very productive 
here. The fruit is not as attractive as more highly-colored va- 
rieties are, but it is about the right size for a table apple, and, 
on account of its good quality, is desirable for dessert use for 
those who prefer a very mild sub-acid or sweet apple. Season, 


December to March. 

Fruit medium or below, roundish-conic, sometimes oblique and somewhat 
ribbed; skin pale yellow nearly overspread with red, splashed and striped 
with carmine, and thickly sprinkled with light straw-colored dots; cavity 
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narrow, deep, slightly russeted; stem short, slender; basin abrupt, moder- 
ately broad and deep; calyx small, closed; flesh nearly white, crisp, rather 
coarse, juicy, sweet or nearly so, agreeable aroma and flavor, very good 
quality. 

Andrews Winter. —From Benj. Buckman, Farmingdale, IIls., 
1889. It was topworked on a bearing tree and bore its first 
fruit six years later. It has made a vigorous, somewhat spread- 
ing growth. It came into bearing early and has been quite 
productive. The fruit, which is in season from late winter to 


June, may prove valuable where a very late keeper is desirable. 

Fruit small, roundish-conic, faintly ribbed, often unsymmetrical, flat- 
tened at the base; cavity moderately broad and deep, slightly ribbed, 
slightly russeted; stem short; basin abrupt, moderately deep, coarsely 
corrugated; calyx small and closed. Skin yellowish green overlaid with a 
dull purplish-red and dotted with pale straw-colored dots. Flesh greenish 
white, firm, moderately juicy, rather fine-grained, very mild sub-acid, fair 
to good quality and flavor. 

August. —Originated from seed of Wealthy, by P. M. Gidron, 
Excelsior, Minn., from whom it was received in 1888. It was top- 
worked on a bearing tree and bore a few fruits in 1893 for the 
first time. The tree is of spreading habit and makes a mod- 
erate growth. It came into bearing early and has given satis- 
factory yields. 

Fruit medium or below roundish-oblate, slightly conic; skin yellow coy- 
ered with abundant bloom and striped and splashed with bright dark red 
and sprinkled with small whitish dots, stalk rather short set in a medium 
to deep, regular cavity. Calyx with long recurved segments set in a 
moderately shallow basin. Flesh yellowish, half fine, moderately juicy, 
breaking, mild sub-acid, with slight crab apple flavor, good quality. Sea- 
son, August. 

Benninger.— From W. H. Benninger, Walnutport, Pa., 1889. 
—Under date of April, 1892, Mr. Benninger writes: 

“The original tree came up as a natural tree sixty years ago on the 
farm of my grandfather, Uhlie Benninger. It has been topgrafted for 
over thirty years in Lehigh and Northampton counties. It is a good 
grower, an annual and very prolific bearer; the fruit is very large and 
uniform in size; flesh yellow and good flavor.” 

As grown here it has a spreading habit and makes a moder- 
ate growth. It was topworked on a bearing tree in 1889, and it 
bore a few fruits in 1894, 3 bushels in 1895 and 63 bushels in 


1896, thus confirming the claim that it is productive. It seems 
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to be a really valuable apple for dessert use but it is too mild 
in flavor when cooked to make it desirable for culinary use. 
It is medium or above in size and attractive in appearance, 
having a fine blush over a yellow background. Basin broad, 
shallow, wrinkled; calyx lobes rather large and long; cavity 
moderately deep, slightly russeted; stem medium; flesh tinged 
with yellow, fine grained, moderately juicy, mild sub-acid, good 
quality. Season, September. 

Colton. — Received cions from Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1888 and topworked them on a bearing tree. The tree 
is upright in habit, has made a good growth but has not, as yet, 
been productive. Season, last ofAugust. 

Fruit medium size, roundish, narrowing towards either end; skin pale 
greenish yellow, dotted with large faint greenish dots when ripe. Calyx 
medium, nearly closed; segments rather long, recurved; basin small, cor- 
rugated; stalk medium, stout; cavity small, shallow. Flesh whitish, mild 
sub-acid, juicy, rather coarse-grained, crisp, fair quality. 

Edwards Favorite. — Received cions from Benj. Buckman, 
Farmingdale, Ill., and topworked them on a bearing tree in 1889. 
It came into bearing six years later and since then has given 
satisfactory yields. The tree makes a vigorous, spreading 
growth. 


Fruit medium size, oblate, symmetrical, slightly ribbed at basin. Cavity 
may be marrow, deep and sometimes russeted, or it may be rather broad 
and shallow; stem long, slender; basin ‘moderately narrow and deep; 
ealyx closed; skin greenish yellow largely striped and washed with pale 
red and sprinkled with russet dots. Flesh white, slightly tinted with 
yellow, moderately juicy, rather coarse, breaking, sub-acid, fair to good 
quality. Keeps well till June, and specimens haye been kept here till the 
following fall without putting them in cold storage. 


Glass Green. — A Russian apple received from T. H. Hoskins, 
Newport, Vt. Topgrafted in 1888 and bore its first fruit in 1895. 


The tree makes a vigorous growth with spreading branches. 
Fruit large, oblate to oblate-conic, or oblong, very irregular, sides 
unequal; cavity moderately broad, shallow, thinly russeted; stem short, 
slender, tomentose; basin broad, deep, abrupt corrugated; calyx large, 
open, lobes slightly reflexed. Skin green, sometimes has a faint blush 
where exposed, dotted with whitish or russeted dots and covered with a 
very thin white bloom. Flesh greenish, moderately juicy, coarse, sub- 
acid, fair quality and flayor; liable to water cores; core large, closed. 
Season last of July and first of August. Cannot be recommended. 
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Kalkidouskce. — A Russian variety, cions of which were re- 
ceived from Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., and topworked 
on a bearing tree in 1884. The tree has a spreading habit. It 
has made a rather slow growth, and has not been very product- 
ive. The fruit shows a tendency to water-core, and, although 
it ranks good to very good in quality, it is not, on the whole, 
equal to other varieties of its season, and cannot be recommended 


for planting in this state. Season, September and early October. 

Fruit medium to large, obtuse conic wide at ‘base. Skin dull pale 
yellow with numerous light colored dots, blushed and striped with dull 
red; cavity moderately broad, shallow, somewhat russeted; stem very 
short; basin narrow, shallow, wrinkled; calyx half open, lobes reflexed. 
Flesh yellowish, fine-grained, juicy, mild, sub-acid, fair in quality and 
flavor; core small and open. ; 

Lawver.— This variety has been received here under the names 
of Delaware Winter and Delaware Red Winter. It is a brilliant, 
deep red fruit that keeps well into early summer. As grown 
here it is only fair in quality, although in sections further south 
it is ranked as very good. The tree has a moderately spreading 
habit, is a good grower and productive. It was introduced many 
years ago in Missouri, and has been grown to a considerable 
extent from Delaware to Kansas. Not recommended for this 
state. 

Fruit medium, roundish-oblate, obscurely ribbed; symmetrical; cavity 
rather narrow, deep russeted; stem long and slender; basin shallow, 
slightly plaited, calyx small and closed. Skin smooth, bright deep red, 
occasionally showing a yellow background and thickly sprinkled with 
whitish dots. Flesh yellowish, firm, crisp, fine-grained, juicy, mild, sub- 
acid, fair quality. Will keep till June or later. 

Lou,— Originated from seed of Oldenburg, by Peter M. Gideon, 
Excelsior, Minn., from whom cions were received and topworked 
on a bearing tree in 1888. Tree a good grower with strong, up- 
right branches. It came into bearing five years after it was 
topworked and has been quite productive. The fruit is not 
highly colored and ranks only fair to good in quality. Season, 
last of July and first of August. Mr. Gideon speaks of it as a 
very hardy variety, which might make it desirable in some 
localities. 
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Corrections. 
Plate VIII. Mzensk Sweet should be Reinette de Caux. 


Plate IX. Reinette de Caux should be Swenker. 
Plate XI. Swenker should be Mzensk Sweet. 
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Fruit small to above medium, oblong-conic, somewhat ribbed, sides 
unequal. Stem medium, slender set in a moderately deep cavity; basin 
shallow, somewhat corrugated; calyx small, half-open; skin pale yellow 
or green thinly washed with bright red and striped with carmine, dotted 
with light or russet dots, covered with a very thin white bloom. Flesh 
nearly white, a little coarse, juicy, sub-acid, fair to good; core small, open. 

McMahon. McMahon Whiie— This variety originated some 
years ago in Richland county, Wis., and has attained consider- 
able prominence in that and adjoining states on account of its 
size, appearance and reputed hardiness. Cions of it received from 
G. J. Kellogg, Janesville, Wis., were topworked on a bearing tree 
in 1888 and fruited for the first time in 1892. Tree is spreading in 


habit, a good grower, productive. 

Fruit large, roundish-conie, ribbed. (See plate VII.) Skin pale greenish- 
yellow or nearly white, with irregular patches of light grey extending 
outward from cavity and sometimes blushed on exposed side and dotted 
with greenish or russet dots; stem medium, set in a narrow deep russeted 
cavity; basin narrow, abrupt, slightly wrinkled, moderately deep. Flesh 
white, tender, fine-grained, juicy, pleasant sprightly sub-acid, fair to good 
quality and flavor; core small, partially open. Season, October and 
November. 

Magog Red Streak.—A Russian variety, cions of which were 
received in 1888 and topworked on a bearing tree. Tree is upright 
in habit, a fair grower and moderately productive, so far as tested 


here. 

Fruit medium to large, oblate-conic to roundish-oblong, very faintly 
ribbed; skin rich yellow, slightly washed and sparsely striped or splashed 
with red, dotted with brown and russet; cavity moderately broad, usually 
deep, sometimes russeted; stem medium; basin moderately broad, mod- 
erately deep, coarsely wrinkled; calyx small, closed, lobes narrow. Flesh 
yellowish, juicy, haif fine, sub-acid much like Bellflower, aromatic, good 
quality and flavor. It is very good for culinary use, cooks evenly and 
quickly and retains its shape. Season, October. 

Mzensk Sweet.—(No. 595 Russian.) A Russian variety which 
was topworked on a bearing tree in 1888 and bore its first crop 
here in 1895. It gave a good yield in 1896. Tree has a spreading 
habit and makes a slow growth. The fruit is fairly good for 
culinary use, but quite inferior to other varieties of its season 


which thrive here. Season, September to November. 
Fruit large to very large, roundish, slightly oblong, symmetrical. (See 
plate VIII.) Cavity moderately broad, but varies from broad to narrow and 
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from moderately deep to deep, thinly russeted; stem medium, stout, basin 
moderately broad, abrupt, deep, somewhat wrinkled; calyx medium, partly 
open, lobes long and reflexed. Skin pale yellow, thinly washed and mot- 
tled over entire surface with faint red and striped and splashed with light 
carmine, thickly marked with small irregular dark brown dots. Flesh 
white, fine, juicy, peculiar aroma, very mild sub-acid, fair quality and 
flavor; core large. \ 

Newman Seedling— From George Townsend, Gordon, O., 
1890. It was topworked on a bearing tree and came into bearing 
four years later. Thus far it has been quite productive, and the 
frnit keeps well. Season, from December to May. It is not 
attractive in color and not first class either for cooking or for a 
dessert fruit. 

Fruit medium or above, oblong, inclined. to conic; skin straw color, 
faintly or sometimes deeply blushed with light red; stem slender, set in a 
narrow, Shallow cavity; calyx open, set in a shallow, narrow basin. Flesh 
very firm, crisp, juicy, rather coarse, mild sub-acid, or nearly sweet, fair 
to good in flavor and quality; core large, open. 

Northwestern Greening. — Cions from G. J. Kellogg, Janes- 
ville, Wis., were topworked on a bearing tree in 1888. It came 
into bearing six years later and since then has proved productive. 
The tree makes a vigorous spreading growth. Season, December 
to April. 

Fruit above medium to large, oblate, inclined to conic; stem less than 
an inch long, set in a deep cayity; calyx closed, set in an abrupt moder- 
ately shallow basin. Skin green, till it begins to ripen, when it turns to . 
pale yellow. Flesh rather coarse, juicy, aromatic, mild sub-acid, good 
flavor, fair to good quality. Not acid enough to make a good cooking 
apple. 

Pride of Texas.— From Benj. Buckman, Farmingdale, II1., 
i889. Topworked on bearing tree it bore a fair crop in 1895 and 
a very large one in ‘1896. The tree has a somewhat spreading 
habit, is a good grower and promises to be productive. Last 
season it was one of the best fruits in the Station collection for 
use in May and June. It seems to be worthy of trial where a 


late keeping fruit is wanted. 

HWruit medium size, roundish conical, symmetrical; cavity moderately 
broad, rather deep, russeted; stem long; basin very shallow, corrugated; 
calyx small, closed. Skin smooth, light yellow, largely washed with faint 
red and splashed with carmine, sprinkled with white dots and roughened 
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whitish blotches towards the stem. Flesh yellowish, firm, moderately 
juicy, breaking, mild sub-acid; quality and flavor good. Season, January 
to June. 

Reinette de Caux.—A variety of French origin. Cions from 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., were topworked on a bear- 
ing tree in 1883. The tree has a somewhat spreading habit and 
makes a vigorous growth. It has been very productive on alter- 
nate years. The fruit is not very attractive in color, good medium 
size (see plate IX), excellent for cooking and good for dessert 
use. Season, December to May. Worthy of extended trial. It 
is said that it has been recommended as a very hardy variety by 


pomological societies of Russia and Germany. 

Fruit medium size, round oblate; skin pale greenish yellow, blushed with 
light red where exposed, thickly sprinkled with grey dots; stem long, 
slender, set in a moderately deep cavity; calyx open; basin wide, shallow, 
wrinkled. Flesh crisp, juicy, sub-acid, good flavor and quality. Excellent 
for culinary use, cooks evenly and quickly, has a rich yellow color and 
good quality. 

Romna.— A Russian variety from T. H. Hoskins, Newport, Vt. 
Topworked on a bearing tree in 1888 and bore its first crop six 


years later. Tree slow growing, branches spreading, productive. 

Fruit small to medium, ribbed, very irregular, oblate; stem stout, set 
in a narrow, shallow, russeted cavity; calyx rather large, half closed, lobes 
reflexed, set in a moderately broad, deep, wrinkled basin. Skin green, 
turning to yellow, washed and striped with red, dotted with numerous 
small pale yellow dots, covered with a very thin lilac bloom. Flesh yel- 
lowish, juicy, a little coarse, mild sub-acid, fair quality, with a slightly 
astringent or crab apple flavor, not desirable for dessert; core small, closed. 
Season last of August and first of September. 

Sugar Barbel.— A Russian winter apple of no special value 
for this region. Cions were received from Dr. T. H. Hoskins, 
Newport, Vt., and topworked on a bearing tree in 1888. It came 
into bearing in 1895 and bore a good crop. in 1896. The fruit is 
attractive, having a good dark red color, but it ranks no higher 
than good in quality. The tree makes a vigorous spreading 


growth. 

Fruit medium to large, oblate-conic; symmetrical, slightly ribbed, 
smooth. (See plate X.) Cavity rather wide, deep, russeted; stem usually 
long, slender, sometimes short and thick; basin broad, rather abrupt, mod- 
erately deep, corrugated; calyx broad, open. Skin dull yellow, largely 
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overlaid with dark red, thickly specked with small yellow dots or flecked 
with russet. Flesh yellowish, firm, crisp, rather coarse, moderately juicy, 
mild sub-acid, good flavor and quality, slightly aromatic. 

~ Swenker. — An early winter fruit not good enough in quality 
to be valuable in this section. 

Cions received in 1890 from J. G. Youngken, Richlandtown, Pa., were 
topworked on a bearing tree and came into bearing in 1895. The tree has 
a spreading habit, and, so far as tested here, is vigorous and productive. 
Fruit medium to large, oblate-conic, faintly ribbed. (See plate XI.) Skin 
pale lemon yellow, washed with light red over one-half or more of the sur- 
face, penciled and splashed with light carmine, light grey patches extend 
from cavity and cover one-fourth or more of the surface, thickly sprinkled 
with small russet dots; cavity rather broad, deep, often russeted; stem 
short or medium, slender; basin moderately narrow, abrupt, nearly 
always smooth; calyx small, half open, reflexed. Flesh yellowish, juicy, 
mild sub-acid, peculiar aroma, fair quality and flavor; core medium, 
slightly open. 

Van Hoy No-Core. __ This variety seems to be remarkable 
chiefly because the core is small and usually contains no well- 
‘developed seeds. It is not attractive in appearance, ranks only 
good in quality and lacks in flavor. It cannot be recommended 


for any purpose. 

The tree is a vigorous grower with spreading branches. Fruit medium 
or above, oblate, ribbed, frequently unsymmetrical; cavity rather narrow, 
deep, thinly russeted; basin broad, abrupt, deep; calyx closed. Skin dull 
yellowish-green, overlaid and splashed with dull red, flecked with yel- 
lowish dots on the red and dark spots on the yellowish-green. Flesh 
tinged with greenish yellow, moderately juicy, breaking, mild sub-acid, 
quality good, flavor lacks sprightliness or decided character. Season, 
January to May. 


CraB APPLES. 

Blood Red, — This variety originated with Peter M. Gideon, 
Excelsior, Minn., from mixed seed of Wealthy, Peter and several 
other kinds. Cions received from Mr. Gideon were topworked on 
a bearing apple tree in 1888. The tree is a slow grower, has a 
spreading habit and has been but moderately productive here. 


It does not seem to be worth testing in this state. 

Fruit medium in size, oblate; skin pale yellow, but is nearly covered 
with a beautiful deep red when fully ripe; calyx nearly closed, presistent, 
set in a broad, shallow slightly corrugated basin; cavity moderately nar- 
row and deep; stalk short and slender. Flesh yellowish, juicy, mild sub- 
acid, good quality and flavor. Season, September and October. 
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Dartmouth. — Topworked on a bearing tree in 1888 and pro- 
duced its first fruit in 1894. The tree is a slow grower with 


almost erect branches. It has not as yet been productive here. 

Fruit medium to large, very attractive, oblate or roundish oblate, ribbed; 
stem long and slender, often bracted, set in a broad, deep russeted cavity; 
basin rather broad, shallow; calyx small, with lobes long and reflexed; 
skin pale yellow, almost entirely overlaid with bright red deepening to a 
dark red or purple on exposed side, dotted with yellow and covered with 
a heavy bluish bloom. Flesh yellowish, tinged with red next to the skin, 
fine-grained, juicy, mild sub-acid, good quality and fiavor; core large, 
open. Season, August. 

Minnesota.—Iruit large, roundish, sides usually unequal, ribbed; cavity 
narrow, shallow; stem slender, medium long, often bracted; basin very 
shallow, corrugated; calyx large, closed, lobes reflexed. Skin pale yellow. 
blushed or mottled on sunny side, dotted with small yellow or russet dots, 
eovered with a vey thin white bloom. Flesh white, crisp, juicy, nearly 
sweet, slightly astringent; core large, closed. Season, September. The 
tree makes a moderate growth, branches spreading. It has not been pro- 
ductive here. 
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TABLE SHOWING (1) YIELD OF APPLES IN 1896; (2) NUMBER OF YEARS SINCE 
EacH VARIETY WAS TOPWORKED ON A YOUNG BEARING TREE, OR SINCE 
IT WAS PLANTED, AND (3) SEASON OF RIPENING AT GENEVA. 

Nots.—The following abbreviations are used to denote the season of ripening: E. S., for 


early summer; S., for summer; E. F., for early fall; F., for fall; E. W., for early winter : 
W., for winter ; L. W., for late winter and spring. Synonyms are printed in italics. 
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Hower or House, see Fall Wine. 
Howes Russet, see Roxbury Russet. 
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MINGUS, Saspvenesen ces acters dia tase etek eee He wives ere Sei ls Baa ees 
Jackson Apple, see Chenango Strawberry. 
IROOM Sw retessh sess coos pee cee oop Seceeoecer Very large Si-=|-2e5| We 
NPLOLlOseeaact- Meee Sen N Nene Jase s oosee sscs| “Goods L2c.. a Us ed ee sh 
JJGHSO\y SEG eeboe see sao beeebo eEcomeuD EES Good.----- a rad ces (bl Oigal De 
Meme ten e CU = S525 cen goal mnmae ao Very large.| 8 |----| W. 
Jt nT 255686 SSS oesos SSeepecce nea eeee ooeras Very large.| 8 |....| W. 
. dJameiibin Sis speq eee saccse ose pean Goce peEe Wait eee See (EE NSeoale Ges) te 
HORS SAUL S SASS 253 SEA SMOGL ED OOer OP Or DEES Haitessca=s A) -4| SORA EWE 
July Apple, see Primate. 
Atl se OC MUISter es ees ayn Noaiciseieainete ss saaee ee Few ...--: CSS Se 
July Pippin, see Early Harvest. 
Keiardoughkdohs =i... 8s See ees ce esa $eacassce | Ballon |seos ae 12) || 7B 
STDS. SAG CS ee seeeeoest On enperes ans Very large.| 7° \)----|) L.wW. 
IKamsnis ING Goa) Bae ae See hes Goo eee ee sae emEee Very large.) 7 ‘}2e-2) LW. 
Keen alvanwiktlbee = trcactes abs -sieesene Soca se Satleletone Rew 2o5 2/2 Se 120 eS: 
Kentucky Pippin, see Ben Davis. 
Kentucky Queen, see Buckingham. 
IMGRVI Chee ee tase srsae asia esisanin pe sais. Saaeveae.< Good=e:22: AS Se. | Eels 
King, see Tompkins King. 
King of Tompkins Co., see Tompkins King. 
Bante SEO Le Soin seein: oslo oe 22 2,s0 ene S55 Good...--. Tice \\etoeee |p Lae 
MAO BELS MICO Re: 925 a ani an 2 as, <= 4 ayana Ga aetnoon fi GOOGHE EE. 13) SSS Wi 
Walem SNC Olms= a1 6-2 < fs sono ae sete Sees s5oeces Hai wees See PSs Sees ee 
TLailoin 5 SSGke pace ne see ERC eee EA Pe eee aaerr.s Hewtes = 282 8 aes ose 
ILE NIT TAsth Gee eee eee At ROSE CBee ee eOnEESE Pewsasn.t Sie Ss Wie 
Large White Juneating, see Early Harvest. 
Water WO UbChessr-% 21-24 a Rees. foes sc 5c5eses\| GOO ¥s 55. Siac seta 
MEE tess 2 8 be ~ oamteitan Som aod seenbet snes Very large 8. Fh sao saWe 
Tima, see Twenty-Ounce, 
OO Oe samt =< ol Jorare pre st se darnae cos sar aes HO Wieser Solis iE 
OTM EAVOT ON eels koe Warns Seed Lone tec e55=e)s Good ..... (Ute ere cne pel 
Lord Nelson, see Blenheim. 
OU. - Bee eae Se erelas Bak as cateces sn.ds'5,s We witeeoses Saglsoalee 
Lyman’s Pumpkin Sweet, see Pumpkin Sweet. 
Magog Red Streak ...-..-.-..-- *e Be oes erioe Goodweesce Si i,.ae2)|| 2. ane 
Mp enMm LUSH se soc tacererre tee Goes Seb cece base IE uit re rererore nS ae Fale FY 
Wendi) 5 2o 3 eee oo eee eee eee ee Hewiatioso 8) Sl BzS2)6Wis 
Marietta Russet, see Roxbury Russett. 
Maryland Queen, see Haas. 
NGIMbOSHMIREGU=C ns ceemroc ees eh cisco ecasess Very large.|.- 8..|..--\| Ee W. 
WigMialian2s SW Wit = <j-sceeorc clea cle feces 2 carejone Goodbe ssa. 8: Se ses Bee We 
WWiGHihO PIRES Geno Om ASs Boer Cos. SaaS ee IEC eIOnEe Howie secs LSE el eon Got 
LiWel Gi Soe 3 eee eee i eee Goodig= sec 1359232 We 
MIGIO ON so tee ts sist nee seein saseee ost yotee Pair tessee Stijss ss 
MGI Ob tie = 28 sists fisislere spcsteioisionsie's cac.cc'sis\ee ces Few ..%6: OPW eee llagen Mose 
MEITA “BLOM sher mreraetewee cisns cio ne telss cioerale cies sie Few ..2c.. 138 hssse\. Ws 
NV node Skt i ate eens ehh Stee mys chaos Baits see8 Sif\ Sr.) BON 
IEMs 222 nia 'ietetie ee ee Sse S neces sce e Very large.| 8 .|---.| W. 
WSS AG SY L200 ne ee a Wiaiteresteee Siaaege sl), eek! 
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TABLE SHOWING THE YIELD OF APPLES, ETc., IN 1896 — ( Continued.) 


at 
28 F 
85 
NAME. Yield in 1896. | 2 2 
ag 
gee 
E55 
b 
Molly Whopper, see Fallawater. 
MONI ONTN nese utes peter iosaae tess ease meee Paine seen 13 
INGOT SB 6 S6o Se Oo Rn Oe eR CEE IIO RS IO GRERNO SOE OOC Maiweestee 7 
IMO ORERS WieOb aeateee oe came eae los ie set yaecienes Wain eee 6 
Morgan’s Favorite, see Twenty-Ounce. 
NIOSHNGR oe. eee soe os otec teh ectee ois, cee ceeeees Large NARS 8 
Mothers ae: ret Bnet ase aara ae Very large 13 
Motumtalnes weebtia-a sce. eee ese owe else Rowse 6 
Mountain Pippin, see Fallawater. 
Mush Spice, see Fall Wine. 
IMZeSKaSWeeb a asee scene ametee a) seas acl Large .-...- 8 
INGISGNES WO jutoioe soso e ieee eae eae a Very large i 
Never Fail, see Rawles Janet. 
Newtown Pippin, see Green Newtown Pippin. 
New Brunswick, see Oldenburg. 
OWTAN Sesasoneceans ssoade soba ceSecd coon cons Very large 6 
New York Pippin, see Ben Davis. 
Nodhead, see Jewett’s Fine Red. 
North American Best, see Primate. 
INO ACTAN. IS) N65 oe ono bo noeono Ep SecH aeisnoS CoOnSS Haim eeese 13 
Northwestern Greening. ...--.---------------- Very large 8 
Norton’s Melon, see Melon. 
No. 21, Voronesh, see Yellow Colville. 
No. 161 M. Russian, see Birth. 
Wy LOE) Baesse cache seTooeon oaeisee Spares Besmac ew: (\isene 8 
No. 228 Dept., see Vochin’s Crimean. 
ISO, CER shea iene omee Sop cob GEpaoErncaacrae Hewes 8 
No. 447 Dept. Russian, see Birth. 
No. 595 Russian, see Mzensh Sweet. 
Onrcideng ccna] eee sec eee ese eee ee Goodee- =. 13 
Oleiney JP Neda cossaesseccd cosseonaoeamanoens Very large.| 8 
Oligo) Opges See aes Sa eoos soe oeconee coed acc Wale. eee 13 
Ohio Wine, see Fall Wine. 
OMe tee erence eeler oasis Sil ete ay etatela = iaeial etree JOE Wi ieee i 
‘Onmiai® 2 oHob desecocdagcée 6 saesbedeesnr cseras (Goodteeeas 13 
Qrnament de Lable. <<. << .22ce~ -aeieee ee === Large .---- fa 
OSULS KOR See ate re sea ite sealer aienio cians astare= Haitaereree 12 
Palmer's Greening, see Washington Royal. 
Paery iW Hite 2.20. <n bee nae eat aacsae oes <2 Ba 2 /- otel| eae 
Peach eh oe jcas Seek cece aacieseriaa sae eaeeienes Wane teen 8 
Paeckibleasantr: ceecce cece fae eee aceasta a Hairy. 2202. 13 
IPSC ese Sset ESP SB baat oe eS Ser eae os See sce Fain sc acee 8 
Petersburg Pippin, see Green Newtown Pippin. | 
Pewaukee. on.c cots c- paeseee tees cota meee ele = Goodpe eee | 13 
Bing Stump. oo. sso cecieseistee ee see aac a aoes Hew scar 4 
| a et ean tee im a ee ca Walt sac sae ii 
PommeiGrisey! so! schasce eee et ae eos scenes ewe eeees 13 
Pomeroy, see Lady Sweet. 
Pound, see Fallawater. 
Pound Sweet, see Pumpkin Sweet. 
Powers, see Primate. | 
JEAN Glad Wes eA Ge. Sapo caso doce ose ugoace cere Very large.| 7 


Prince Harvest, see Early Harvest. 
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TABLE SHOWING THE YIELD OF APPLES, Erc., IN 1896 — (Continued). 


NAME. 
STO MMMeRS Wie COIN Oir~ <u arene mine see) twiccyscinis cosines 
Prussian, see Twenty-Ounce. 
IPR Dein NNER ESaes Seaxiscac 6Sa560 soSeedbeeoce 
IP WN, SNE 8Bos oj6eoes seed aso ase Bobo OCSO0e 


Putnam Russet, see Roxbury Russet. 
Queen Ann, see Mother. 
Queen, see Buckingham. 
Rien tOA.sstos= dose Aabe seco searsosoescvesear 
Ralls Genet 
REOPASDTAC MAN wertaamiaa/see clase) picias nasa alacen 
Red Beitigheimer, see Beitigheimer. 
ike) (Cone aaah Seeeeenee ae ee Soe aes Sameera 
Red Pippin 
Red Cheek Pippin, see Monmouth. 
Red Pippin, see Ben Davis, 


Inadl [MiReiS het ata eaha cueode SoSsedleaodesecer Very large 
VG GMSUALIN CL tea ce Scns cinceiecicwccscets Soci alee see 

Red Vandevere, see Vandevere.......--..----- 

Reinette a feuille d’ Aucubu, see Aucubaleaf| 

Reinette. 

iecdeebranSpanentsiocracsscmamiaste once cae jce clea Hewayers se 
Remo the de Cau. 22s. nas Ss cries cee cs oeen sees HeWatese care 
HRCI crtipet cts so oa farnia cine ine Sites wits alse ciel cicile wns Mew sseces 

Reschestwenskoe, see Birth. 
ihodegisland! Greening = 5. cece cme ces socices Hair’ 55555 
WH OPdEMONANGOse .< iswc, cen ote ek soa steole aces Very large. 
RUGRMOP Ise AIUGY 5, ome ys mia aon tie ine Sole eee ne eee Very large. 
ROMA te wee silos wicicesia aac se cacinecjecoeces= Barges ss. 
NC en een eleo mo aerem meee a ciecler ca ainee Coodra-=—- 
OX PUN MUSSEL =sccn- ssseos,saceee snccine cosas Good...... 
SM ANVLON COs cass eee ace esisice fates ce ene te Few.---:-- 
SpA COUN eis Sais Sores aos cia ccttsk heh. cesciod Hain soos a 
SHIOHTO .6 55558 BASSO AES Se Ine: Bae eee Paar coe. 
EIMY MO LASS SCS ioc cae ta ciennte de wncsc- 4eas BW? soncn: 
SAM enn Mikey Sse sche Sacer hos ome eto eee Maine ec 
COU WAINNGOT) s SA-2( Sa oa een Saee Gu sieeerce oe eee Haig. 25. 
SLND TD) SoS ASS Be Oe eee eo Se ee eae Very large 
Skalankap bo dan Os 5,descoecocencse ccs ace OWn wens 
eA MNENTA DLOrc 22 c-= = se-necece ocasse ccc. | GOOG s.- se. 
(SURTGHIIN iG =, cetera gee ee = Om Pee ROD ee ra HMeWisaaeos 
PUBIC Ged et Sad op. oo cate SY hie woke a8 cea aS wore ote 
SASS CE WADE BS se Soe eee ee ae nee a a Baits scae. 
UMMM RO a IS AP os dete acta 3. oo nce klsceccu Very large 
SITE lo BRE Baas ee Pe a BA eee Goodea-s.- 
LAER ep A aae oereneace Mend a a atu ce ane I appears 
SULOM es DInMINP THAN es see esse. sales ote ce Very large 
SHUM ees. acco han tite eee eccek res cese OWesnse tae 
SLO aIs aT DG lis eee ey mcm eva em Base vane lc g Coode=saee 

Summer Hagloe, see Hagloe. 
Srmminer ed, COLVIN... ocaanc cadaciweeccs Joke Wain eoesee 
Pemtst Beauty = 22th says os pene Shiae~-ce cai OLY, Aree: 
Pattee se 3 J8s ose feet SOME Poe Lae eons Very large. 
SUMP U ON Soh. oh ae et MES wine dc? Ge oob oe Mains ceecee 
aera ORE Me fartace eS Ste aiiena cee Caw aeced Goodi=s-s-- 
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TABLE SHOWING THE YIELD OF APPLES, E'Tc., IN 1896 — (Continued). 


NAME. 


SIN(IAR 6a 5005 SS ADH eS See on DoD IEP ee Ome 
PUM UME OU ars ere, 2.061 ~ = =e, spetarty aonlo: eaheiat aaron sina 
Tetofsky 
Thornton 
Titivoka 
STRIGINOUielero ota iot =, srminnicla’oja, = == my eicveiayaintelae aya eae eaieele 
Titus Pippin 
MOPS Siesta nets orara ava iec aicad slaha choice ete aio ciciceras 
MROWIASE BING: Sscmansyeoceumceamaeses ses cs—s sees 
AD ASME UMS <-sratnin Sotels ceiatalate, awlefe inioinieiela sinieisiale 
HNC TRN OSU SLA eta fa alee etalalal stole sletelsisiaielal= eialelegele 
PINUS Weta eae areal oc cie 5.0 st \=.5:0s,« 
Twenty-Ounce 
WANTING VOLO <roiclewiets see Seas diate) os Ae ae) ite clelntelarsteteteioiare 
Van Hoy No-Core 
WCHONUAMS NOC Dis carcte ss oest= ee ete soo Siete atosiere 
Vochin Crimean ....---.- 
Vet ON OT ferste eters elaine (aren ate tetntalatttetersisieletetoiataa Tava 
WFAN TO TTC nae ere kim a ae raed ote imin Ieee enateien eee niece wie 
WV FAI PRES OAL UIT eccietn. abe planes a are 'ejmiclapaiay clatejepacfe.atec 
NWVUIN CAGE OWALLG rice eiemris race ceisoinie seleneria miss 

Washington, see Sops of Wine. 
Witla ao GO mers O Spall oe Me nts) eiain eee ge cleine oaye/e = eiel= 
Washington Strawberry 
WR iim aee sec einckiock cacemienee sicmecemacinee 
WWiGSHORM IB OAUb Yas sce oe eae nin opie en <a ais wii wiaw ee 
White Canada Pippin 
White Doctor 
White Pigeon 
White Pippin 
WaHDeweUb ellos scat ctS none cls sewrieerces cece cele 

White Vandevere, see Vandevere. 

Wells, see Dominie. 

Williams’ Harly, see William Favorite. 


ee ee a) 
ee ee ee ee er 


William Red, see William Favorite. 
WiailIhip aa LE cine GR Ee GGeOO eRe Ss] ABER Socrst se 
Wine Rubets - 
VAIN OR ED tsieisicta ewer cise eta set inioece a eecere maior traicin 

Winter Blush, see Fallawater. 

Winter Queen, see Buckingham. 
WVQIGHEULVOle~ az ainactns pateete es cna tne ete ise emer 
WOT AROG ss taints coi aas tae ccere aan eateries 
Yellow Bellflower ........ 
MEMOM MOO VALe oc cccne ae aceon ete mae ocinetere 
WG LOMMEIOTOS Uscccis ct eis cies orclneece torte aaah cereale 
Melloneb rans Palen tace nie taste eee «=e ata 
YO) N10" LEER Oa IEPA Ree ae eee rabies sans rin ve 
York Imperial 
Zolotovett 
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TABLE SHOWING THE YIELD OF APPLES, Erc., IN 1896 — (Concluded). 
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PEARS. 


List of Pears in Station Orchard in 1896, not including Station 


Seedlings. 


Angel. 

Angouleme. 

Anjou. 

Anna Nellis. 
Ansault. 

Arkansas Mammoth. 
Assomption. 


Autumn Bergamot (No. 122). 


Ayer No. 1. 
Bartlett. 
Bartseckel. 
Bessemianka. 
Bezi de la Motte. 
Bon Chretien Fred Baudry. 
Bordeaux. 

Bosc. 

Boussock. 
Brandywine. 
Briffont. 
Brignais. 

B. S. Fox. 
Buffum. 
Centennial. 
Chinese Sand. 
Clairgeau. 
Cocklin. 

Coles. 

Colonel Wilder. 
Columbia. 
Comet. 

Comice. 
Congress. 

Craig. 

Crow Choice. 
Daimyo. 

Dana /Hovey. 
Dearborn Seedling. 
Delices de Louvenjal. 
Dempsey. 

Dewey Premium, 


Directeur Alphande. 
Dix. 

Dr. Hoskins. 

Dr. Farley. 

Dorset. 

Dula. 

Early Bergamot. 
Harly Harvest. 
Haster Beurre. 

Hllis. 

Elsa. 

Hmile de Heyst. 

E. No. 47. 

Esperen. 

Exeitier. 

Fitzwater. 

Flat Bergamot. 
Flemish Beauty. 
Hondante de Automne. 
Fiondante de Bihorel. 
Fiortuneé Boisselot. 
Frederic Clapp. 
Gakovsky. 

Gans. 

Gansel Seckel. 
Garber. 

Giffard. 

Goodale. 

Grand Isle. 

Henry. 
Hosenschenck. 
Howell. 

Idaho. 

Japan. 

Japan Golden Russet. 
Jaques Molet. 
Jlinka. 

Jones, 

Josephine de Malines. 
Kieffer. 
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King. Osband Summer. 
Kingsessing. Passans du Portugal. 
Kinsman. P. Barry. 

Koonce. Peffer. 

; Kurskaya. Peffer No. 8. 

| Lady Clapp. Pitmaston Duchess. 
Lamartine. Pound. 
Late Bartlett. President Drouard. 
Lawrence. Ravenwood. 
Lawson. Raymond de Montlaur. 
Le Conte. Refreshing. 
Lemon. Ritson. 
Le Lectier. Rutter. 
Liegel. St. Crispin. 
Limbertwig. Seckel. 
Lincoln. Sieneca. 
Lineoln Coreless. Sheldon. 
Little Gem. Shull. 
Long. Slutsk. 
Longworth No. 1. Stout. 
Lucy Duke. Sudduth. 
Macomber No. 6. Superfin. 
Madam Hemmingway. Theresa Appert. 
Madam Millet. Triomphe de Touraine. 
Madam 'Treyve. Tyson. 
Madam yon Siebold. Ulmer Butter. 
Manning Elizabeth. Urbaniste. 
Marie Benoist. Vian Cott. 
Marshall. Vermont Beauty. 
Maurice Desportes. Victor. 
Maynard. V. 22: 
Miriam. z White Doynné. 
Mount Vernon. ] Wilder Early. 
Nickerson. Winter Nellis. 
No. 439. W. 23. 
Old Crassane. Youngken Favorite. 
Oliver Des Serres. pee Zuckerbirn. 
Ontario. 

QUINCES. 

List of Quinces in the Station Orchards in 1896. 
Borgeat. : Missouri Mammoth. 
Champion. Santa Rosa. 

D’ Alger. Sweet Winter. 
Fuller. Van Deman. 


Meech Prolific. 
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APRICOTS. 


None of the Apricots in the Station Collection fruited in 1896 
for the fruit-buds were killed the previous winter. The follow- 
ing is a list of varieties which were growing at this Station in 
1896: 


Alexander. | Hubbard. 
Alberge Montgamet. Japan. 
Black. Large Harly. 
Bongoume. Moorpark. 
Budd. Oullin Karly. 
Catharine. St. Ambroise. 
De Coulange. Shense. 
Harly Moorpark. Smith Triumph. 
Golden Russian. Uvadale. 
Harris. Victor. 
CHERRIES. 


None of the Sweet Cherries fruited at this Station in 1896 
because the fruit-buds were winter-killed. Some of the Sour 
Cherries bore very well. The following is a list of the varieties 
erown at the Station in 1896: 


Abbesse de Orgnies. 
Amarelle Bunt. 
Auburn Duke. 
Bay-State. 
Bessarabian. 
Begarrean, 

Black Mastodon. 
Black Tartarian. 
Brusseler Braune. 
Catskill. 

Cerise de Ostheim. 
Cleveland. 

Coe Transparent. 
Double Natte. 
Downer Late. 
Dyehouse. 

Harly Lamaurie. 


Early Purple Guigne. 


Harly Richmond. 
Empress Hugene. 


Hnglish Morello. 

Hsel Kirche. 

Florence. 

George Glass. 

Governor Wood. 

Heart Shaped Weichsel. 
Hoke. 

Ida. 

King Amarelle. 

Knight Early Black. 
Late Duke. 

Lithaur Weichsel. 
Luelling. 

Lutovka. 

Miaay Duke. 

Mercer. 

Mezel. 

Montmorency Ordinaire. 
Napoleon. 

Orel 28. 


os 
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Orel 26. 

Orel 27. 

Ostheimer. 

Riene Hortense. 
Rockport Bigarreau. 
Rostraver Bigarreau. 
Royal Duke. 
Schmidt Bigarreau. 
Sklanka. 


Spate Amarelle. 
Sparhawk Honey. 
Station Seedling. 
Transcendent. 
Vilne Sweet. 
White Bigarreau. 
White Caroon. 
Windsor. 

Wragg. 


PEACHES. 


None of the Peaches in the Station Collection fruited in 1896 
for the fruit buds were all winter-killed. The following is a list 
of Peaches growing in the Station Orchards in 1896: 


Alberge Yellow. 
Alexander. 
Alexandra. 
American Apricot. 
Amsden. 
Atlanta. 
Babcock. 

Bailey. 

Beatrice. 

Bishop Harly. 
Blood (Dwarf Japan). 
Bokara No. 1. 
Bokara No. 2. 
Bokara No. 3. 
Brigden. 

Butler Late. 
Cambrian. 

Capt. Eads. 
Caroline Beauty. 
Catharine Cling. 
C. Cling. 

Chairs Choice. 
Champion. 
Champion No. 1. 
Chapman. 
Chinese Free. 
Columbian. 
Conkling. 
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Connett Harly. 
Cooledge. 
Crawiord Warly. 
Crawford Late. 
Crosbey. 
Diamond. 

Dr. McGill. 
Harly Champion. 
Karly Charlotte. 
Barly Free. 
Karly Rivers. 
Elberta. 

Ellison. 

Floss. 

Kord Choice. 
Foster. 

Fox Seedling. 

G and A. 

Globe. 

Gold Drop. 
Goshawk. 
Haines Harly. 
Hale Early. 
Henrietta Landon. 
Hyatt. 

Hill Chili. 
Hynes Surprise. 
Japanese Harly. 
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Jenny Worthen. 
Jones No. 34. 
Kalamazoo. 
Kibby Golden. 
Knowles Hybrid. 


Prize. 

Red Cheek Melocoton. 
Reeves Favorite. 
Rivers Early York. 
Royal George. 


Lemon Free. Saint Marie. . 
Lewis. Sabway. 

Lorentz. Sargent. 
Magdala. Scruggs. 

Malta. Sneed. 

Marcella. Stark Heath. 
Midseason Favorite. Stevens Rareripe. 
Millhisen. Stewart No. 1. 


Moore I‘avorite. 
Moore Seedling. 

Mountain Rose. 
Myers Seedling. 


Stewart No. 2. 
Stump the World. 
Summer Snow. 
Surpasse Melocoton. 


New Prolific. Susquehanna. 

North China No. 2. Thurber. 

Northern Apricot. Triumph. 

No. 11744. Tyhurst. 

No. 11745. Utah Free. 

No. 11746. Wager. 

Ostrander Hiarly. Walker. 

Ostrander Late. Washington. 

Patterson. Wheatland. 

Paul Boynton. Wilder. 

Pendleton. Willett. 

Picquet Late. Wonderful. 

Pratt. Woodman Choice. 

Pride of Idaho. Yellow St. John. 

Princess of Wales. Yensi. Total, 124 
PLUMS. 


The experience of the past season brought out very clearly 
the superiority of native Plums in hardiness of fruit-bud when 
compared with European or Japanese sorts. Many of the native 
varieties bore good crops in 1896; none of the Japanese kinds 
fruited except the Ogon, which bore one fruit, and that was 
imperfect; some of the European kinds bore a few scattering 
fruits, but many of them had no fruit. The fruit-buds were 
formed in abundance the previous season but, as already stated, 
they were nearly.all winter-killed, except those of native varie- 
ties. 
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The following is a list of Plums growing in Station Orchards 


in 1896, not including Station Seedlings: 


Abundance. 

Arch Duke. 
Arkansas Lombard. 
Autumn Compote. 
Bailey. 

Bavay Green Gage. 
Belgian Purple. 
Belle de September. 
Berckmans. 
Blackman. 

Black Prune. 
Botan. 

Botankio No. 1. 
Bouloff. 

Bradshaw. 
Bryanston Gage. 
Burbank. 

Chabot. 

Charles Downing. 
Cheney. 

Clingstem. 

Coe Golden Drop. 
Copper. 

Czar. 

Dame Aubert. 

De Caradeuc. 
Desoto. 

Diamond. 

Duane Purple. 
Harly Orange. 
Barly Red. 

Hmpire. 

Eingre. 

Field. 

Horest Garden. 
Forest Rose. 
Freestone Damson. 
French Damson. 
Frogmore Damson. 
Garfield. 

General Hand. 


Georgeson. 
German Prune. 
Giant Prune. 
Gold. 

Golden Beauty. 
Golden Gage. 
Goliath. 

G. No. 44 Jones. 
Guii,. 

Grand Duke. 
Guthrie Late. 
Hale. 

Hammer. 

Haarriet. 

Hatankio. 
Hawkeye. 

Hudson River Purple. 
Huling Superb. < 
Hungarian. 

Hunt No. 1. 
Hytankio. 
Ickworth Imperaitrice. 
Imperial Gage. 
Ltalian Prune. 
Japan Seedling. 
Jefferson. 

Kerr. 

King of Damsons. 
Kirks. 

Lafayette. 

Late Black Orleans. 
Lincoln. 

Lombard. 

Long Fruit. 
Lucomb Nonesuch. 
Maquoketa. 
Mariana Seedling. 
Mariana, 

Marcus. 

Maru. 

McLaughlin. 
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Merunka. 
Middleburg. 
Mikado. 

Miller Superb. 
Milton. 

Miner. 
Minnesota. 
Missouri Apricot. 
Mogul. 
Moldovka. 
Monarch. 
Monroe. 

Moore Arctic, 
Moreman. 
Myrobolan. 
Newman. 

New Ulm. 
Niagara.” 
Normand No. 1. 
Normand No. 2. 
Normand No. 3 
Normand No. 4 
Normand No. 5. 
Normand No. 6. 
Normand No.7 
Normand No. 8 
Normand No. 9 
Normand No. 10. 
Normand No. 11. 
Normand No. 12. 
Normand No. 13. 
Normand No. 14. 
Normand No. 15. 
Normand No. 16. 
Normand No. 17. 
Normand No. 18. 
Normand No. 19. 
Normand No. 20. 
Ocheeda. 

Ogon. 

Orange. 


Oswego (Pond Seedling). 


Oulin Golden. 
Palatine. 
Paragon. 


Paul Barliest. 
Peter Yellow Gage. 
Pilot. 

Poole. 

Pond Seedling. 
Pottawattamie. 
Prairie Flower. 
Prince Engelbert. 
Prince of Wales. 
Pringle Blue. 
Pringle Purple. 
Prune D’Agen. 
Prunus Pissardi. 
Prunus Simoni. 
Purple Egg. 
Quackenboss. 
Quaker. 

Reed. 

Riene Claude de Hatham. 
Riene Claude Violette. 
Robinson. 
Rockford. 
Rollingstone. 
Royal Hative. 
Ruby. 

Saint Lawrence. 
Satsuma. 
Saratoga. 
Saunders. 
Seedling No 2. 
Shiro Smomo. 
Shippers Pride. 
Shropshire Damson. 
Simpson. 

Smith Orleans. 
Smith Prune. 
Sophie. 
Spaulding. 
Splenuor. 
Stanton. 
Strawberry. 
Stoddard. 

Sweet Damson. 
Tobias Gage. 
Transparent. 
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Uchi Beni. Willard. 
Ungarish Prune. Wolf. r 
Union Purple. World Beater. 
Victoria. Wyant. 
Warner Late. Wyzerka. 
Washington. Yeddo. 
Wayland. Yellow Egg. 
Weaver. Yellow Gage. 


Weedsport German Prune. 


White Kelsey. 
White Nicholas. 


Yellow Japan. 
Yellow Voronesh. 
Yosebe. 


Wickson. 
Wild Goose. 


Youngken Golden. 


GRAPES. 


S. A. BEACH. 


Some of the newer varieties of grapes which have fruited in 
the Station vineyards are described below; comment is also made 
on a few older and better known grapes and references are given 
to the reports of varieties which have been noted in previous 
publications of this Station. 

The botanical classification of a variety is indicated by an 
italicized abbreviation of the name of the species to which it 
belongs.* 

A hybrid is indicated by an “ X ” separating the names of the 
species of which it is the offspring; thus, vin. X Lab. indicates a 
hybrid of vinifera fertilized by Labrusca. When it is known to 
which of the two species the female parent belongs, this parent 
is named first. 

When a hybrid is more closely related to one species than to 
any other this relationship is indicated by an “X” following 


* The following abbreviations are used, viz.: Lab. for Labrusca, L. the wild Fox grades; 
vulp. for vulpina, L. (riparia, of Mx.), the wild grape of the river banks ; cand. for candican 
Engel., the Mustang graoe of Texas; cst. for wstivalis, Mx., the wild Summer grape; vin. for 
vinifera, L., the cultivated zraps of Enrope; Lin. for Lincecumsi, Buck , the Post oak grape 
of Texas; Bourg. for Bonrquiniana, Mun., and rup. for rupestris, Scheele, the Rock or Sand 
grap? of Western Mississippi Valley and Texas. 
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the name of the species to which it is most closely related; thus, 
“Lab. X” shows that the hybrid is most closely related to the 
Labrusea species. 

The names of the species represented in a hybrid are also 
frequently given in parentheses following the name of the hy- 
brid; thus, Bailey, (Lab., Lin. vulp.) indicates that the three 
species named are represented in the parentage of this variety; 
Brighton, Lab. X (Lab., Vin.) indicates that Brighton is a hybrid 
of Labrusca and vinifera, with more of Labrusca than of vinifera 
blood. 

Synonyms are printed in italics and inclosed in parentheses. 


Antoinette. — Lab. <A seedling of Concord, originated by T. B. 
Miner, Linden, N. J. Bunch small to medium, compact, some- 
times slightly shouldered. Berry medium, round, light yellowish- 
green with white bloom; skin thin, tough; pulp rather tough, 
moderately juicy, does not release the seeds readily, nearly sweet, 
vinous, agreeable flavor, good quality. Vine fairly vigorous. 
Has not shown sufficient merit here to justify its being recom- 
mended for trial. 


Grein Golden.—Vuwl. Lab. A seedling of Taylor, originated by 
N. Grein, Hermann, Mo. Received from Bush and Sons and 
Meisner, Bushburg, Mo., 1898. Cluster attractive, medium to 
large, compact, often shouldered, conic; berry above medium, 
round, pale greenish-yellow, or yellow, with white bloom and 
often a decided pink shade; skin thin, tender; pulp moderately 
tender releasing the seeds readily, very juicy, mild sub-acid, 
vinous. It resembles Elvira somewhat in flavor, but like that 
variety it lacks the high quality desirable in dessert fruit. . Vine 
a vigorous grower and produced a good crop of fruit this season. 

Hopkins. — Lin. X Bourg. Vine vigorous and productive. 

Cluster large, very compact, often shouldered, conic; berry below 
medium, round, dull black with thick bluish bloom. The numerous larze 
seeds form a large part of the berry. Skin thick, tough; pulp tough, mod- 
erately juicy; juice colored, mild sub-acid, vinous, good flavor, fair qual- 
ity; clusters often wither as soon as ripe and soon decay. Is perfectly 
able to fertilize its own blossoms. Not desirable for this section. 
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Leader. — This variety was introduced by the Storrs Harrison 
Co., Painesville, O. It is a chance seedling. As grown here it 


lacks in vigor of vine and attractiveness of the cluster. 

Bunch medium, often slightly shouldered, very loose; berry round, 
medium size, good yellow with white bloom and sometimes a shade of 
pink; pulp juicy, sweet, except at center, rather tough, not parting easily 
from the seeds, vinous flavor, good quality. 

Marie Louise. — Originated by Theophile Huber, Illinois City, 
ill. Parentage unknown. A yellowish-green grape of very good 
quality but only medium in size and less attractive in appearance 
than such kinds as Niagara, Diamond and Pocklington. It has 


not been tested long enough to decide as to its productiveness. 

Bunch medium size, rather loose, sometimes slightly shouldered. Berry 
medium, round, pale yellowish-green, with white bloom; pulp tender, juicy, 
sprightly, somewhat vinous flavor, very good quality, separates readily 
from the seeds. Ripens about with Worden. So far as tested does not 
seem to be worthy of disseminating. 


Randall.— Received for testing, in 1893, from Peter Henderson 
& Co., New York. It proves to be identical with Agawam. | 

Trask.— Received for testing, in 1893, from Peter Henderson 
& Co., New York. It resembles Brighton very much. 

The following is a list of grapes growing in Station vineyards 
in 1896, not including Station seedlings: 


Adirondack. Berckmans. 
Agawam. Bertha. 
Aledo. Big B. Con. 
Alexander Winter. Big Extra. 
Alice. Big Hope. 
Amber. Black Eagle. 
Amber Queen. Blanco. 
Ambrosia. Brighton. 
America. Brilliant. 
Aminia, Brown. 
Antoinette. Burnet. 
Arkansaw. Burrows. 
August Giant. Butler No. 1. 
Bacchus. Canada. 
Bailey. Canonicus. 
Barry. Carman. 
Beagle. Catawba. 
Bell. Cayuga. 
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Caywood No. 50. 
Centennial. 
Chambrill. 
Champion. 
Chandler. 
Chautauqua. 
Clevener. 
Clinton. 
Cochee. 
Colerain. 
Columbia. 
Columbian. 
Concord. 


Cortland, see Champion, 


Jottage. 
Crance. 
Creveling. 
Croton. 
Daisy. 
Delaware. 
Denison. 
Diamond. 
Diana. 

Dr. Collier. 
Dr. Hexamer. 
Dr. Warder. 
Downing. 
Dracut Amber. 
Duchess. 
Hiarly Dawn. 
Barly Golden. 
HWarly Market. 
Harly Ohio. 
Barly Victor. 
Baton. 
Eclipse. 
Edmeston. 
Eldorado. 
Elsinburgh. 
Elvibach. 
Elvicand. 
Elvicand, 

Elvira. 
Hmerald. 
Emma. 
Empire State. 


Hissex. 
Esther. 

Etta. 
Eumedel. 
Humelan. 
Faith. 

Fern Munson. 
Fox Grape. 
Gaertner. 
Geneva. 
Gerbig No. 2. 
Gerbig No. 10. 
Glenfeld. 
Gold Coin. 
Gold Dust. 
Golden Grain. 
Governor Ross. 
Grein Golden. 
Guest No. 1. 
Harriet. 
Hartford. 
Hayes. 

Helen Keller. 
Herald. 
Herbert. 
Hercules. 
Herman Jaeger 
Hopican. 
Hopkins. 
Horner No. 1. 
Hosford. 
Illinois City. 
Iona. 

Isabella. 
Isabella Seedling. 
Janesville. 
Jefferson. 
Jessica. 
Jewel. 

Juno. 
Kensington. 
Kentucky. 
Lady Washington, 
Leader. 
Leavenworth. 
Lindley. 


pe 
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Lindmar. 

Linn. 

Little Blue. 
Livingston. 
Long Jobn. 
Lucile. 

Lutie. 

Mabel. 
Magnate. 
Marie Louise. 
Marion. 

Marvin Seedling. 
Mary Favorite. 
Massasoit. 
Mathilde. 
Maxatawney. 
Mendota. 
Merrimack. 
Metternich. 
Mills. 

Missouri Riessling. 
Monroe. 
Montefiore. 
Moore Harly. 
Nectar. 
Niagara. 

Noah. 


Northern Musecadine. 


Norwood. 
Olita. 
Omega. 
Oneida. 
Opal. 

Osage. 
Ozark. 
Paradox. 
Paragon, 
Peabody. 
Pearl. 
Perfection. 
Perkins. 
Pocklington. 
Poughkeepsie. 
Prentiss. 
Presley. 
Profitable. 


Pulaski. 
Pulliat. 
Reagan. 
Rebecea. 

Red Bird. 

Red Eagle. 
Regal. 

Requa. 
Rochester. 
Rockwood. 
Roenbeck. 
Rogers No. 5. 
Rogers No. 13. 
Rogers No. 24. 
Rogers No. 32. 
Rommel. 
Roscoe. 
Rupert. 
Rustler. 
Rutland. 

R. W. Munson. 
Salem. 
Secretary. 
Senasque. 
Shelby. ~ 
Shull No. 2. 
Standard. 
Superb. 
Telegraph. 
Thompson No. 2. 
Thompson No. 5. 
Thompson No. 7. 
Triumph. 
Ulster. 
Vergennes. 
Victoria. 

Vitis Aestivalis. 
Vitis Arizonica. 
Vitis Berlanderi. 


Vitis Bourquiniana. 


Vitis Candicans. 
Vitis Champini. 
Vitis Cinerea. 
Vitis Cordifolia. 
Vitis Doaniana. 
Vitis Heterophylla. 
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Vitis Labrusca. 
Vitis Lincecumii. 
Vitis Monticola. 
Vitis Romaneti. 


Vitis Rotundifolia. 


Vitis Rubra. 
Vitis Rupestris. 
Vitis Solonis. 
Vitis Vinifera. 
Vitis Virginiana. 


W. B. Munson. 
Wheaton. 


White Imperial. 


White Jewel. 
Wilder. 
Winchell. 
Witt. 
Woodruff Red. 
Worden. 
Wyoming Red. 


Vitis Vulpina. 


CURRANTS. 


S. A. BEACH. 


The winter of 1895-6 was so severe that the fruit-buds of cur- 
rants were killed to a considerable extent. On this account the 
yield was much less than usual. The following lists give the 
average yield in pounds per bush of those kinds which were 
planted in 1888, except where otherwise stated; also their aver- 
age yield for the last four years for red and black varieties and 
for the last three years for the white kinds. 


BuAck CURRANTS. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER 
BusH IN PounpDs. 


NAME. 
| Last four 
1896. years. 
BANE WANS Soc 2 os Sao acs e dads wa sg See eee eee eae eee | 3.84 | 3.86 
Black Grape. on! <<. ccs ates ok een eee eee ene eaeeee -95 | TO: 
Champions che. tieses cack hee ete Sen eee neem ee 2.51 | *3-69 
Comnion Black.--<-....- = ws Suna Anni TE et gk | 4.92 4.67 
WEG Ge roctoe sic wie ey disisic pian see tte oe oe eee eons oe F(Z 3.67 
Naples eeacicseicaons Seecrsacire sce Ee ee ae eee tao tenes 5.51 3.91 
Prince Of Wales. s26c c= Oe ee eee crs eee 1.90 4.56 
Saunders.... . Te TET RIDE SR) SO So eR ae 15a 3.49 
Saunders NOs Bin s5s cae cesses oo ee Eee eee eae 2.29 2.35 


* Excepting 1894. 
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Victoria Black which was planted in 1894 came into bearing in 
1896. This seems to be a variety worthy of special notice. It 
yields large clusters of very large fruit, good in flavor and quality. 
It has not been tested here long enough to justify an opinion as 
to its productiveness. 


NATIVE CURRANTS. 


The varieties of the native Missouri currant, R. aureuwm, Pursh, 
such as Crandall, Jelly, etc., gave no yield to amount to anything 
in 1896. 


RED AND WHITE CURRANTS. 


AVERAGE YIELD PER 
RusH IN Pounps. 
NAME. 
Last four 
1896. | years. 

(Cl RIAT, Goll se pe SSE SSS es A Ab BOD BES Ene OS Aa CODE ie Sere COere | 2.21 4.42 
NINDS * Beko Caco enemas 34 sien oceaobsn pons Hesse ooel LG2i to ce sees 
IDS 3 en a oe CeO D2 BANE OAS Se E OC NEE Sse Cees Se EeeLtrerel 2.85 3.06 
MoH MO nMrved espe lee a eee ie oie ae = shee ialeisiet= a ereleinieimem face | 5.04 6.62 
LUE ICSE (Rea es SRO BEA CS DESO ESET OEE Ree RES 2 Shalt a eee eas 
NOE GHUS bab Gates, rece eee Sire tapes tay Nene a ae aha i sy Re ee ee 
PITRCOPAUID GLU HS eae ee eee ee ee eo lotta sla oleic tae eed 4.71 7.82 
EG UB) ra Ol reyes Sg ee tae Sees cs wre ow iow eisinne See av mteienai Oe i Lato i mea 
ISLES AI ATH Ors 22 Sc cetera cls eels nainia ele crt else te eis eierarays TiAl Poros s steeas 
VGIGOGIES koe a a ee eee eer t ee eae ee 2.94 5.42 
\YAVatLICG Wo) ee a nas pa ess aes TREO A RI Ae oe ais 3 Pei ARES EGO Aa ee eee 
Canon WIR aS o pores Se Io SeE SEE Se BEC SO BORE EAP oer 0 3.25 
CO eaIN I OMe poses ie esate ee siete Saeretaintn sionals sioner eaeicis as Pet te) 2.99 
Manvin: Whites 2245 tess 52S. SOM AD f= be Me hae Stance ae On So oeeae 
PREG RO OCH see teary e OE S scien cnos cose cee he bce. | 3.35 4.84 
WYMUORG EA POeaetna soe hae apis sttese es ne cckiecotiocee Mesa oe et 1.49 5.07 
VEE LOM VOLS ATL RIS Gi renee ee mc iciarcts) as Syren ies arene BAO a) tae Seaeeer 
CLOMCCIG ESIC ADIONSS-S4- soe a. Soleo esa Seca ce meee ace eenonee | QOS AB Sn tesees 


Comparing these records with those published in the last 
annual report, it appears that among the red and white kinds 
Prince Albert still leads in the average yield since 1892; London 
Red stands second and Victoria third, the same as before. These 
three varieties also proved the most productive after the severe 
winter of 1895-6. 


* Planted 1892. t Planted 1891. 
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The following is a list of currants on Station grounds in 1896, 


not including Station seedlings: 


Black— Moore Ruby. 

Ribes nigrum, L. North Star. 
Baldwin. Prince Albert. 
Black Grape. Red Cross. 
Champion. Red Dutch. 
Common Black. Ruby. 
Lee. Storrs and Harrison No. 1. 
Naples. Versaillaise. 
Prince of Wales. Victoria. 
Saunders. Pomona. 
Saunders No. 2. Purity. 
Victoria. White Dutch. 


Red and White— 
Ribes rubrum, L. 
Caywood Seedling. 


White Grape. 
White Imperial. 
White Versaillaise. 


Champion. Wilder. 

Cherry. Native Missouri Currant— 
Helipse. Ribes aurum, Fursh. 
Himpire. Crandall. 

Fay. Jelly. 


Glorie des Sablons. 


Gondouin White. 
Knight Improved. 


Knight Sweet Red. 


Missouri Large Fruited. 
Utah Golden. 


Other Species— 
Ribes floriduwm, L’ Her. 


London Red. Missouri Sweet Fruited. 
Marvin White. Ribes Gordonianum. 
Mills No. 20. Gordon. 


Mills No. 22. 
Mills No. 28. 
Mills No. 29. 


Ribes sanguineum, Pursh. 


Red flowering. 


GOOSEBERRIES. 
S. A. BEACH. 


COMPARISON OF NATIVE WITH EUROPEAN VARIETIES. 
Names of classes.—The Pale Red, Houghton, Downing and other 
similar gooseberries which are commonly grown in American 
gardens are descended, either wholly or partly, from wild or 
native species, and so may be properly called American varieties. 
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The foreign kinds as well as their seedlings that have originated 
in this country are properly called European gooseberries. As a 
class they are often called English gooseberries because so many 
of them have originated in England, but fine varieties of goose- 
berries are grown in other parts of Europe, and this designation 
of the class is objectionable. 

Size of fruit— Some of the European kinds bear the largest 
gooseberries known and, as a class, they yield much larger fruit 
than do any of the American sorts. Compare plate XIV, which 
shows the natural size of the fruit of some varieties of the Amer- 
ican class, with plates XV to XX inclusive, which show the 
natural size of some European sorts. European gooseberries 
have been grown here which measured over one and a half inches 
long and an inch thick, and this is not an extraordinary size for 
some varieties. The fruit of the Downing, a well-known Ameri- 
can sort, averages about three-quarters of an inch in diameter, 
and that is large for an American gooseberry. At gooseberry 
shows in England, single specimens weighing over an ounce and 
a half avoirdupois have been exhibited. The large fruit sells 
better in market than the small fruit, as may be seen by examin- 
ing the market quotations for 1896, given on a subsequent page. 

Color of fruit— The European varieties possess another advan- 
tage in having a much wider range of colors than do the Ameri- 
can kinds. They may be either dark red, dull green or clear 
yellow, or they may vary through various combinations and paler 
shades of these colors to nearly white, while American varieties 
show only green or red in the colors of their fruit. Some of the 
latter, as Houghton, have fruit of a beautiful clear red color that 
is unrivalled by any of the European gooseberries that I have 
seen. 

Marketing the green fruit.— The gooseberry holds a unique posi- 
tion among cultivated fruits because its fruit may be marketed 
either green or ripe. The large European gooseberries reach 
marketable size for unripe fruit somewhat earlier than the 
American kinds do, and this gives them another advantage over 
American gooseberries, for the early prices are usually much 
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better than those which rule after the bulk of the crop is ready 
to market. The accompanying market quotations taken from the 
Rurai New Yorker and the American Gardening give some idea 
of the prices at which gooseberries sold in the New York market 
1896. See page 303. 

In some localities the most of the gooseberry crop is marketed 
unripe. Some growers strip the green fruit from the bushes, 
which can be done very rapidly, run it through a fanning mill to 
free it from leaves, twigs, etc., and then pack it in baskets for 
market. The reasons advanced in favor of marketing gooseber- 
ries unripe are: (1) The hard green fruit is not as easily injured 
in picking and packing as the pulpy ripe fruit is and it will stand 
transportation better. (2) The fruit that is allowed to ripen on 
the bushes is exposed longer to attacks of sun scald and mildew 
and, should long continued rain follow a period of drought, the 
ripening fruit is liable to crack and spoil. (8) The ripening of 
the fruit and seed is an exhaustive process from which the bush 
is partly relieved when the fruit is marketed green. (4) The pro- 
ceeds from the green fruit usually compare favorably with the 
proceeds from the ripe fruit, although the large ripe English 
varieties sometimes bring the highest prices of the season. 

Marketing the ripe frwit— The European gooseberries have 
another advantage in that they are preferred to American kinds 
at fruit preserving establishments where they are made into jam. 
The reason for this preference, I suppose, is because the jam 
made from them resembles more closely the article put up by 
English firms which already has a well-established reputation. 
The fact is, the American kinds have a thinner skin and more 
delicate flavor than the European kinds and fully equal or are 
superior to them in quality. According to the following market 
quotations the large ripe English gooseberries commanded from 


two to three cents more per quart than did the large ripe Down- 
ing fruit. 
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Hardiness and productiveness—A comparison of English and 
American gooseberries would not be complete without some ref- 
erence to their relative productiveness, hardiness and freedom 
from diseases. 

Currants and gooseberries are commonly classed among the 
hardiest fruits of the temperate zone, but the unusually severe 
winter of 1895-6 injured their buds in various sections of the 
state so much that the crop of fruit the following summer was 
a partial failure, although in other portions of the state they 
yielded a full crop. It was noticeable that the European varie- 
ties of gooseberries were injured more than the American varie- 
ties at this Station and similar observations were reported 
from other places. The following table gives a statement as the 
average yield per bush in 1896 of some American and European 
varieties which were planted here in 1888. The average yield 
per bush for the past four seasons is also given for the purpose 
of showing the comparative productiveness of these varieties 


here. 
EUROPEAN CLASS. 
Average weight |Averaze weight 
per bush for! Pour years in 
1896 in pounds. pounds. 
CHO MIPIM seas coosse naasod canes csesakcobe oaSe 0.47 1.99 
Crown Bobo cetc ose e-em eee ae esse eeiae eels a few fruits 2.28 
IDE GSS ba Lea oopesn aooceer ean.coonadee as c25eG4 0.19 2.20 
Golden’ Prolific 2.232. esate 2 Joe ceie ee oe eee a few fruits 2.13 
LNG Poo Geoooonoe WR IOE HS Boe Meee Ooo oe 2.37 8.27 
EUV allipee.ceees see hee eee ee oes SBOeIG SES: 2.94 5.03 
abrinmip hy < dover G- eet se steeehoss seer eee oy 15 15) 6.24 
WiellinotonGlony 2.2 --= cece. aces RE PA Be 1.25 8.35 
Wihitesmith! &.¢.322..2 See ote ee ee eeercree 2,42 4.54 
AMERICAN OLASS. 

Crystal’ 2c ccc ee wiser creeincoree eis mice ne reer eter 7.75 13.13 
DOwmin pss<)ne =e PE eee amet. Noe AG aber 7.30 9 95 
MGUehton + 2222 so bow deicn cot eee ee eee seeete ae 5.33 6.85 
IMOUTICAING. oot Ske as eee eae et) ae eepae oe 2 50 2.67 
Pale gRedirsoc fos... cect lt sore hon cee mete see 5.68 10.58 
P@ar) fescbiecaraleinace< ete nae ae te orem eeiae 3.58 4.37 
Sinith (Improved) :.. inc ..oi oo tac eo eee reas 0.69 2.13 


| 


This table gives evidence that in the very important characters 
of hardiness and productiveness the best of the American varie- 
ties excel the best of the European varieties. 


= 
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Summary.—Summarizing what has been said of the two gen- 
eral classes of cultivated gooseberries as to their value for 
commercial fruit growing, it may be said that the European 
class shows superiority in: 


1. The large size and variety of colors of the fruit. 

2. The early marketable con tition of the green erop. This is 
an advantage because the green fruit is not as easily injured in 
handling as is the ripe fruit; itis exposed for a shorter time to 
sunscald, cracking and attacks of mildew; the early prices are 
usually as good as or even better than the prices of the ripe fruit, 
when the fruit is marketed green the plant is partially relieved 
From the exhausting process of ripening the fruit and the seed. 

3. That European varieties are preferred at fruit preserving 
establishments. 

The best of the American varieties are superior to the Euro- 
pean gooseberries as a class in: 


1. Productiweness. 

2. Hardiness. 

3. The ease with which they may be propagated. 

4. Quality, delicacy of flavor and thin texture of the skin of the 
Fruit. 

5. Freedom from mildew. 


PRODUCTIVENESS OF SOME AMERICAN VARIETIES. 


Some inquiry has been made among good fruit growers in 
widely separated sections of the state to learn what is the aver- 
age yield of gooseberries under good cultivation. Messrs. C. A. 
Sharp & Co., located in Niagara county, write as follows: “ With 
us the Downing has averaged about one-half ton per acre and 
the Houghton about one ton. Some years they will go from 25 
per cent. to 33 per cent. better, but it would be offset in other 
years by a lighter yield. The above figures are about the average 
for six years past.” 

Mr. W. D. Barns, Middle Hope, Orange county, N. Y., writes 
that from 800 Downing plants set between vineyard rows in the 
spring of 1892 he gathered 2,362 quarts in 1896. This he con- 

20 
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siders a full crop. Were the plants set 5 x 5 ft. an acre would 
contain 1,742 plants, and at the rate of yield which was realized 
from these plants would produce 5,143} Ibs., or a little more than 
two and a half tons per acre. Mr. EK. B. Lewis, Lockport, N. Y., 
reports even better results than this with the American Red 
Jacket. From an acre of stooled plants, averaging about three 
bearing canes per plant, he reports a yield of four tons of fruit. 
For profit he would plant but three kinds, namely, Downing, 
Pear! and Red Jacket. 


BoTANICAL FRATURES OF THE SPECIES FROM WHICH CULTIVATED 
GOOSEBERRIES ARE DERIVED. 


Susceptibility to mildew.—The one great hindrance to the culti- 
vation of European gooseberries in this country is their suscepti- 
bility to attacks of the mildew, Sphwrotheca Mors-uve. Figure 4 
plate I shows a branch of mildewed fruit of Industry. From the 
standpoint of the American fruit grower gooseberries fall into 
two classes, namely, those which suffer from the mildew and 
those which do not. The former class includes all European 
varieties and their American grown seedlings, or, in other words, 
all varieties of the species Ribes Grossularia, L. The latter class 
includes the cultivated varieties of the native American species 
oxyacanthoides, L. and Cynosbati, L. and some hybrids between 
them and the European species. 

New or little known sorts are from time to time advertised 
and urged for planting. Since many of them belong to the Euro- 
pean class which, in this country, has always been subject to severe 
injury from attacks of the mildew, and which no well informed 
fruit grower cares to plant extensively unless he is prepared to 
fight that disease, it is important that nurserymen and fruit 
growers learn to distinguish the European species from the two 
American species from which cultivated varieties have been de- 
veloped, namely, R. oryacanthoides, L. and R. Cynosbati, L. 

Some characters of the European gooseberry, R. Grossularia.— 
During the four hundred years or more that the European goose- 
berry has been cultivated hundreds of named varieties of that 


PEATE XII. 


FIGURE 1.—WHITESMITH, TREE FORM, 


g YEARS PLANTED. 


FIGURE 2.—PALE RED, BUSH FORM, 


g YEARS PLANTED. 


PLATE XIII. 


FIGURE 3.—RIBES CYNOSEATI, 2 YEARS PLANTED. 


FIGURE 4.—MILDEW ON INDUSTRY. vom photo- 
graph of oil painting from nature, 
by LSP. Wheeler. 
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species have been developed. These naturally show marked 
differences among themselves yet there are distinctive features 
which one soon learns to recognize as characteristic of the 
species. The new growth in autumn has a light gray color which 
gradually changes to the dark gray or dull brown of the older 
wood. The bushes are usually stocky with upright, straight, 
thick branches as shown in figure 1, plate XI, and figures 1 to 4, 
plates XXiland XXIIT. Sometimes the branches curve slightly 
or droop but they never assume the graceful habit of the Ameri- 
can oxyacanthoides with its slender arching or drooping branches 
as illustrated in Pale Red, see figure 2, plate XII, neither do they 
resemble the Cynosbati which has tal! slender canes with slender 
spreading branches and drooping branchlets. Figure 3, plate 
XIII, shows young bushes of this species. When full grown 
they are taller than either of the other species referred to, often 
being from three to four feet high. 

The European species usually bears from one to three light- 
colored spines at the base of the leaf which are generally large 
and thick, as shown in the accompanying cut of a Chautauqua 
leaf, see figure 1, and sometimes smaller spines are scattered 
irregularly along the stem. Spineless varieties of this species 
have been recently placed on the market, in which the spines 
are represented by mere bristles or are altogether wanting. Such 
instances are quite exceptional, however, and can not be called 
characteristic of the species. The leaves, which are often clus- 
tered.on short side branches or spurs, are glossy on the upper 
surface, rather thick, roundish, one or two inches wide, with 
from three to five lobes as shown in figure 1. The fruit, see 
plates XV and XXJI, is from one-half inch to an inch or more in 
diameter, smooth or bristly, and red, green, yellow or nearly 
white in color. The greenish drooping flowers, one-fourth inch 
in diameter, have purplish, reflexed, pubescent calyx lobes and 
pubescent ovary and peduncles. The latter are short, one to 
three flowered and one to three bracteate about the middle. 

Some characters of the American species R. oxyacanthoides.— 

‘The American species oryacanthoides, which is represented in 
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cultivation by Pale Red, figure 2, plate XII, has thinner smooth 
leaves, lobes plaited and toothed and leaf stalks hairy and a 
little rough. In autumn the bark of the new shoots is of a pale 
straw color; the two year old bark is gray, and as it peels off 
it leaves the smooth reddish brown bark of the older canes. 

The spines when present are commonly short and borne singly 
beneath the axil of the leaf, or smaller ones may be scattered 
irregularly along the stem. The fruit is small to medium in size, 
smooth, of a clear reddish green color deepening to purple when 
fully ripe. The greenish flowers, one or more on very short ped- 
uncles, have a smooth ovary, and the style and stamens are 
hardly longer than the bell-shaped, smooth calyx. Houghton, 
which is one of the best known varieties of this species, has 
stronger and more numerous spines than are typical; see figure 2. 
Downing, a seedling of Houghton, has shorter spines and leaves 
plaited or folded towards the midrib and main veins more like the 
typical oxyacanthoides, see figure 2, but the characters of its pure 
seedlings have proved it to be a hybrid between this species and 
Grossularia. Its hybrid origin is indicated by its shorter and 
thicker buds and spines and its rather stout, scarcely curving 
canes. Smith (Improved), Pearl and the American Red Jacket 
are also considered hybrids between this species and the Euro- 
pean species. Pale Red is probably the best type of this species 
found among the named varieties. 

Some characters of the American species Cynosbati.—The goose- 
berry which is most commonly found wild in many portions of 
New York state has rather large fruit for a native species. 
The fruit is dull brownish-purple when fully ripe; skin thin and 
almost always prickly; pulp dull dark green, good in quality, 
pleasant flavored. This species, R. Cynosbati, L., is characterized 
by tall or sprawling bushes, see figure 3, plate XIII, as described 
on page 307. The young canes for some distance from the ground 
are thickly covered with prickles or bristles. The bark of the 
new growth becomes reddish-brown as autumn approaches, as 
also do the long thin spines which are usually found singly un- 
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FIGURE 1.—LEAF OF CHAUTAUQUA. 
(R. Grossularia, L.) 


FIGURE 2.—LEAVES OF HOUGHTON (RR. Oxyacanthoides, L.) AND 
DOWNING (hybrid of R. Oxyacanthoides by R. Grossularia). 
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FIGURE 3.—LEAVES OF RIBES CYNOSBATI AND MOUNTAIN 
(hybrid of R. Cynosbati by R. Grossularia). 
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der the rather long and slender pointed leaf buds, see figure 3. 
The downy leaves, one to two inches in diameter, and borne on 
slender leaf stalks, are roundish, slightly heart-shaped with from 
three to five rather blunt lobes. 

So far as I know there is only one cultivated variety which has 
been derived from this species, namely, the Mountain, and even 
this is not a pure Cynosbati, but is clearly a hybrid between it 
and the European species Grossularia. 

The differences between the three species described above may 
be summarized as follows: 
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GOOSEBERRY CULTURE AT THIS STATION. 


The investigations of Dr. Arthur and Prof. Goff, which showed 
that gooseberry mildew could be prevented by spraying with 
potassium sulphide,* were made here nearly ten years ago. At 
that time but thirteen kinds of gooseberries were cultivated at 
this Station, and about half of them belonged to the European 
species. The discovery of a remedy for the mildew aroused new 
interest in the European sorts, in consequence of which the Sta- 
tion in 1892 imported 187 European varieties. Since then, other 
varieties of both native and European species have been secured 
from various sources and pure bred seedlings, hybrids and 
crosses have been originated at the Station, so that the Station 
collection now contains the following: 


Cultivated varieties of native specieS...............+455. 2 
Cultivated varieties, hybrids between native and European 
RNS rae eR rar LT yao a one! sh atles Sine ce Mie « Siatalhe ancnece 47 
Cultivated varieties of the European species............. 200 
Guliavated varieties, unclassified . 5. 3.6 60. ee Sieiee ewes 3 
Papas LEE OR pct tee obec ceca G5 wralintatete Since (oivia wialduac age © 259 


Specimen plants of the following native species: Cynosbati, 
L., divaricatuin, Doug!., gracile, Mx., lacustre, Poir., Lobbii, 
Gray, oxyacanthoides, L., Palousensis, Piper, rotundis 
TOUT ETE aaa SMP ee Ra Ae eR AE es se ee Ca a eae Baer 


ie.8) 


These varieties are being carefully tested here in order to learn 
as much as possible concerning their value to American fruit- 
growers. Although but few of them have been tried here long 
enough to permit of a satisfactory comparison between them and 
the kinds most commonly grown in America, yet it is thought 
best to give herewith preliminary descriptions of them based on 
the records which they have made at this Station. More com- 
plete reports are given on varieties which have been grown here 
for several years. 


* Annual Report of this Station 1887: 353. 1888: 153. 
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In the following descriptive list the varieties are arranged 
alphabetically in two classes. 

1. The American class, including the cultivated hybrids be- 
tween American and European gooseberries which are not gen- 
erally subject to attacks of mildew. 

2. The European class including all European kinds and all 
American-grown seedlings of the European species, R. Grossu- 
laria. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF VARIETIES. 


American Class. 


Champion.—Received for testing at this Station from J. H. 
Haynes, Delphi, Ind., in 1893. It has not fruited here enough 
to justify a comparison with other varieties in the Station collec- 
tion. Prof. Troop, of the Indiana Experiment Station, informs 
me that this variety is considered very valuable in that state. 
The bush makes a good growth and has not mildewed here. 
Fruit smooth, whitish. 

It is said to have originated with Mr. O. Dickinson, Salem, Oregon. Mr. 
Haynes furnished the following description in 1893: ‘‘ An immense bearer 
of large uniform berries; transparent, tender skin. Plant upright even 
under its immense fruitage. Have never seen a trace of mildew on fruit 
or plant in the ten years i have fruited it.” 

Crystal.—Received for testing at this Station in 1888 from J. 
M. Ogle, Puyallup, Wash. It is exceedingly productive, having 
given the highest average yield per bush during the past four 
years of any of the varieties fruited here during that time. Its 
average yield per bush for that period has been 134 pounds. 
Notwithstanding its great productiveness, it can hardly be called 
a desirable variety, because the fruit has a dull green, unattract- 
ive color and the flavor is not good. Besides this the fruit is 
rather soft when fully ripe. It will average slightly larger in 


size than Downing. See figure 2, plate XIV. 

This variety appears to be a hybrid between the European gooseberry, 
Ribes Grossularia, L, and some American species, possibly R. Cynosbati, L. 
Its European parentage is indicated by the general appearance and char- 
acter of the fruit and by the habit of growth. The skin of the frult is 
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covered with pubescence like that of Wellington Glory or Whitesmith. 
The canes are not stout like those of European gooseberries but are tall, 
slender and often curved. ‘the rather thin leaves have neither the leath- 
ery texture nor the glossy upper surface which characterizes European 
sorts. The buds, too, are shorter than those of typical Ribes Grossularia. 
These, together with other less prominent characters, indicate the hybrid 
origin of this variety. 

Downing.—This variety is generally conceded to be the 
standard of excellence among gooseberries of the American class. 
It is highly esteemed for home and market use not only in this 
country but even in some parts of Europe where it comes in com- 
petition with the handsomely colored, large fruit of European 
varieties. 

The fruit, which has a diameter of about three-fourths of an 
inch, see figure 1, plate XIV, is large for a native but would be 
called small to medium when compared with European kinds. 
It is roundish-oval, pale green and covered with a thin white 
bloom. The skin is thin and smooth. The puip soft, juicy, 
sprightly and sweet, ranks among the best in flavor and quality 
whether compared with native or European varieties. The 
rather stout canes resemble somewhat those of European sorts 
although more slender and often slightly curved. The bush isa 
strong grower and very productive. At this Station it has aver- 
aged almost ten pounds of fruit per bush for the last four years, 
and one season the average was almost fifteen pounds per bush. 


It is rarely troubled with mildew. 

Downing* says that the variety originated at Newburg, N. Y., ‘rom 
seed of Houghton. The pure seedlings of Downlng which have been 
grown at this station usually show a marked similarity to each other in 
foliage and habit of growth and resemble the Downing in these characters, 
but some of them have characters like Houghton and Pale Red while 
others of them give evidence of European parentage so that we have good 
reason for classing the Downing as a hybrid partly of native and partly 
of European ancestry. 

Excelsior.—Received for testing from J. H. Haynes, Delphi, Ind., 1893, 
with whom it originated. It is a seedling of Champion. Bush a strong 
grower and has not mildewed here. Iruit light green, roundish, smooth. 
See figure 41, plate XVII. It has not been tested sufficiently to justify a 
description of the variety from specimens grown here. 


* Fruits and fruit trees of America 1890: 503. 
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Houghton.—This has long been a favorite variety in Ameri- 
can gardens on account of its vigorous growth and productiveness 
even under adverse conditions. It originated with Abel Hough- 
ton, Lynn, Mass., and is generally thought to be of purely native 
origin. Smith (Improved), and Downing are its best known seed- 
lings,and both of them are hybrids of the native R. oxyacanthoides 
and the European R. Grossularia. The canes are rather upright 
or somewhat curved, with rather slender, drooping branches. 
The fruit is small, handsome dark red with whitish bloom, thin 
skinned, smooth, juicy, sweet and very good to best in flavor and 
quality. See figure 7, plate XIV. 


Mountain, —This variety, which originated with the Shakers, 
of Lebanon, N. Y., has long been in cultivation, but is compara- 
tively little grown and should be superseded entirely by more 
productive sorts. The dull brownish-purple fruit is somewhat 
larger than that of the Downing, oblong, smooth, thick skinned, 
moderately juicy, sweet. See figure 6, plate XIV. The tall bush 
has slender, sprawling branches which should be pruned short 
and the bush kept well headed-in to secure the highest produc- 
tiveness. 

This variety is of especial interest botanically as it is the only cultivated 
variety I know which has been derived from that native species which is 
most commonly found wild in this and many other sections of New York 
State, namely, Ribes Cynosbati. It is clearly a hybrid between this and 
the Huropean species. The long slender solitary spines, see figure 3, 
the tall canes, sprawling branches, dull brownish-purple color of the 
fruit, and the very dark green pulp are like Cynosbati as are also the 
beautiful brown and red colors of its autumn foliage which are quite unlike 
the yellow or occasional dull brown tints of the European kinds. The 
fruit is very large for an American variety and its skin is smooth and 
thick which indicates Grossularia parentage, for the fruit of Cynosbati has 
a thin ‘skin usually beset with prickles. The glossy upper surface and 
somewhat leathery texture of the foliage and comparatively short thick 
buds are inherited from Grossularia for Cynosbati has slender buds and 
soft, pubescent leaves which are not at all leathery nor glossy. 


Pale Red.—This variety, which has long been cultivated, is also 
known by the names A merican, Cluster and has several other syno- 
nyms. It belongs to the smooth, reddish-fruited native species 
R. oxyacanthoides, being quite similar to Houghton in the color 
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and character of its fruit, although the fruit is somewhat smaller. 
See figure 8, plate XIV. The spines are less prominent and the 
slender branches have more of a drooping habit than have those 
of the Houghton. See figure 2, plate XII. The bush is a strong 
grower and very productive. Its average yield per bush for the 
last four years has been slightly more than ten and one-half 
pounds. 

Pearl.—Received in 1888 from Smith and Kernans, St. Cath- 
arines, Ontario. The fruit resembles Downing so closely that an 
expert can scarcely tell one variety from the other. See figure 
3, plate XIV. In habit of bush the Pear] is also much like Down- 
ing. In foliage it resembles Downing aimost as closely as in 
fruit. In some localities it is said to be superior to its parent, 
the Downing, which it so closely resembles, but as grown here 
it has not equaled Downing in productiveness. 

The erroneous statement of the Canadian Horticulturist, Vol. XIV, 162, 
that Pearl originated as a cross between Houghton and Whitesmith has 
been copied in other publications. Prof. William Saunders, who originated 
the variety, writes me that the true statement of the parentage is ‘‘ Down- 


ing crossed with an English variety known as Aston’s Seedling.” The latter 
is a synonym for Red Warrington. 


Red Jacket. — The American Red Jacket was received here 
for testing in 1892 from C. S. Curtice Co., Portland, N. Y. It 
was originated more than twenty years ago by Prof. Wm. Saun- 
ders, now of the Central Experiment Farm, Ottawa, Canada, and 
was named and introduced by Geo. S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y., 
about 1890 or 1891. Prof. Saunders writes us that, although his 
records are not sufficiently clear to enable him to be quite posi- 
tive as to the origin of this variety, he feels tolerably certain that 
the female parent is Houghton and the male parent an English 
variety called Red Warrington, also known as Warrington and 
Aston Seedling. If this be true the American Red Jacket is a 
hybrid between Ribes oxyacanthoides, L., and Ribes Grossularia, L. 
The character of the plant indicates that it is such a hybrid. 
The bush is a very strong grower and productive. Mr. E. B. 
Lewis, of Lockport, writes that he finds it some larger and a bet- 
ter shipper than Pearl, although Pearl is a little the better crop- 
per. From an acre of Red Jacket stools, having about three 
shoots per stool not buried, he got four tons of fruit in 1896. 
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The fruit of Red Jacket is large for an American variety, 
roundish, smooth, good pale red color. See figure 5, plate XIV. 


Smith. — Smith’s Improved. This variety has been cultivated 
many years. It originated in Vermont from seed of Houghton. 
As grown here it is not nearly so productive as Downing, Pale 
Red or Houghton. Sometimes the fruit is larger than Downing, 
but more often its size is medium or below. See figure 4, plate 
XIV. The berry is dull pale green, sometimes spotted with red 
and having a slight bloom. Skin smooth, thin; pulp, sweet, 
good. Bush vigorous with somewhat curving canes and slender 
branches. The foliage is firmer or more leathery than that of 


Downing, with a more glossy upper surface. 


The character of the foliage and color of the fruit are indications that 
this is a hybrid between Grossularia and oxryacanthoides. Its seedlings 
derived from crosses with Pale Red, which is presumably purely of oxya- 
canthoides species, have oceasicnally a plant with marked Grossularia 
characters. None of the pure seedlings of Pale Red which we have grown 
have shown any indications of European ancestry, and it is quite probable 
that the Grossularia characters which have appeared in the crosses with 
Smith, have come through Smith rather than through Pale Red. 

Strubler Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6, 7 and 10.—These seedlings which originated 
with Phil. Strubler, Naperville, I!l., have not been grown here long enough 
to justify an expression of opinion as to their value. All except No. 1 are 
seedlings of either Downing or Smith and so are hybrids of Grossularia by 
Oxyacanthoides, 

No. 1. Parentage unknown. It evidently belongs in part to a native 
species. Bush a strong grower, with rather upright, moderately stout 
branches. It has mildewed but very slightly here. Fruit medium size, 
nearly round, green, smooth, sweet, good. 

No. 2. A very strong grower, rather upright and stocky. It has mil- 
dewed but slightly here. Season early. Fruit medium size, round, 
smooth, pale green, sweet, good. 

No. 4. A moderate grower with branches more slender and curving 
than those of No. 2. Fruit small to medium, nearly round, smooth, dark 
red, sweet, fair quality. 

No. 5. A moderate grower with moderately slender branches. Fruit 
medium size, oblong, dull green, sub-acid, not very good quality. 

No. 6. A strong grower with moderately slender branches. Fruit be- 
low medium, egg-shaped, smooth, dark red, not first-class quality. 

No. 7. Bush slightly less vigorous than No. 6, which it resembles in 
foliage and habit of growth. It has mildewed but slightly. Fruit 
medium size, nearly round, smooth, dark red, nearly like that of Strubler | 
No. 10, but less sweet. 

No. 10. Bush a strong grower with slender branches. Fruit medium, 
nearly round, smooth, dark red, sweet. 
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European Class. 


Alderman.—Fruit medium to large, green shaded with pale red, some- 
what hairy, sweet, fair to good quality. Bush a moderate grower; has 
mildewed some. 

Alice.—Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, clear pale green 
color, sweet, good.. See figure 11, plate XV. Bush a moderate grower. 
Yoliage healthy. 

Antagonist.—Fruit medium to large, somewhat oblong, moderately 
thin skin, smooth, sweet, good. See figure 22, plate XVI. Bush a strong 
grower. Foliage healthy. 

Apology.—Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, pale green tinged 
with red, rather thin skin, sweet, good flavor. See figure 16, plate XV. 
Foliage healthy. 

Auburn.—An English variety introduced in this country by Mr. J. Ellet- 
son, Auburn, N. Y., by whom it was renamed Auburn. Bush a strong 
grower. Foliage healthy. Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, good. 

Beauty.—Fruit medium to large, oblong, pale red, smooth, sweet, good. 
Has mildewed some. 

Berry Early Kent.—Fruit medium to large, pale green, smooth, round- 
ish, somewhat acid, good. See figure 10, plate XV. Busha strong grower, 
but quite subject to mildew; appears to be very productive. 


Blucher. —Fruit very large, dark red, oblong or roundish ob- 
long, nearly smooth, sweet, thin skin, very good flavor. See 
figure 34, plate XVII. Bush a strong grower, has shown but lit- 


tle mildew and appears to be productive. Worthy of trial. 

Bollin Hall.—Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, dark green tough 
skin, very good flavor, nearly sweet. Bush a medium grower; has shown 
but little indications of mildew. 

British Queen.—Fruit small, roundish, dark green, nearly smooth, thin 
skin, sweet, good. - Bush a strong grower; productive; has shown but little 
mildew. 

Briton.—Fruit medium ito very large, oblong, light yellow, smooth 
rather thick skin, sweet, good. See figure 26, plate XVI. Bush a moderate 
grower; has mildewed considerably; appears to be moderately productive. 

Broom Girl.—¥Fruit medium or above, nearly round, smooth yellowish 
green, nearly sweet, good flavor. See figure 30, plate XVI. Busha strong 
grower; has mildewed but slightly. 

Bull Dog.—I’ruit medium to large, oblong, nearly smooth, red, poor 
flavor. Bush is not a strong grower; has mildewed but very little. 

Bury Lane.—Fruit large to very large, oblong, pale green, smooth or 
nearly smooth, sweet, very good to best. See figure 15, plate XV. Busha 
moderate grower; has mildewed some. 

Candidate.—Iruit large, dark green shaded with yellow, smooth, good. 
Bush a moderate grower; has mildewed slightly. 
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Careless.—Iruit very large, oblong, smooth, pale green, sweet, best 
quality. (Bush a moderately strong grower; has mildewed some. An ex- 
hibition variety. 

Catherine.—Iruit medium to large, cblong, nearly smooth, yellow, 
nearly sweet, good. Bush not a strong grower; has mildewed very slightly. 

Chautauqua. —Received at this Station in 1888 for testing from 
Louis Roesch, Fredonia, Chautauqua county, N. Y. Mr. Roesch 
obtained it from a garden in Dunkirk, N. Y. Its name was un- 
known, so he decided to introduce it under the name Chautauqua, 
The bush is a vigorous grower, and generally healthy, although 
sometimes subject to mildew. The fruit is large, roundish ob- 
long, smooth, pale green, best quality. See figure 61, plate XX. 
Although it has not been as productive as some other varieties 
here we have no hesitation in recommending it for trial for home 
use. In other localities it may be productive enough to make it 
valuable for market, but it has not been so here when compared 
with Industry, Wellington Glory and some other European 
kinds. 


Cheerful.—Fruit medium size, green, sweet, very good flavor. Bush not 
a strong grower. 

Clayton.—Fruit suitable for exhibitions, very large, nearly oblong, dark 
green tinged with red, smooth, sweet, good quality. See figure 23, plaie 
XVI. Bush has mildewed badly this season. It is a strong grower. 


Columbus. — Received in 1892 for testing from Ellwanger & 
Barry, Rochester, N. Y. It is a very strong grower and has mil- 
dewed but slightly. Fruit large, oblong or roundish oblong, 


smooth, white, sweet, best quality. See figure 65, plate XX. 

Countess of Amsdale.—Iruit above medium size, smooth, dark green 
shaded with red, nearly sweet, good quality. Bush not a strong grower; 
has mildewed some. 

Crank.—Fruit very large, smooth, green, sweet, best quality. Suitable 
for exhibitions. , 

Cremore.—I’ruit medium to large, nearly smooth, green, sweet, good, 
Bush a moderate grower; has mildewed slightly. 

Criterion.—I’ruit very large, oblong or somewhat pyriform, smooth, 
dark green, sweet, very good quality. See figure 82, plate XVII. Bush a 
moderate grower. It mildewed badly in 1896. 

Crown Bob.—Fruit medium to large, nearly round, nearly 
smooth, dark red, almost sweet, very good quality. The fruit is 


much like Industry in color but it is not quite so large. The 
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bush is dwarfish in habit but vigorous and productive. It has 
long been known in England as a desirable variety either for 
home use or market. We do not consider it as desirable as the 
Industry, which is a much stronger grower and more productive. 
Sometimes it is attacked quite severely by the mildew. 


Cyprus.—Ilruit large, obloug, nearly smooth, dark red, rather tough 
skin, sweet pulp, very good quality. See figure 35, plate XVII. Busha 
moderately strong grower. It has been but slightly troubled with mildew. 

Dagwell No. 1.—Received for testing in 1888 from S. L. Dagwell, Utica, 
N. Y. Fruit medium to large, nearly round, nearly smooth, red, tough 
skin, sweet pulp. A shade lighter in color than Industry anda few days 
later in ripening. Bush a moderately strong grower, moderately produc- 
tive. It has been troubled but little with mildew. 

Dan’s Mistake.—Fruit medium to large, round or roundish-oblong, 
smooth, red, sub-acid, good quality. Bush a strong grower. It has mil- 
dewed but slightly. 

Diadem.—Fruit medium size, smooth, green tinged with yellow, some- 
what acid, fair quality, ripens late. Bush is not a strong grower; has mil- 
dewed but slightly. 


Dominion. —Received in 1892 for testing from E. C. Pierson, 
Waterloo, N. Y. Fruit large, varying from round to oblong, a 
size larger than Whitesmith, pale greenish white, nearly trans- 
parent. See figure 67, plate XX. Skin thin for a berry of the 
European Class. Pulp sweet and very good in quality. It ripens 
a few days later than Whitesmith. Bush vigorous and promises 
to be productive. It has not mildewed here. 


Drill.—Iruit medium size, pyriform, smooth, yellowish, moderately 
thick skin, sweet pulp, good quality. Bush not a strong grower. Mil- 
dewed badly in 1896. 

Duck Wing.—Fruit medium size, somewhat pyriform, dark green tinged 
with yellow and sometimes mottled with red. Skin rather thin. Pulp 
sweet and very good. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed but 
slightly here. 

Duke of Sutherland.—ruit medium to large, oblong, nearly smooth, 
red, sweet, very good. See figure 25, plate XVI. Bush a strong grower. 
It has mildewed but slightly here. 

Duster.—fruit medium size, ovate or oblong, pale green, nearly smooth, 
nearly sweet. See figure 20, plate XVI. Bush a moderately strong grower. 
It mildewed some in 1896. 
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Excellent. — Fruit medium to large, round, nearly smooth, 
light red, sweet, very good. See figure 38, plate XVII. Busha 
strong grower, somewhat subject to mildew. Promises to be 


productive. 

Faithful.—_Fruit medium to large, somewhat oblong, nearly smooth, 
pale green, thick skin, poor quality. Bush a moderate grower; has mil- 
dewed considerably. 

Falstaff.—Wruit large, pyriform, smooth, dark green tinged with red, 
sweet, good. Bush has mildewed slightly. 

Fascination.—I'ruit medium size, roundish, pale green mottled with 
red, nearly smooth, nearly sweet, fair flavor. Bush not a strong grower. 
It mildewed slightly in 1896. 

\Flextonia.—Fruit medium or above, handsome pale red, smooth, sweet, 
very good. Bush appears to be a moderately strong grower, somewhat 
subject to mildew. 

Flora.—Fruit medium to very large, oblong, smooth, green, Skin rather 
tough. Pulp sweet, good. Bush a strong grower; has mildewed but 
slightly. 

Forester.—Iruit above medium, pale red, nearly smooth, sweet, good. 
Bush a moderately strong grower, somewhat subject to mildew. 

Foworius.—Fruit large, roundish, white, nearly smooth, almost sweet, 
good. (‘Bush a strong grower. It has mildewed slightly. 

Foxhunter.—Iruit above medium size, oblong, dark green tinged with 
red, smooth, sweet, good. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed 
slightly. 

Freedom.—Fruit medium to large, nearly white, sweet, best quality. 
Bush 'a moderately strong grower. It has mildewed but slightly. Suitable 
for exhibitions. Fruit of medium size is illustrated in figure 9, plate XV. 


Frontenac. — This was received in 1892 for testing from H. 8. 
Anderson, Union Springs, N. Y. Fruit large, oblong, smooth, 
pale green, sweet, good. Bush a very strong grower. It mil- 


dewed some in 1896. 

Galopin.—Fruit large pyriform, dark green, smooth, tough skin, sweet 
pulp, good. Bush a strong grower. It has mildewed slightly. 

Garibaldi.—Fruit medium to large, roundish, fine yellow, nearly sweet, 
good. 

General.—An exhibition variety. Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, 
green, sweet, good. See figure 17, plate XV. Bush ja moderate grower. 
It has mildewed slightly. 

George Ridley.—Fruit medium to large, pyriform, pale green, slightly 
acid, poor quality. See figure 54, plate XIX. Bush a strong grower. It 
has mildewed considerably. 

Gipsy Queen.—Fruit medium to large, nearly round, smooth, yellow, 
slightly sweet, fair quality. See figure 24, plate XVI. Bush is not a 
strong grower. It has mildewed very slightly. 
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Golborne.—Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, light red, sub-acid, 
good. See figure 36, plate XVII. Busha strong grower. It has mildewed 
slightly. 

Golden Drop.—Fruit small to medium, roundish-oblong, nearly smooth, 
yellowish, good. See figure 40, plate XVII. Season early. Bush a mod- 
evately strong grower. It has mildewed but slightly. 

Golden Prolific.—Received for testing from John Charlton, Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1890. Fruit medium size, slightly oblong, smooth, beautiful 
golden yellow, sub-acid, fair to good quality. It ripens rather late. Not 
productive enough here nor good enough in quality to be worthy of recoim- 
mending for trial. It mildewed badly in 1896. 

Governor.—Fruit smooth, dark red, nearly sweet, good. Bush a mod- 
erate grower, somewhat subject to mildew. 

Great Rock.—Fruit large, nearly smooth, oblong, dark red, sweet, good. 
Bush not a vigorous grower and somewhat subject to mildew. 

Greenock.—Fruit medium to large, nearly round, smooth, green, fair 
flavor, somewhat acid. See figure 21, plate XVI. Bush not a strong 
grower. It was attacked quite seriously by mildew in 1896. : 

Green Walnut.—Fruit medium size, nearly round, smooth, green, sweet, 
good. ‘Bush a moderate grower. Has been troubled but slightly with 
mildew. 

Gretna Green.—TFruit medium to large, smooth, nearly round, dark 
green. Very good quality. See figure 33, plate XVII. Bush not a strong 
grower, somewhat subject to mildew. 

Harriet.—Fruit medium size, oblong, hairy, green tinged with red, sub- 
acid, poor quality. Bush not vigorous, and but slightly troubled with 
mildew. 

Helpmate.—Fruit large, oblong, smooth, light green, nearly sweet, good. 
See figure 59, plate XIX. Bush not a strong grower and quite subject to 
mildew. s 

Hero of the Nile.—Fruit medium to large, roundish-oblong, smooth, 
green, sub-acid, good. See figure 60, plate XIX. Bush a moderate 
grower. It has shown considerable mildew. 

Highlander.—fruit medium, round, slightly hairy, dark red, nearly 
sweet, good quality. See figure 37, plate XVII. Bush a moderately strong 
grower. It has mildewed but slightly. Season early. 

High Sheriff.—Fruit medium to large, round, slightly hairy, yellow, 
sub-acid, fair quality. See figure 55, plate XIX. Bush a moderate grower. 
It has mildewed but slightly. 

Hit or Miss.—Fruit large, somewhat pyriform or roundish, yellowish, 
nearly smooth, sweet, good. See figures 14, plate XV, and 57, plate XIX. 
Bush a moderate grower. It showed considerable mildew in 1896. 

Hue and Cry.—Fruit large, oblong, pale green, smooth, sweet, good 
quality. Bush a moderate grower. It has suffered considerably from mil- 
dew. 


21 
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Huntsman. — Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, pale 
green, sweet, good. See figure 18, plate XV. Bush a strong 
grower and apparently productive. It has mildewed very 
slightly. — Z 


Improved Early Hedgehog. — Fruit below medium, nearly 
yellowish-green, sweet, fair quality. See 


round, somewhat hairy, 
figure 28, plate XVI. Bush a vigorous grower and productive. 
It has mildewed but slightly. 

Industry. — The first plants of this variety which were grown 
at this Station were received from Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, 
N. Y.,in 1885. Other plantings were made in 1888 and 1892. In 
some years when no treatment was given to prevent the mildew 
it has suffered quite seriously from this disease. The bush, see 
figures 3 and 4, plate XXIII, is a strong grower and one of the 
most productive of the European varieties which we have tested. 
Fruit medium to large, varies from pear shape to roundish 
oblong, smooth or nearly so, dark red, mild sub-acid or sweet, 
very good flavor. This is one of the best of the European varie- 
ties to grow for marketing either green or ripe. Figure 1, plate 
X XI, which is reproduced from a photograph shows a basket of 


Industry near the center, set a little in front of the rest. 

Ironmonger.—Fruit small, round, smooth, or nearly so, dark red, sweet, 
good. Busha strong grower. So far as tested here it has been free from 
mildew. : 

Italy.—Vruit medium size, nearly round, smooth, green tinged with red, 
sweet, fair quality. See figure 27, plate XVI. Bush not a good grower. 
It has mildewed but slightly. 

Jem Mace.—I*ruit medium, nearly round, smooth, yellow, sweet, good. 
Bush a moderate grower. It has shown no mildew here. 

Jerry.—Fruit medium to large, nearly round, slightly hairy, almost 
white, sweet, good quality. See figure 56, plate XIX. 

Jessie.—I*tuit medium to large, nearly smooth, very pale green, sweet, 
good. Bush not a good grower. It has mildewed but slightly. 

John Anderson.—I*ruit medium to large, nearly round, slightly hairy, 
light red, sweet, good. The bush is not a good grower. It has mildewed 
slightly. 

John Hall.—Fruit medium to large, pale green, oblong, narrowing 
towards the stem, smooth, sweet, good. See figures 31, plate XVII, and 
58, plate XIX. Bush a moderate grower and somewhat subject to mil- 
dew. It appears to be productive. 
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Jolly Angler. — Fruit medium to large, oblong or roundish- 
oblong, smooth, light green, sweet, good. See figure 19, plate 
XVI. So far as tested here it appears to be productive. Bush a 


very vigorous grower. It has mildewed but slightly. 

Jolly Sailor.—Fruit medium or below, nearly round, smooth, yellow, 
sweet, poor quality. See figure 29, plate XVI. Bush a moderate grower. 
It has mildewed very slightly. 

Keen Seedling.—I’ruit medium size, nearly round, red, hairy, sweet, 
good. See figure 39, plate XVII. Bush a moderate grower. It has mil- 
dewed slightly. 


Keepsake. — Fruit medium or above, nearly round, smooth, 
greenish white, sweet or nearly so, very good. Bush a strong 
grower, somewhat subject to mildew. So far as tested here it 


gives promise of great productiveness. 

King of Trumps.—Iruit medium to large, oblong or roundish oblong, 
smooth, pale green, sub-acid, good. Bush a moderate grower. It mildewed 
very badly in 1896. 

Lady Houghton.—Medium to large, oblong, slightly hairy, yellowish- 
green, sweet, good. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed very 
slightly. 

Lady Popham. — Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, 
yellow, very sweet, good. <A good variety for exhibition pur- 
poses. Bush a moderate grower, productive so far as tested here 
and but slightly troubled with mildew. 

Lady Stanley.—lruit medium size, oblong, slightly hairy, green tinged 
with red, sub-acid, good. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed 
but slightly. 


Lancashire Lad.— Fruit medium to large, nearly round, dark 
red, almost wine colored, slightly hairy, good quality, sub-acid 
or nearly sweet. Bush a strong grower. It has mildewed but 
slightly. 

Largo.—Fruit medium, nearly round, dark red, almost smooth, sub-acid, 
fair quality. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed very slightly 
here, 

Lavinia.—Iruit medium to large, oblong, green, smooth, nearly sweet, 
good. See figure 53, plate XVIII. Bush a strong grower. It has mil- 
dewed but slightly here. 

Leader.—Fruit medium to large, slightly oblong, yellowish, smooth, 
sweet, good. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed badly. 
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Leveller. — Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, yellowish, 
slightly acid, good. Bush a moderate grower, has mildewed but 


slightly and promises to be productive. 

Leviathan.—Fruit below medium, nearly round, smooth, poor in flavor 
and quality. It has mildewed but slightly. 

Lion’s Provider.—Iruit medium size, red, nearly smooth. Bush not a 
strong grower, and somewhat subject to mildew. Has shown no indica- 
tions of great productiveness here. 

Lizzard.—Fruit medium size, oblong, smooth, light green, sweet, good. 
Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed but slightly. 

London.—Fruit large to very large, oblong, almost smooth, dark red, 
sweet, good. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed but slightly. 

Long Barney.—I'ruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, light red, 
sweet, good. Bush a strong grower. It has mildewed but slightly. 


Lord Beaconsfield.— Fruit below medium size, nearly round, 
green, smooth, sweet, good. Bush a good grower and gives indi- 
cations of being very productive. It mildewed somewhat in 1896. 

Lord Leigh.—I’ruit large, oblong, red, slightly hairy, sweet, good. Bush 
a strong grower. It has mildewed but slightly here. 

Lord Rancliffe.—IFruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, yellowish- 
green, sub-acid, good. Bush a strong grower. It has mildewed some. 

Lord Scarborough.—Fruit large, pear-shaped, yellowish-green, nearly 
sweet, poor quality. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed but 
slightly here. 

Lowton.—I'ruit medium size, oblong or nearly round, dark red or wine 
colored, slightly hairy, sub-acid, good. Ripens ratter early. Bush a 
strong grower. It has mildewed but slightly. 

Major Hibbert.—I'ruit small, nearly round, pale green, slightly hairy, 
sweet, good. Bush a strong grower. Somewhat subject to mildew. 

Marlboro.—Iruit large, oblong, smooth, pale red, sweet, fair quality. 
Bush a moderate grower and slightly subject to midew here. 

Mary Ann.—Iruit medium to large, light green, nearly round, nearly 
smooth, sweet, poor quality. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed 
but slightly. 


Matchless. — Fruit large, oblong, green, slightly hairy, sweet, 
very good. Bush a strong grower, and gives indications of being 


very productive. It has mildewed but slightly. 

Miss Chester.—I*ruit medium to large, nearly round, nearly smooth, 
greenish-white, sub-acid, poor quality. Bush not a strong grower. It has 
mildewed very slightly. 

Mitchell.—Iruit medium to large, pale green, oblong, smooth, sweet, 
good. Bush a strong grower. It has mildewed but slightly. 

Mitre.—Fruit above medium, pale green, smooth, sweet, good. Bush a 
strong grower. It has midewed but slightly. 
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Monarch.—Fruit medium size, oblong, red, slightly hairy, nearly sweet, 
good. Bush a slow grower. It has been free from mildew here. 

IMonument.—Fruit medium to large, oblong, pale red, smooth, sweet, 
good. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed but slightly. 

Mount Pleasant.—Iruit medium to large, nearly round, nearly smooth, 
tinged with yellow, sweet, fair quality. Bush a moderate grower. It has 
mildewed very slightly. 

Mrs. Bowcock.—Fruit medium to large, slightly oblong, smooth, nearly 
yellow, sweet, good. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed very 
slightly here. 

Mrs. Whittaker.—Fruit medium to large, slightly pear-shaped, nearly 
smooth, yellowish-green, sweet, good. Bush a moderate grower. It has 
mildewed some. 

Nailor.—Fruit medium or above, greenish-white, smooth, sweet, good. 

Nancy.—Fruit large to very large, nearly round, slightly hairy, almost 
white, sweet, good. Bush not a strong grower, but gives indications of 
being very productive. It has mildewed some. 

Napoleon le Grand.—Fruit medium size, oblong, red, slightly hairy, 
sweet, good. Bush a moderate grower. It has shown but very little mil- 
dew here. 

Nottingham.—fruit medium size, slightly oblong, red, somewhat hairy, 
sub-acid, good quality. Bush a moderate grower, and but slightly troubled 
with mildew. 

Overseer.—I*ruit medium to large, pale greet, smooth, sweet, very good 
quality. Bush not a strong grower and but little subject to mildew here. 

Overall.—Fruit medium to large, nearly round, pale green, smooth, 
sweet, good. See figure 50, plate XVIII. Bush a strong grower and but 
slightly subject to mildew. 

Peru.—Fruit medium to large, oblong, slightly hairy, yellowish-white, 
sweet, good. 

Peto.—Fruit medium size, smooth, oblong, greenish white, sub-acid, poor 
quality. Bush a strong grower, and somewhat troubled with mildew. 

Pilot.—lruit small, roundish-oblong, green, sme@oth, sub-acid, poor qual- 
ity. Bush a fair grower, and slightly subject to mildew. It does not 
appear to be worth growing so far as tested here. 

Plowboy.—Fruit large, oblong, smooth, light red, sub-acid, good. Bush 
a moderately strong grower. It has shown some mildew. 

Postman.—Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, pale green, sweet, 
good. Bush a strong grower and has mildewed but very slightly. 

President.—Fruit large, long, red, slightly hairy, sub-acid, good. Bush 
a strong grower. It has shown some mildew. 

Pretender.—Iruit medium size, yellow, smooth. The bush is a fair 
grower and has mildewed but slightly. 

Priscilla.—Fruit medium size, oblong, light green slightly spotted or 
mottled with red, slightly hairy, almost sweet, not good in quality. See 
figure 51, plate XVIII. Bush not a strong grower. It has mildewed very 
slightly here. 
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Puyallup. — Received for testing from the introducer J. M. 
Ogle, Puyallup, Washington, in 1888. Mr. Ogle gives the follow- 
ing account of its origin: “Mr. W. M. Lee and his wife of Tacoma, 
Wash., dug the parent bush in 1881 at an old Indian camp on the 
bank of the Puyallup river one mile below the town of Puyallup.” 
It was introduced in 1887. 

In the report of the United States Pomologist for 1891, p. 395, 
it is stated that this variety is apparently identical with Triumph, 
but this is an error. While the two varieties do resemble each 
other quite closely in fruit, the Puyallup begins to blossom a 
little earlier than the Triumph and the bush is not so strong a 
grower as is the Triumph. The fruit of Puyallup is not so much 
inclined to be round as is that of Triumph; it is large, pale green, 
smooth, sweet, very good quality. See figure 64, plate XX. Its 
average yield per bush for the past four years has been 5.03 
pounds while the average for Triumph during the same period 
has been 6.24 pounds per bush. 


Queen Anne.—Medium sized fruit, oblong, smooth, green tinged with 
yellow, sub-acid, good. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed but 
very slightly here. 

Queen of Trumps.—TFruit large, pale green, smooth, sweet, very good 
quality, suitable for exhibitions. Bush is a strong grower and has mil- 
dewed but slightly here. 

Queen of the Whites.— Fruit medium size, nearly round, 
smooth, pale yellowish-green, sweet, good. Bush a strong grower. 
It has shown scarcely a trace of mildew here. 

Queen Victoria.—Iruit medium size, nearly round, green, smooth, sub- 
acid, not very good quality. See figure 52, plate XVIII. Season early. 
Bush not a strong grower. It has mildewed but very slightly here. 

Red Champagne.— Fruit small to medium, nearly round, 
slightly hairy, dark red, sweet, good. The bush is a strong 


grower and has shown but a trace of mildew here. 

Red Jacket (English).— This English variety is not identical 
with an American variety which has been introduced under the 
name “ Red Jacket ” by George S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N. Y. See 
page 315. 

Fruit large to very large, often narrowed towards the stem, 
much larger than the fruit of the American Red Jacket which in 
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shape, texture of skin, quality and the thin light bloom on the 
fruit, is more like Downing. The English Red Jacket has 
thicker skin and thicker and more glossy leaves than the Ameri- 
can variety, but the latter has a brighter red and more attractive 
fruit, is a stronger grower and has a more spreading habit of 
growth. The English Red Jacket is not a strong grower, but has 
given indications of being very productive and has shown but 


very little mildew here. 

Red Robin.—Fruit medium to large, oblong, slightly hairy, light red, 
sweet, not very good. Bush not a strong grower. It has mildewed but 
slightly here. ; 


Red Warrington.— Fruit medium to large, oblong, delicate 
pale red, hairy, sweet, best quality. Bush is a strong grower and 
has mildewed but slightly here. This is also known as Aston’s 
Seedling and Warrington. 


Ringer.—Fruit medium size, nearly round, yellowish-green, smooth, 
sweet, not very good. Bush a moderate grower. it has mildewed but 
very slightly here. 

Roaring Lion.—Fruit medium size, oblong, smooth, light red, sub-acid, 
good. Bush not a strong grower. It mildewed considerably in 1896. 

Rough Red.—fruit medium to large, oblong, slightly hairy, red, acid, 
good. Season early. Bush a strong grower. It has mildewed but slightly 
here., 

Rover.—F ruit large to very large, smooth, poor color, dull green slightly 
tinged with red. Bush not a strong grower. It has mildewed but slightly 
here, 

Rumbullion.—Fruit small to medium, mearly round, slightly hairy, 
green, sweet, good. See figure 49, plate VI. Bush a very strong grower. 
It has mildewed but very slightly here. 

Shiner.—Fruit medium to large, slightly pear-shaped, pale green, smooth, 
sweet, good. Bush makes a moderate growth. It has mildewed but slightly 
here. 

Sir George Brown.—TI'ruit large, oblong, greenish-white, nearly smocih, 
sweet, good. Bush makes a strong growth. It has mildewed considerably 
here.) 

Slaughterman.—Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, red, good. 
Bush not a strong grower. It mildewed considerably in 1896. 


Smiling Beauty.— Fruit medium to large, nearly round, 
greenish-yellow, sweet, best quality. Bush makes a good growth 
and has mildewed but slightly here. 
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Snowdrop.—IFruit medium to large, pear-shaped, smooth, light green, 
sub-acid, fair quality. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed but 
slightly here. 

Speedwell.—Iruit medium to large, nearly, round, nearly smooth, red, 
sweet, fair quality. Bush a moderate grower. It has mildewed very 
slightly here. 

Sportsman.—I"ruit medium size, nearly round, nearly smooth, red, sub- 
acid, good. Bush makes a strong growth and has mildewed but slightly 
here. 

Stella.—Iruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, pale green, sub-acid, 
fair quality. Bush makes a fair growth and has mildewed but slightly 
here. 


Stockwell. — Fruit medium to very large, oblong, smooth, 


light green, sweet, good. Bush a moderate grower. It has mil- 
dewed but slightly here. 


Suceeed. — Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, yellowish- 
green, sweet, good. Bush makes a fair growth and has been free 
from mildew here. It gives indications of being productive. 


Sulphur. — Fruit medium size, round, nearly smooth, fine 
yellow color, sweet, good. Bush a strong grower. It has mil- 
dewed but very slightly here. 


Sunset. — Fruit medium to large, oblong, nearly smooth, 
yellowish green, sweet, best quality. Bush makes a good 
growth and has not mildewed here. 


Tally Ho.— Fruit medium to large, pear-shaped, pale green, 
nearly smooth, sweet, good. Bush makes a strong growth and 


has not mildewed here. 

Telegraph.—I‘ruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, pale green, sweet, 
fair quality. Season late. 

Thatcher.—I’ruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, greenish-yellow, 
sub-acid, good. Season early. Bush makes a fair growth and has mil- 
dewed but slightly here. 

Thomas Williams.—I‘ruit medium to large, oblong, yellow, smooth, 
sweet, very good. Bush makes a fair growth, and has not mildewed here. 

Thompson Seedling.—Received for testing from J. T. Thompson, Oneida, 
N. Y., 1893. Fruit medium to large, round, smooth, yellow, slightly acid, 
fair quality. Has fruited here but one season. Bush a very strong 
grower, and but very slightly affected with mildew here. 
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Thumper. — Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, light 
green, sweet, good. Bush makes a moderate growth and has 
mildewed but slightly here. It gives indications of being very 


productive. 

Tichborne.—Medium to large, oblong, smooth, light red, sub-acid, poor, 
quality. Bush makes a strong growth and has mildewed but very slightly 
here. 

Transparent.—Iruit medium to large, nearly round, nearly smooth, 
light green, acid, poor quality. Bush makes a moderate growth and has 
not mildewed here. So far as tested here it does not seem to be worthy 
of trial for any purpose. 


Triumph. — Received for testing at this Station in 1888 from 
F. C. Biddle, Chad’s Ford, Pa. Fruit large, oblong or roundish, 
pale yellow, smooth, sweet, very good. See figure 66, plate XX. 
See description of Puyallup for comparison of Triumph with that 
variety. Although it has not been as productive here as Welling- 
ton Glory, still it has been considered one of the most desirable 
of the green or yellow varieties of the European class. The bush 
is a strong grower and usually quite free from mildew, although 


it has oceasionally shown a considerable amount of this disease. 

Try Me Oh.—Fruit medium size, oblong, pale green, nearly smooth, 
sub-acid, good. Bush makes a medium growth and has mildewed but 
slightly here. 

Unity.—lruit large and smooth, green, roundish-oblong or pear-shaped, 
sweet, good. See figure 47, plate XVIII. Bush makes a moderate growth 
and has mildewed but very slightly here. ; 

Veteran.—Iruit medium size, pear-shaped, nearly smooth, dark red, 
sweet, poor quality. Bush a fair grower and nearly free from mildew 
here. 

Village Green.—IFruit medium size, oblong, Smooth, pale green, sub- 
acid, good. Bush makes a strong growth and has mildewed but slightly 
here. 

Viper.—Fruit medium size, roundish-oblong, smooth, yellowish-green, 
nearly sweet, fair quality. See figure 46, plate XVIII. Bush makes a 
moderate growth and has mildewed but very slightly here. 

Visit.—Iruit large, oblong, nearly smooth, pale green, sub-acid, fair 
quality. Bush makes a fair growth and has mildewed but very slightly 
here. 

Wakeful.—Iruit medium to large, nearly smooth, yellow, sweet, good. 
Bush makes a moderate growth and has mildewed but slightly here. 

Watson. Watson's \/'ree.—Received for testing in 1893 from Samuel 
Wilson, Mechanicsville, Pa. The bush is a very strong grower with wide- 
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spreading branches. See figures 1 and 2, plate XXII. It has not mil- 
dewed here. It has not been tried here long enough to determine its pro- 
ductiveness. Fruit medium to large, oblong, smooth, dark red, sweet, 
very good. 

Weathercock.—I'ruit large, nearly round, nearly smooth, yellowish- 
green, sweet, good. Bush makes a moderate growth, has shown but slight 
traces of mildew here and gives evidence of being productive. 

Wellington Glory.—This has been the most productive va- 
riety of the European class at this Station during the last four 
years. The average yield in pounds per bush was 13.69 in 1893, 
11.85 in 1894, 6.60 in 1895 and 1.25 in 1896, making an average 
of 8.35 pounds per bush during the past four years. It should 
‘be remembered that the yield of all European gooseberries at 
this Station was very small in 1896 on account of the unusually 
trying climatic conditions of the preceding fall and winter. 

This variety was received here for testing in 1882 from Benj. 
G. Smith, Cambridge, Mass., and again in 1892 from J. Watkins, 
Withington, Eng. The bush makes a very strong growth and 
has usually been troubled but little with mildew although occa-. 
sionally it has suffered quite severely. 

The fruit is attractive in appearance, medium to large, oblong, 
smooth with slight bloom, pale yellow nearly white, sweet, very 
good quality. See figures 44, plate X VIII, and 63, plate XX. 


White Eagle.—Fruit medium to large, oblong or pear-shaped, 
smooth, greenish white, sweet, good. See figures 42 and 48, plate 
XVII. Bush makes a moderate growth and has mildewed but 
slightly here. It gives evidence of being productive. 

White Hare.—I*ruit large, round, smooth, greenish-white, sub-acid; 
good. Bush makes a moderate growth. It has mildewed considerably. 

Whitesmith. —Received in 1888 from Ellwanger & Barry, 
Rochester, N. Y., for testing here, and again in 1892 from J. Wat- 
kins, Withington, England. 

Fruit medium to large, nearly round, smooth; skin thin and 
tender for an English sort, pale yellowish-green. See figures 45, 
plate XVIII, and 62, plate XX. Pulp sweet and very good. Bush 
makes a strong growth. It has mildewed some here. Its aver- 
age productiveness for the past four years at this Station has 
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been below that of Wellington Glory, Industry, Triumph and 
Puyallup, nevertheless it is recommended as a desirable variety 


for the home garden. 

William Watson.—I'ruit medium size, oblong, nearly smooth, yellow, 
sweet, very good quality. Bush makes a moderate growth and has had 
searcely a trace of mildew here. 

Wonderful.—Fruit medium size, round, nearly smooth, dark red, nearly 
sweet, good. Bush makes a moderate growth and has had but a trace of 
mildew here. 

Yaxley Hero.—Fruit medium to large, not uniform in size, nearly 
round, nearly smooth, red, sweet, good. Bush makes a moderate growth 
and has shown but slight traces of mildew here. ; 


SUMMARY. 


In the foregoing list the descriptions of those varieties which 
have thus far attracted especial attention on the trial grounds 
are printed in large type. So far as we are able to judge at pres- 
ent, Industry, Crown Bob and Lancashire Lad are among the best 
of the large European kinds to grow for marketing green fruit. 
Wellington Glory has made an excellent record here and White- 
smith is also generally considered good and productive, but has 
not done as well as Wellington Glory. 

Among the American grown seedlings of the European class 
which have been fruited here Dominion and Triumph deserve 
especial mention as worthy of extended trial. 

It has already been observed that the best of the American 
class of gocseberries are unexcelled in flavor, quality, hardiness 
and productiveness. They do not have the objectionable thick, 
tough skin which is common to varieties of the European class, 
but are inferior to them in size. Downing has long been consid- 
ered the standard of excellence in the American class. Among 
the recently introduced varieties of this class the American Red 
Jacket, Champion and Pearl deserve especial mention. 


PROPAGATION. 


The cultivated varieties of gooseberries cannot be depended on 
to reproduce themselves true from seed, so whenever new plants 
of a variety are wanted it is necessary to divide the plants in 


some way, as by taking suckers, layers or cuttings from it. 
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The remarkable way in which seedlings vary from the parent gooseberry 
is well illustrated by some seedlings of the Industry which have been 
raised at this station. The Industry is an English variety with nearly 
smooth red fruit. Twenty-nine of its seedlings were fruited here in 1893 
and the different plants varied greatly in the color and smoothness of their 
fruit as is shown by the following statement: Wight plants had dark-red 
fruit, eight red, two light red, three pale green, four green shaded with 
yellow, one yellow, two pale yellow, and one nearly white. Nine plants 
had smooth ‘fruit, fourteen nearly smooth, five somewhat hairy and one 
very hairy. The fruit of the different plants also showed great difference 
in size, shape and quality. Figure 1, plate XXI is from a photograph of 
twenty-seven of these Industry seedlings. The Industry appears in the 
basket which is set forward near the center of the front line of the gronp. 
The four baskets in the row at the extreme left contain the native vari- 
eties, Pale Red, Downing, Pearl and Mountain (?) which were placed 
there for comparison with the Industry seedlings. In one plant the color 
of the calyx was pale green; in the others it varied from light to dark red. 
Considerable variation was seen also in the habit of growth and in the 
character of the foliage. While some of the seedlings showed a marked 
resemblance to the parent, each was clearly distinct from it and prob- 
ably none of them will equal it as a desirable kind for cultivation. Occa- 
sionally a gooseberry seedling resembles the parent very closely, as is the 
case with the Pearl, which can scarcely be distinguished from its parent 
the Downing, either in foliage or in fruit, but such instances are excep- 
tional. 

When gooseberries are raised from seed the chances are that 


many of the plants thus secured will not be worth cultivating 
and few or none of them may equal in value the best of the well 
known cultivated sorts. For this reason the practice of growing 
gooseberries from seed can be recommended only to persons 
interested in the origination of new varieties, while those who 
wish to grow gooseberries for home use or for market should 
select for this purpose the best of the kinds which are already 
known in cultivation. Gooseberries are readily grown from seed 
by sowing the seed in boxes or beds as soon as the fruit is ripe. 
The seedlings begin to fruit when three or four years old. As 
previously stated, a gooseberry variety is propagated by taking 
suckers, layers or cuttings from the old plants. 

Propagation from Suckers.—Sometimes gooseberries are propa- 
gated in small quantities by separating rooted canes from old 
plants, but this practice is not followed to any extent except in 
gardens. The plants thus secured will in turn throw up suckers 
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after they are planted, unless the buds are removed from all 
parts of the plant, which are covered by the soil in planting. 

Propagation by Layering.—in the northeastern section of the 
United States the nurserymen commonly propagate all goose- 
berries by mound-layering. They find it the only successful 
method for propagating varieties of the European species, such 
as Industry, Triumph, Whitesmith, etc. American gooseberries, 
such as Downing, Pale Red, Houghton, etc., grow more readily 
from cuttings, but even varieties of this class are in this section 
commonly grown by nurserymen from mound-layers. 

By this method the old plants, called stools, are headed back so 
that they may send out many strong shoots near the surface of 
the eround, as shown in figure 2, plate XXI. When the new 
shoots have become somewhat hardened, which in this section of 
the country occurs about the last of June, they are mounded with 
fresh earth so that they will send out roots. See figure 3, plate 
XXI. The shoots are crowded outwards and the center of the 
stool is covered with earth to a depth of about four inches above 
the bases of the shoots. The mound is packed quite firmly with 
the back of a spade and then covered with loose soil so that it 
will not readily dry out. If they are mounded too early in the 
season the shoots may rot. 

In the fall the earth is taken away from the stools, as shown in 
figure 4, plate X XI, and then the rooted shoots are cut off, care 
being taken to leave good buds on the stools for growing another 
crop of shoots the following season, as shown in figure 2, plate 
XXI. The earth is then thrown over the stools te protect them 
during the winter. Propagation from the old stools under proper 
management may be continued from year to year for an indefi- 
nite period. The rooted shoots are planted at once in well pre- 
pared fertile soil, or they may be tied in bundles and kept till 
spring before being planted, but the former way is preferable. 
The cultivation and pruning is much the same as that described 
hereafter for cuttings. 

Another method of layering, which is occasionally practiced, 


consists in pegging branches to the ground, covering them just 
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back of the tips with fresh earth. In the fall, after the covered 
portion has rooted, it is cut away from the old plant and cared 
for in the way described for other layers. 

Propagation from Cuttings—Gooseberries are readily grown 
from cuttings in England and that method is commonly prac- 
ticed there, but, as has already been explained, the European 
gooseberries are not easily grown from cuttings in this climate. 
Varieties like Pale Red, Downing, etec., which have descended 
wholly or in part from native American species, are sometimes 
propagated from cuttings in this state and are commonly 
grown by this method in some portions of the southern and 
western states. The cuttings, which are about eight inches long, 
are made from the new wood, that is to say, from the new 
shoots of the past season. They should be made as soon as 
the new growth is ripe and hard, which in this section is usu- 
ally soon after the first of October. Some nurserymen make the 
cuttings earlier,even when it is necessary to strip the leaves from 
the canes to do so, because they find it more convenient to do the 
work before the fall delivery season opens. It is thought that 
the hard, well-ripened wood roots more readily and gives a larger 
percentage of good plants than do cuttings which are made from 
immature wood, but when the cuttings are made early in the 
fall, and planted at once, if the season proves favorable, they 
send out roots before winter and are ready to start growth as 
soon as spring opens, which insures a long season for growth, 
and so favors the production of stronger plants than can be 
grown from spring set cuttings. 

When the cuttings are not to be planted before spring they are 
tied in bunches with wire or willows, as twine may rot and break, 
properly labeled and buried in well drained soil. They are set 
in the pit tops downward, so as to keep the top buds dormant 
till planting time, and are covered about six inches deep with 
soil. Trenches are opened if necessary to lead surface water 
away, so that it will not settle around the pit. By covering with 
coarse manure’ or other mulch, while the ground is frozen, the 
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pit may be kept frozen so that the planting of the cuttings may 
be delayed for some time after spring opens. 

Sometimes the cuttings are packed with sand in boxes and 
kept in caves or cellars during the winter, but fall planting in 
this section of the country is generally preferable. 

Cuttings should be planted in well drained, fertile soil, plowed 
from ten to twelve inches deep and made thoroughly mellow. A 
trench about eight inches deep is made with the spade against 
the perpendicular side of which the cuttings are placed from one 
and a half to two inches apart, having the top buds just above 
the surface of the ground. A little earth is then thrown over 
the bases of the cuttings and tramped very firmly. It is very im- 
portant that the soil should be made very firm around the bases 
of the cuttings, but this cannot be done if the trench is filled be- 
fore any tramping is done. After the first layer of earth has 
been tramped the trench is filled and tramped again. 

The cuttings which are planted in the fall should be com- 

pletely covered when the ground begins to freeze to prevent 
heaving by frost. Earth, coarse manure or some other mulch 
may be used. When they are covered with earth there is more 
danger of the cuttings being injured in uncovering them than 
when they are covered with straw or manure. If the cuttings 
are heaved or loosened by the frost the earth should be tramped 
around them after the frost has left the ground in the spring. 
. During the growing season the earth around the cuttings 
should be kept loose and free from weeds by frequent cultiva- 
tion. When the branches begin to start the lower ones should 
be removed so as to leave the stem free from branches to a 
height of about four inches from the ground. 

The plants are commonly grown in the nursery two years 
before being planted in the place where they are to be fruited, 
but the desirability of a plant is not to be determined by its 
size, for strong one-year plants are far preferable to older scrub 
stock even though the latter be much larger in size. 
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FIELD AND GARDEN CULTURE. 


Gooseberries are especially recommended for culture in locali- 
ties where the season is not long enough to ripen grapes success- 
fully. Under good culture they succeed well on a variety of soils. 
In order to have the plants do well the land should be well 
drained and at least fertile enough to grow a first-class crop of 
corn till they come into bearing, after which they should be 
liberally fertilized. It is unreasonable to expect regular crops 
of large fine flavored fruit from bushes which stand in poor soil 
or in tough old sod, where they struggle for existence in ground 
that is crowded with the roots of grass, weeds, trees and shrubs, 
yet it is not unusual to find that such bushes are depended on 
for the family supply of gooseberries. It is much better to give 
gooseberries clean cultivation when they are grown for home 
use the same as when grown for market. On this account it is 
best to plant them so that a horse cultivator may be used in 
keeping the ground mellow and free from weeds. A heavy mulch 
of coal ashes sufficient to keep down the weeds, is better than 
utter neglect. 

As a commercial crop gooseberries are often grown as a second- 
ary crop in well cultivated orchards especially when the orchards 
are young. Abundant yields cannot be secured from gooseber- 
ries set in this way after the orchard trees are large enough to 
shade the bushes and fill the soil with their roots. Sometimes 
gooseberries are set between vineyard trellises or, where the 
vines are grown on the Kniffen system, under the trellises, alter- 
nating with the vines. In the latter position the gooseberries 
are liable to be spotted by the spraying mixture when the vine- 
yard is sprayed. 

Distance apart—When gooseberries are set in vineyards the 
trellises should be at least ten feet apart, thus leaving the goose- 
berries five feet from the trellis when they are planted midway 
between the vineyard rows. The gooseberry plants should then 
stand five feet apart in the row, although some advocate closer 
setting. In orchards they should not be set nearer the trees 
than six feet. In the open field if they are are set so that the 
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FIGURE I.—WATSON, TREE FORM BEFORE 
PRUNING. 
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FIGURE 2.—THE SAME AFTER PRUNING. 
[Both figures reproduced from photographs. ] 
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FIGURE 3.—BUSH FORM BEFORE PRUNING; 
g YEARS PLANTED. 


FIGURE 4.—THE SAME AFTER PRUNING. 
(Both Figures reproduced from Photographs.) 
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cultivator may run both ways, the gooseberries should stand at 
least five by five feet apart. If the cultivator is to run but 
one way the rows should be six feet apart and the plants four 
feet apart in the row. Strong growing varieties may be planted 
at greater distances apart than those just given. 

Planting.—In preparing the plants for setting out the broken 
or bruised parts of the roots should be removed with a clean cut 
because the smooth surface will heal more readily than will the 
rough bruised surfaces. The tops should be shortened to corre- 
spond with the amount of roots. New branches will push out 
later as the roots develop. When the hole is prepared the roots 
should be spread out and covered with an inch or more of earth 
which should be tramped firmly. The hole is then filled and 
after the earth has been tramped again it is covered with a layer 
of loose earth to prevent the rapid evaporation which takes place 
when the hard surface is exposed to the air. 

Pruning.—English writers usually recommend that gooseber- 
ries be trained in tree form, that is, with a single main stem for 
each plant, and that method is largely followed in the old coun- 
try. On account of their neat symmetrical appearance such 
plants are well adapted to well cultivated gardens. Figure 1, 
plate XII, is from a photograph of Whitesmith pruned in this 
way. The bush was planted nine seasons before the photograph 
was taken. Figures 1 and 2, plate XXII, illustrate a younger 
bush of more spreading habit before and after pruning. This 
variety is the Watson. It was planted four seasons before the 
photograph was taken. A bush grown in this form does not pro- 
duce suckers and if it is broken off accidentally it cannot be re- 
newed by letting new sprouts grow, but must be removed and a 
new plant set in its place. After they have borne five or six good 
crops it is generally best to replace them with new bushes, for 
they gradually become less productive than plants which are 
grown in the bush form because the latter may be renewed from 
suckers whenever it is thought desirable to do so. 

To grow bushes in tree form, it is simply necessary to remove 
all buds or eyes from the portion of the cutting or layer which 

22 
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is covered with earth in planting. No underground shoots, or 
suckers, will then be formed and the plant will have but one 
main stem or trunk. By annually cutting back new shoots to 
about three eyes and removing all weak or crowded branches the 
tree form may easily be kept in symmetrical shape. 

For general purposes it is best to set plants that will send up 
suckers. The older canes which have passed their period of 
highest productiveness may then be removed annually and their 
places taken by young vigorous ones which have been allowed to 
grow for this purpose. By this method of renewal, the skillful 
grower may keep his plantation in a high state of productiveness 
for an indefinite period. Including the young canes which are 
to be used for renewal as above suggested there will usually be 
five or six canes to a bush, or even a greater number than this 
with varieties of the American class which have more slender 
canes. Figure 3, plate X XIII, shows the bush form of Industry 
before pruning and after a season of very vigorous growth. 
Figure 4, plate X XIII, shows the same bush after being pruned. 
This bush was planted nine years ago. 

Gooseberries generally require but little pruning during the 
first two or three years after they are planted except to clip a 
few inches off from the strong new shoots and a less amount from 
the less vigorous ones. This may be done at any time after the 
leaves fall. The object is to favor the development of the fruit 
spurs all along the cane. If it is not done the strong buds at 
or near the end of the cane will start into such vigorous growth 
in spring that the lower buds will not start or will make but 
little growth, so that eventually most of the fruiting branches 
and spurs will be developed near the upper end of a long cane 
which, when loaded with fruit, is apt to bend nearly or quite to 
the ground. 

Besides heading in the bushes in the way just described the 
pruning consists in removing weak or broken branches and those 
which have made an excessively vigorous growth. Old canes 
that have passed the age of greatest productiveness, and branches 
that are close to the ground should also be taken away. 
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No definite rule can be given for pruning gooseberries because 
the kind and amount required varies with the individual habits 
and condition of growth of the bush. A little attention each 
year is necessary to keep the bushes in best shape for cultivating, 
spraying, fruit picking and for the free circulation of air through 
and especially underneath the branches. It is a mistake to 
think that the center of the bush must be kept open to let the 
sunlight in as is sometimes advocated. In this climate the fruit 
may be ruined by such unnatural exposure to direct sunlight 
and it is better to have it shaded by the foliage. 

Summer Pruning.—This is sometimes practiced with good re- 
sults. It consists in pinching off the ends of the vigorous shoots 
at the period of active growth in early summer. The object is to 
favor the development of fruit spurs. 

Cultivation—In the spring as soon as the ground is fit to work 
it is our practice to fork lightly into the soil the manure which 
was placed around the plants the fall previous. Shallow culti- 
vation is given near the bushes and somewhat deeper, perhaps 
three or four inches deep, midway between the rows. It is not 
well to disturb the roots by deep cultivation. Frequent shallow 
cultivation is given till about the middle of August when it is 

discontinued so that the growth may be checked and the wood 
become well ripened before winter. 

Fertilizing.— The soil must be kept very fertile in order to 
secure annual heavy crops of fruit and still keep the plants in 
vigorous condition. At this Station gooseberries are grown on a 
rather heavy clay loam and stable manure is used for fertilizing 
them, not only on account of the plant food which it furnishes, 
but also because of its beneficial effect in loosening the soil. One 
or two forkfuls of manure are given to each plant in the fall and 
turned under by shallow cultivation in the spring. For a dis- 
cussion of the use of commercial fertilizers the reader is referred 
to Bulletin 94 of this Station. 


InJuRIovs INSECTS. 


Currant Worm.— The insect that is most troublesome to goose- 
berries in New York state is the larva of a saw fly which is com- 
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monly known as the currant worm. This saw fly has four wings 
and the female is somewhat larger than the common house fly, 
her body being mostly yellow. The front wings are characterized 
by a dark spot in each as shown in the accompanying illustration, 
figure 4, which was prepared from a drawing by Mr. V. H. Lowe, 
Station Entomologist. 

On warm days in early spring these saw flies begin to appear 
and deposit their eggs in chains along the midrib and veins on 
the underside of the leaf. The time of the appearing of the first 
brood extends over a period of several weeks, and later in the 
season a second brood appears so that constant watchfulness is 
necessary to prevent the depredations of these insects. About 
ten days after the eggs are laid they hatch into minute white 
larve, commonly called worms, which feed on the leaves, grow 
rapidly and spread over the bushes often stripping them of foli- 
age ina few days. The growing worms soon assume a light green 
color which afterwards becomes several shades darker. At one 
period of growth they are marked with many black dots. When 
full grown they are about three-quarters of an inch long. 

Early in the season before the fruit has attained much size, 
London purple or Paris green may be used against these insects 
with good success, but later it is best to use powdered hellebore 
which may be applied even when the fruit is ripening without 
any fear of rendering it unfit for food. These substances may be 
dusted on the foliage or applied in the form of a spray. The 
latter method is preferable, especially if many bushes are to be 
treated. The London purple or Paris green should be mixed at 
the rate of one pound to from one hundred and fifty to two hun- 
dred gallons of water. Hellebore is used at the rate of one pound 
to fifty gallons of water. Care should be taken to get fresh helle- 
bore or pure Paris green. When the insects begin to appear the 
poison should be applied at once. 

The currant borer sometimes attacks gooseberry as well as cur- 
rant canes. The adult is a small bluish-black moth with three 
bright yellow bands across the abdomen. It lays the eggs on or 
near the buds and when hatched the larva enters the cane and 


FIGURE 4.—CURRANT SAW-FLY. 
(from Photograph of Drawing by V. H,. Lowe.) 


Fig.6 


GOOSEBERRY LARVA OF 
FRUIT-FLY. SAME. 


Figures 5 and 6 are enlarged about five times after Figures 1 and 3, 
plate 1, Annual Report Maine State College, 1895. 
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bores downward through the pith. There is but one brood a year 
of this insect. Pruning and burning the infested canes in au- 
tumn seems to be the only way to fight it. 

The four-lined leaf bug, or yellow lined currant bug, sometimes 
attacks gooseberries, though more frequently it is found on cur- 
rants. It infests the leaves of the new growth. Slingerland ad- 
vocates* the pruning and burning of the tips of infested shoots 
in autumn, jarring the insects into a dish of kerosene and water 
and spraying the young red nymphs as soon as they appear in 
spring using kerosene emulsion diluted with five parts of water. 

The San Jose scale does much injury when its gets established 
on gooseberries. It has been found on the gooseberry in a few 
localities on Long Island, and it should be especially watched for 
in that section of the state and adjacent territory. For an ac- 
count of its habits and best methods of fighting it the reader is 
referred to Bulletin 87 of this Station. 

The gooseberry fruit fly, also called the currant fly (Hpochra 
Canadensis, Loew.) causes considerable injury to the fruit of cur- 
rants and gooseberries in some sections of the country. Accord- 
ing to Harvey + the adult is a two-winged fly about the size of a 
house fly, pale yellow with dark bands across the wings as shown 
in Fig. 5. The fly appears in June and stings the fruit depositing 
an egg under the skin. This hatches into a small white maggot, 
Fig. 6, which feeds on the seeds and causes the fruit to turn red 
and drop prematurely. When the maggot is full grown it enters 
the ground, pupates and the following June emerges as a fly. 

Speaking of their attacks on currants Harvey sayst{ a radical 
remedy would be to pick the entire crop while green and before 
the flies appear. Since gooseberries are frequently marketed 
green this would seem to be the best method of fighting this 
insect whenever it attacks that fruit. 

We are indebted to Dr. Lintner for the information that this 
insect was noticed in Camden, N. Y., in 1898, and for several 
years previous. Up to the present time it has attracted little 
attention in this state. 


F y Bull FB, Cornell Exp. Station, Oct., 1893. + Annual Rep. Maine State College, 1895; 118 
Aero ; 
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DISEASES. 


Leaf Spot.— The worst of the diseases which attack the native 
varieties of gooseberries is a leaf spot which is due to a fungus 
parasite called Septoria Ribis, Desm. It causes small irregular or 
circular dead spots to appear in the leaves and weakens them so 
that they are apt to fall off. By midsummer or later the bushes 
sometimes lose nearly all their leaves in this way, and whenever 
this happens the vigor and productive power of such bushes 
certainly is lessened. ' 

Pammel, who has treated this disease on black currants, finds* 
that it may be controlled by five applications of Bordeaux mix- 
ture, making the first treatment early in May. In treating goose- 
berries this plan should be changed because the Bordeaux mix- 
ture would stick to the fruit and show plainly enough to injure 
its sale. Since the disease is most troublesome in this section of 
the country after midsummer it seems best to make one spraying 
before the fruit begins to grow and defer the rest of the treat- 
ment till the fruit has been picked, but so far as I know, no 
experiments have been made in treating bearing gooseberry 
bushes to prevent the leaf spot. 

Mildew.—This disease seldom troubles the native varieties, but 
in this country is often destructive to European gooseberries 
and their American grown seedlings. Its attacks have been so 
severe as to largely prevent the cultivation of European goose- 
berries in America in spite of the fact that some of these varie- 
ties bear fruit of largest size, attractive in color and of excellent 
quality. The mildew is a fungus which grows on the surface of 
the green shoots, the foliage and the fruit, injuring the appear- 
ance of the fruit and stunting the diseased shoots. At first it 
has a white, frost-like appearance, but later it covers the affected 
parts with brown, felt-like patches made up of the mildew 
threads and thick-walled, dark spore cases. Figure 4, plate 
XIII, illustrates a mildewed branch of the Industry. It is now 
known that the mildew may be largely prevented by paying 


*Treatment of Currants to prevent Spot Diseases, Bull. 30, Iowa Expt. Station ; 289. 
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attention to sanitary principles in the location, cultivation and 
pruning of the plants and by spraying with fungicides. 

The location should be one that gives good air drainage as 
well as good soil drainage. Low or flat lands, where dews and 
rains do not readily evaporate, or places where the free circu- 
lation of air is prevented by groves, hedges, high fences or other 
obstructions should be avoided. Small gardens with high in- 
closures, and low branched, crowded orchards, especially when 
located on flat lands, furnish ideal conditions for the growth of 
the mildew, because they lack good air drainage. 

It is best to continue frequent shallow cultivation till after the 
fruit is gathered, keeping the ground perfectly free from weeds, 
especially underneath the bushes, where they check the free cir- 
culation of air around the plant. Prune back low, drooping 
branches because they interfere with clean cultivation, and 
their fruit is liable to become spattered with dirt during heavy 
rains. After the first of August cease cultivating, so that the 
new growth may become ripe and hard before winter. The 
ground may be kept free from weeds by mulching, though culti- 
vation is’ preferable. Coal ashes make a good mulch for ecur- 
rants or gooseberries. . 

Spraying to prevent mildew should begin as soon as the buds 
begin to unfold, using one ounce of potassium sulphide for every 
two gallons of water. Repeat the applications at intervals of ten 
days till the fruit is nearly ready to market. Should frequent 
heavy rains occur spray more frequently. Be sure the spray 
reaches all the foliage, especially on the inner and under parts 
of the bush, which are usually slighted. The poisons recom- 
mended for killing the leaf-eating worms, or larvze, may be com- 
bined with the potassium sulphide solution and both may be ap- 
plied at once. The use of Bordeaux mixture is objectionable, 
because it is apt to stick to the fruit and injure its market value, 
even though the application be made several weeks before the 
crop is marketed. 

When Bordeaux mixture is used, the 1-11 formula is recom- 
mended; that is, one pound of copper sulphate and two-thirds 


as much fresh lime, are used to make eleven gallons of the mix- 
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ture. The preparation of Bordeaux mixture is fully explained 
in Bulletin 86 of this Station, which may be had free by applying 
to the Station Director. 


BLACKBERRIES. 


W. PADDOCK. 


The results of the variety tests with Blackberries are given 
below. Most of the varieties came through the winter in good 
condition and set a full crop, which, because of abundant rains, 
they were able to bring to full maturity. The soil is rather 
heavy clay loam, fertilized with stable manure and well tile 
drained. 

The yields, season and ages of the different varieties are 
given in the tables. Brief notes follow which supplement the 
data given in the tables. 


TABLE 1. YIELD OF BLACKBERRIES IN 1896. 


Rank - When | ~ield of In marketable or ishee 
as to NAME. 2 five hills, canes A 
yield. Selma lee anicest condition. _ wine 
iet| Ancient Briton 25---te-2- 1889 | 80014 | July 15 to Ang. 18. 10 
| Shiota ls A hyoeesso ebb sac 1888 | 522 July 17 to Aug. 13. 10 
3) Marly Harvests. sat2-nss2: 1889 | 42144 | Jnly 14 to Aug. 10. 5 
A ACW AIM c creyecisiaere ister eine 1888 | 406 July 14 to Aug, 10. 10 
Duh PSUCCESSH ia Secs BERL Ee 1892 | 27816 | July 17 to Aug. 21. 10 
G@ Snyder =o. cee ease ege ||) paOleo iil yal oy ton) mlivarsile 0 
fel Merserea ul). 20 Le ae ok 1893 | 25046 | July 15 to July 21. 0 
See DVO lye oe aren serene erie 1888 | 245 July 17 to Aug. 10. 5 
ORe LOT dat Os elgrstone sete a erro 1892 | 234 July 17 to Aug. 18. 10 
LORS) Mines ais kyo sony ero eye ae 1889 | 226 July 15 to Aug. 10. 40 
De AWihSOU Tesecc ee oee se eee 1893 | 173% | July 21 to Aug. 13. 25 
Ups |B Ora doje gsi). oe clk 1890 | 165% | July 14 to Aug. 10. 5 
TSM there ctsccas ance ese 1891 | 147% | July 17 to Aug. 15. 15 
LES alkGlminitaplhy eee Sano eee ame 1888 | 117% | July 17 to Aug. 15. 5 
WS incolne sac eae eee: cece 1888 | 115 July 17 to Aug. 13. 0 
1G |; Dorchesters: Sih sale 1889 | 108144 | July 13 to July 31. 40 
ig NM SARTOLG cmc eee ee 1894 | 107 July 21 to Aug. 13. 0 
18 | Early Mammoth ..........| 1892 | 103 July 15 to Aug. 13. 75 
NOW| PATIO) ccceuce eccepyee ne toate 1893 961g | July 15 to Aug. 10. 10 
20 rH BATRA Oss cietic ne locate Se 1888 80 July 17 to Aug. 3. 10 
Zt soWiachusetti-s.- tse sons tos 1889 6814 | July 14 to Aug. 10. 3 
22a. Woodland) sseseaenesec sees 1892 6216 | July 21 to Aug. 13. 50 
Ome Sat liye WD Syosset = see 1892 47146 | July Tto July 21. 10 
a WOVelitee coe cce rer see ee cee 1892 34 July 27 to Aug. 10. 50 
25) SF Carlon eee ne scsce cee ctee ee 1840 30 July 17 to Aug. 3. 10 
26 Westenn inrun phe eee 1894 11 July 17 to July 29. 10 
27a Black Chief ).2u tee se aoe 1893 9 July 24 to Aug. 10. 5 
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‘ Notes ON VARIETIES. 


The following brief notes will supplement the data given in 
the tables. More complete descriptions of the older varieties 
may be found in former bulletins and reports of this Station. 

Agawam has been fruited here several seasons and has proven 
to be quite satisfactory. The canes are medium size but vig- 
orous; fruit medium size, good quality. 

Ancient Briton is a standard variety in many localities. It 
has always done well on our grounds, and this season it was 
by far the most productive of all. . The fruit is only of medium 
size. 

Barnard is not worth propagating in this locality. 

Black Chief, received from J. H. Haynes, Delphi, Ind., 1893. 
Canes rather small but vigorous, green, with numerous small 
prickles. Berries medium size, roundish, grains medium, core 
small, sweet, good quality. Last season all varieties were so 
badly winter killed that the crop was a failure, so this season 
we obtained the first record of yield that we have of this variety. 
It ranks twenty-seventh in productiveness, yielding nine ounces. 

Carlo is evidently not suited to this locality. It ranks twenty- 
fifth in productiveness. 

Dorchester is one of the old varieties. It took first rank as 
to yield in 1893, but this season it proved to be less hardy than 
many other kinds. | 

Early Harvest has been quite satisfactory on our grounds, be- 
ing but little injured by the winter, and producing satisfactory 
crops. The berries are rather small for marketing. 

Early King ripened its first fruit a week earlier than did any 
other variety, but as is usual with early varieties, it is unpro- 
ductive, while the fruit is medium or below in size. 

Early Mammoth is too tender to be grown in this locality 
without protection. It very much resembles Wilson Jr. Many 
of the berries are imperfect, and vary from small to largest size. 

Eldorado was injured but little by the winter, and was only 
moderately productive. The fruit is medium size. 
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Krie has been only moderately productive on our soil. The 
fruit varies from medium to large. 

Ford No. 1. From F. Ford & Son, Ravenna, O. We have 
not fruited this variety long enough to decide as to its merits, 
but it is considered worthy of further testing. It was moder- 
ately productive this season, and was injured but comparatively 
little by the winter. The fruit is from medium to large and of 
good quality. 

Fruitland. From W. N. Scarf, New Carlisle, O.. The canes 
were injured twenty-five per cent. by the winter, and it stands 
twenty-eighth in productiveness. Evidently it is not suited to 
this locality. 

Kittatinny has been as hardy as most varieties on our soil, 
but is only moderately productive. 

Lincoln is not as good as other varieties for this locality. 

Lovett was injured fifty per cent. by the winter. It is unpro- 
ductive here. 

Luther is no improvement on better known varieties. 

Mersereau is a new variety, said to be a seedling of Snyder. 
The canes were uninjured by the winter, and it stands seventh 
in productiveness this season. The berries are large, long and 
rather irregular, with medium grains, quality good, mildly sweet, 
sprightly; canes medium size, with medium prickles, vigorous 
and hardy. A promising variety. 

Minnewaski is not hardy here. It ranks tenth in productive- 
ness, although the canes were injured fifty per cent. by the 
winter. 

Sanford. Received from C. W. Graham, Afton, N. Y. Has 
not been sufficiently tested to determine its merits, but it is 
not a promising variety. 

Snyder is one of the hardiest of blackberries. The canes are 
of the largest size, vigorous and productive. Much of the fruit 
averages small in size, and many of the berries turn to a dull, 
brownish-red color when ripe, which makes them unattractive. 
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Stone Hardy was injured but little by the winter, and takes 
second rank as to productiveness this season. The fruit is of 
medium size and good in quality. 

Success is considered to be worthy of further testing on ac- 
count of its hardiness, productiveness and good-sized fruit. 

Taylor is not as good for this locality as are some of the other 
well-known varieties. It is moderately productive of small to 
medium sized fruit. 

Wachusett is unproductive here. 

Wilson Jr. has a low habit of growth and its canes need pro- 
tection in winter. The berries vary from medium to very large, 
some of them being imperfect. 

Woodland was injured fifty per cent. by the winter. The ber- 
ries are medium size. 


The following is a list of blackberries growing on Station 
Grounds in 1896. 


Agawam. Luther. 
Ancient Briton. Maxwell. 
Barnard. Mersereau. 
Black Chief. Minnewaski. 
Carlo. New Rochelle. 
Childs Tree. Ohmer. 
Dorchester. Piasa. 

Early Cluster. Reyner. 
Harly Harvest. Sable Queen. 
Early King. Sanford. 
Early Mammoth. Snyder. 


Eldorado. Stone Hardy. 
Erie. Success. 
Evergreen. Naylor. 

Ford No. 1. Wachusett. 
Fruitland. Western Triumph. 
King. Wilson Early. 
iKNittatinny. Wilson Jr. 
Lincoln. Woodland. 


Lovett. 
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DEWBERRIES. 


W. PADDOCK. 


The value of dewberries for commercial purposes lies in the 
fact that their fruiting season is earlier than the blackberries. 
Ripening as they do before the blackberries, their large size and 
attractive appearance usually command for them a ready sale. 
As a class the cultivated dewberries are less productive than the 
blackberries, and bear larger fruit of poorer quality. In this 
locality they require winter protection which is easily given 
them by throwing a few shovelfuls of earth on the prostrate 
vines. 

The only variety that has as yet attained any commercial 
importance is the Lucretia. 

Austin Improved, from J. W. Austin, Pilot Point, Texas, is a 
new candidate for public favor. It produced a few fruits this 
season which were of the largest size and good in quality. This 
is a promising variety. 


TABLE [I. YIELD OF DEWBERRIES IN 1896. 


Yield of row 
Rank as to yield. NAME. 20 feet long, | In marketable condition. 
ounces. 
ee erence oe oat MCTOvIa sees eee eet 314 July 2 to August 3. 
Dp eo eS Sac seine WPAN SA scaesassaccoe | 9014 | June 30 to July 24. 
Seneca eeie eee {: Bartell. Saker ee sapeeea 82 June 30 to July 25. 
mee INR iad 0 wieis | Austin proved eas syoss)|| Secciecke sec) |) &octesee eee eee 


The following is a list of dewberries growing on the Station 
grounds in 1896, not including Station seedlings: 


Austin. Lucretia. 
Bartel. Mammoth. 
Bauer. Maynard. 
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RASPBERRIES. 


W. PADDOCK. 


The raspberry crop was very satisfactory this season; this 
was no doubt due to the fact that most of the varieties came 
through the winter with but little injury and the weather condi- 
tions were favorable to the setting and maturing of a large crop 
of fruit. The soil on which they are grown here is a rather 
heavy clay loam, well tile drained and fertilized with stable 
manures. 


Brack RAspPBERRIES. 


TaBLE IJI. List oF BLACK RASPBERRIES FRUITED IN 1896, wiTH A Com- 
PARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE PERCENTAGE OF EARLY AND LATE YIELD OF 
EACH VARIETY. 


Per cent | Percent} Per 
Rati ‘ When Yield of of crop of crop |cent of 
as to NAME. Sat row 25 | picked | picked | canes 
yield. ‘feet long.) before after | winter 
June 30. | July 15. | killed. 
il! MOM Girercee oases tosmicm a «eins. | 1893 3931, i 1 5 
2 ipl Onnh. ste... Seeder beasets ee = | 1893 388 5 5 5 
3 BAD COCKRINO Dike vetaetaeces aces | 1893 323 6 4 5 
4 Pioneers os) she Mowat fale | 1894 29114 13 1 5 
5 RGIS eee a Set ataense art 2 52 | 1893 267 3 3 5 
Gi |) OLGA SS ae SoS coe eee | 1893 244 0 20 10 
7 Poscharswy NO. 19 3-3. - jetie a= | 1894 249 10 2 0 
OMBIPLOSChaTShYy) NOe Oc cane a= ana) 1804 22114 29 0 5 
GUPPATELIC See iy. aon va rest ree a8 | 1893 | 217% 2 7 5 
10 WWIG CCR ESS S Bases Speen | 1894 | 204 0 24. 5 
11 Hopkinsls.2ssste + <s4ee eases 1894 193 20 6 5 
12 BAUCOCK) INOW Os scisa-e isc a eisia== 2 | 1893 177 0 6 10 
sme PHT KA) socio csc cicteeacces ses Seo loos 168 24 0 5 
12) |) (ORGY BYER Reo Oo aee conpOpe aaE | 1894 159 0 26 5 
15 POSCRGTSKY NO ri diac =~ ones == | 1894 147 29 0 0 
Gate LOMNRENG INOW eo Ieaes see se se | 1894 142 4 0 2 
17 | Haynes Seedling .-- 2422-2222. | “893A | 189 0 13 25 
18 BaIMerees nets tek scwice sinuses 1894 136 9 4 0 
1. OWS, G2 ey EES Se Seis Sees eae 1893 9714 0 5 0 
20m POOVettiass4su-he-teuicoeces coke 1893 9314 6 3 5 
ME ESI0th: NOM ao 2) oo Saw ee Stites 1893 83 iy 0 0 
DOM EBULPCOCK NOM soaces wccicacreees | 1893 73% 0 13 5 
23 | American Everbearing.......- | 1893 65 35 0 5 
24 WOtta apace asic teem e ccare soe 1893 5a 0 21 10 
JOM @ATMAD as ede sale oetececes abe: | 18938 52 2 5 5 
POP PO RLY EIDELY oan ccmadde wom pica 1893 441 39 0 0 
at | Manwaring No.l. .2.-...--2-- 1895 3 0 0 15, 


| 
| 


’ 
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Early Black Raspberries. 

The majority of the black raspberries ripened a large propor- 
tion of their crop between the dates of June 30 and July 16. 
Those varieties that ripened a fifth or more of their crop before 
June 30 may be called early for this season. 


TABLE IV.—EaAaRLY BLack RASPBERRIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
YIELD BEFORE JUNE 30TH. 


Date of first | Yield before lyi nk as to 

ae picking. hee gn eer 
Roschearsky No. QU Ss sts. tl Se June 23 65 2214 7 
Boscharsliy NO dean cm acte~ cee June 23 42 147 14 
Mie Karas sense Soohas cee ease ee June 24 41 163 12 
ODIs arco e iota cle \eccicce eee June 25 39 193 10 
American Everbearing.-....----- June 23 22 65 22 
SLY MADLY ce <ciose eto ee eee June 24 17 44} 25 


Of the above varieties Poscharsky No. 3, Poscharsky No. 9, 
American Everbearing and Spry Early are not as good for this 
locality as are other well known sorts. 

Eureka is an early berry of large size, firm and of good color 
and quality. As is usual with very early; varieties it is only 
moderately productive. 

Hopkins is also of large size, moderately firm and of good 
quality. Both of these varieties received favorable notice in our 
report for 1895. 

Late Black Raspberries. 
Again referring to table III. we find four varieties ripened a 


fifth or more of their crop after July 15. These may be called 


late for this season. - 
TABLE V.—LATE BLACK RASPBERRIES ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THEIR 
YIELD AFTER JULY 15TH. 
ab op ae iS | vi ld st. 
Date of last | *16C 4iter | otal yield, | Rank as to 
NAME. picking. | oa ae! ounces, total yield. 
Malllgitteec eee ese ee Stee eee July 27 59 204 9 
Ohio so 2 6 soa ae cslnaaeeese July 23 494 244 5 
Onondarar. . 2.52022 -~ dace) eeu 41 159 13 
Motta: S24. = 252 tases ba toeeeeees July 23 12 57 23 
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Mills has received favorable notice in former reports of this 
Station. Its fruit is somewhat larger than that of the Ohio, of 
good quality, firm and somewhat seedy. It is worthy of a trial 
as an evaporating berry. 

Ohio is one of the standard varieties, and is much used for 
evaporating. It does not thrive in many localities. 

Onondaga has also received favorable notice in former reports. 
The berries are large and attractive and of good quality. 

Lotta is only moderately productive of medium size fruit. 

Artic is moderately productive of medium to large size frult. 

Babcock No, 3 is an attractive berry of large size, good quality 
and somewhat seedy. It was moderately productive this season. 

Babcock No. 5 received favorable notice in last year’s report. 
This season it takes third rank as to productiveness; the fruit 
is medium to large in size, good quality and attractive m 
appearance. , 

Carman has received favorable notice in former reports of this 
Station as an early berry. The plants now in fruiting for some 
reason have not done well, so that this year’s record cannot be 
regarded as showing what the variety is really worth. 

Haynes Seedling as grown here has shown no points of superi- 
ority over well known kinds. 

Hilborn has been fruited here since 1890, and has been very 
satisfactory as a mid-season berry. The fruit is large, attractive 
and of good quality. 

Kansas ranks fourth in productiveness this season. It has 
become quite popular in many sections as a productive market 
berry. 

Lovett produces large, attractive fruit, but it has not been 
productive enough here to warrant its being recommended for 
extensive planting. 

Manwaring No. 1 though planted ‘in the fall of 1893, the plants 
haye not yet become established. Much of the fruit dried up on 
the bushes this season. 

Mohler is said by many to be identical with Eureka. This 
season Eureka ripened its first fruit fully a week earlier, and 
was much less productive than Mohler. The fact that the 
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Eureka plants are younger, and that the two varieties occupy 
different locations in the plat may have influenced both the 
season of ripening and the yield. 

Older produced its full crop this year, and ranks eighteenth 
in productiveness. It should be further tested before deciding 
as to its merits. 

Palmer also bore its first full crop this season, and stands 
seventeenth in productiveness. It holds a high rank in many 
places. 

Pioneer produced its first full crop this year. The berries 
are medium size, good black color, moderately firm, fair flavor 
and quality. The canes are moderately vigorous. 

Smith No. 2 has as yet shown no points of excellence. It 
takes twentieth rank as to productiveness this season. 

Townsend No. 2 was unproductive this season, but it should 
be tested longer before being rejected. 


PuRPLD RASPBERRIES. 


TABLE VI. List oF PURPLE RASPBERRIES FRUITED IN 1896, WITH A CoM- 
PARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE PERCENTAGE OF EARLY AND LATE YIELD OF 
EAcH VARIETY. 


rs Per cent. Per cent.: 
Rank as When pee of crop of crop oe chu 

to NAME. set. feet long, picked pied winter 
yield ounces. ‘iin ae Y | killed. 
(on eCardinall:ss-c2s.526- 1893 590 4 14 5 

2 Addisonecsseser see olS893 3824 24 0 25 

3 Columbran2222.2- 1894 382 0 25 55 

4 Shafferte. 2202-822 1893 239 0 aL 45 

5 Beckwith Seedling ..| 1894 188 0 40 3 

6 | Smith Purple...... 1895 1714 23 2 0 

7 Redteldess.ceessee 1895 1064 0 10 0 


Addison is not as valuable as are some of the other varieties. 
While it has been productive, much of the fruit is small and 
imperfect. 

Beckwith Seedling is very late, but unless it proves to be much 
more productive than this season’s test would indicate, it will 
not compare favorably with other vareties for this locality. 

Cardinal was by far the most productive of the purple berries. 
The fruit is large, soft and juicy, and not so dark colored as 
Shaffer. 
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Columbian was winter-killed fifty-five per cent., but still it 


- 


ranks third in productiveness among the purple varieties. It 
produced its first crop last year and ranked second in produc- 
tiveness among all the raspberries. 

Redfield is said to be a very vigorous grower in some locali- 
ties, but it makes only a moderate growth here. The fruit is 
medium size, dull purple, soft, sub-acid, and fair quality. Thus 
far it shows no points of superiority over better known sorts. 

Shaffer has long been the standard purple berry. The canes 
are quite susceptible to attacks of anthracnose in some localities. 

Smith Purple was received from Bb. F. Smith, Lawrence, Kan., 
1891, but it has since been transplanted so that the plants have 
never become established. It shows no indication of being any 
improvement on better known varieties for this locality. 


Rep RASPBERRIES. 
TABLE VII. List oF RED RASPBERRIES FRUITED IN 1896, WITH A COMPARA- 
TIVE STATEMENT OF THE PERCENTAGE OF KARLY AND 
LATE YIELD OF EACH VARIETY. 


Yield of |Per cent.|Per cent.| Per 
Rank When | matted | of crop | of crop | cent. of 
as to NAME. Set row 25 | picked | picked | canes 
yield. ; feet long,| before after winter 

ounces. | July 1. | July 22. lled. 

i Priderofs Kent 222625 ecnnse 1893 555 6 16 0 

2 Cuthbert -.-....- areieteisetsi eres 1892 535 0 21 5 

Pa Oya GHUCD ss pe osc, < a a0 1892 452 0 34 25 

4 DEM OO acsosSSepcser cS sbereccc 1894 42116 1 ilf/ 0 

Pe OUC OM: soser sacs ses soe cic a. 1894 412 1 24 0 

Dee PROMOMA ie s.s.c=c-1s 5-6 come 1892 405 23 2 0 

7 Glare ates sarisiects sqjeina eccie 1894 380 3 15 0 

8 UVTI 0 SSaderoeseoee ea eee aaa 1892 37816 1 22 5 

4) || QUEIce see ToocasepseneDor 1893 354 ) 39 0 
OME RPMI GD: c.2.5,<5):h\od osyeleers~ = ote 1892 33814 4 7 0 
M1 (CTOs Se Eeicks e S eRe eee ese 1893 33614 42 0 0 
12 [GTS Coepee ces Cale coaaeres 1894 302 0 14 5 
13 LAUR G fora seteret oars mile. aren ene = 1893 29246 3 22 0 
143) Brandywine -vs.2scs2ti. 222. 1892 281 0 32 0 
REPRE MANCC 2a ca)soe soe aos ees ; 1893 | 2671¢ | 4 6 0 
TI ONL GC eye eee ee ee 1893 2551 | 0 25 0 
wm) Miller Woodland... ........ 1892 23914 0 1S 10 
AM Seselips lie Neos A fi aay sala Ce Sas wrmnsine Sci 1894 246 1 13 0 
19 (Ph OmMpsOMisesae = ease te clots c 1892 205 1 13 25 
20 DI ee = costs eee as Saese 1893 176 19 1 0 
21 INaiomiss 2 Se neto een eensae ses 1893 155 0 40 40 
PUP Me LIMSON DEAN bY = .c.eeets oe store 1893 ; 93 0 15 2 
DOMME SIPPLIGIVG . 2.60 e cet annnno.| 1894 | 4512 0 22 60 
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Early Red Raspberries. 


The larger part of the crop of red raspberries was picked be- 
tween the dates of July 6 and July 23. Those varieties that pro- 
duced a considerable portion of their fruit before July 6 may 
be called early. Table VII shows three varieties that may be 
classed in this list. These are given below in Table VIII. 


TABLE VIII. EARLY VARINTIES RANKED ACCORDING TO THEIR YIELD BEFORE 
UY "6: 


| 


NAME Date of first pigiaibefene Total yield, | Rank as to 
ape picking. eae ounces, total yield. 
Wie =. Seats ws cee Se te 8 June 23 143 33616 11 
ROM Oana oe ene ccs. 5 Eee June 23 94 405 | 6 
Preset were sense tee eee eee June 25 55 176 21 


Cline was very satisfactory this season as an extra early berry; 
the fruit is of medium size and good quality. 

Pomona is valuable as a home or local market berry. It is 
always productive, of good color and quality, but too soft to 
ship long distances. 

Pride has been moderately productive in former years, but 
this season it ranks twenty-first in productiveness. Not as good 
as others for this locality. 


Late Red Raspberries. 


Observing July 23 as the end of mid-season, we may class 


those varieties that yielded a fifth or more of their crop after 
this date among the late berries. 


a 
Y 
" 


~ 


. ' 
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TABLE TX. Late VARIETIES RANKED ACCORDING TO THEIR YIELD AFTER 


JULY 22. 

Date of last | Yield after | qotal yield, | Rank as to 

NAME picking. pew ee oun eos: total yield. 
meen Onurch,-... «-....+2-.| “Aug. 10 153 452 3 
TENE ee Se ee aes Aug. 10 139 354 9 
DEC's aicinin mnie: carne Aug. 3 auld 535 2 
MIRO Eria% Citactis =o Cie Aug. 6 99 412 5 
‘Si SSH = es es es Aug. 6 85 37814 8 
Brandy wine.) i 052 sbelh Aug. 6 74 281 15 
GA SIs nie win cin siecle aae Sm ai Aug. 6 65 25516 17 
a eee ee July 31 64 29244 13 
ISELIN Se ae ee Aug. 10 52 155 22 
BO POCIAMIVE, smo c2-- 222 oe os Aug. 6 10 4516 | 24 


Brandywine is one of the standard old varieties, but it has 
never been productive on our grounds. 

Cuthbert is one of the most satisfactory of the red berries for 
home and local market. It is always productive; the berries 
are of large size and of very good quality. 

Harris has received favorable notice in former reports of this 
Station. The plants now in bearing have not become fully es- 
tablished, so that this, year’s yield is below the average. 

Loudon produced its first full crop this season and ranks fifth 
in productiveness among the red berries, many of which have 
been longer established. The fruit is large, of bright red color 
and will evidently stand shipping well. It was uninjured by the 
winter. 

Naomi is of no particular value for this loeality. 

Olathe ranks second in yield among the late berries this sea- 
son and ninth among all the red berries. It has been satisfac- 
tory as a late berry in former years. 

Royal Church is valuable only for home use. 

Superlative is not yet established, but it produced a small 
amount of fruit. The berries are of the largest size, light red 
color, juicy and moderately firm. It has the peculiar flavor of 
the English berries, which is much esteemed by some, but it is 
not relished by those persons who regard the Cuthbert as the 
standard of quality. 
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Mid-Season Varieties. 


Clarke is one of the most productive of the old varieties. It 
is valuable for home use only. 

Crimson Beauty is of no value in this locality. 

I. X. L. shows no points of superiority. 

King produced its first crop of fruit this season. [ff it proves 
to be productive it will no doubt be valuable for a mid-season 
market berry on account of the size and color of the fruit. 

Miller Woodland is unproductive here. 

Pride of Kent was the most productive of the red raspberries 
this season, and the canes were uninjured by the winter. The 
berries are too soft to bear shipping. 

Reliance is of but little worth as tested here. 

Talbot ranks fourth in productiveness this season. It is valu- 
able for local market or the home garden. 

Thompson is not productive here. 

Turner is noted for its hardiness. It is moderately productive 
here; the fruit is medium in size and of good quality. 


YELLOW RASPBERRIES. 


TABLE X. List oF YELLOW RASPBERRIES FRUITED IN 1896, WirH A COMPARA- 
TIVE STATEMENT OF TILE EARLY AND LATE YIELD OF EACH VARIETY. 


Yiela of | Per cent. Per cent.! pop cent. 
Rank as to NAME. | Vite | rte cer oi Bi oi coe 210 canes 
yield. | set. 25 feet long, BenorS STREr winter 
| ounces. July 3. | July 21. killed. 
TD — — —_——_——__—_ — | — 
I oh Sea ae ap @arolitve: #). oases 5532 1892 651 2 25 0 
Db ey ree Golden Queen..-..--- 1892 3384 | 0 | 17 0 
SSE LE ee Crystabetaccs somes 1893 231 LOM. 8 15 
ed eae Golden Thornless.--..| 1893 153 22 | Low} 2 
er soe es ale MORMON Ge eectecincnae 1893 1224 13 | 16 | ies 
esse aeee ChamiplainyJ22- secon. | 1893 86 3 | ThR| 20 


The yellow raspberries are valuable only for the home garden 
or local market. Caroline, Golden Queen and Crystal have been 
the most satisfactory, and for several seasons Caroline has been 
the most productive raspberry on our grounds, 
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The following is a list of raspberries grown at this Station in 


1896, not including the Station seedlings: 


Addison. 
American Everbearing. 
Arctic. 

Babcock No. 8. 
Babcock No. 5. 
Babcock No. 9. 
Beckwith Seedling. 
Black Diamond. 
Brandwine. 
Cardinal. 
Carman. 
Caroline. 

Clarke. 

Cline. 
Champlain. 
Columbian. 
Coutant No. 1. 
Coutant Ne. 2. 
Crimson Beauty. 
Cromwell. 
Crystal, 

Hnglish Giant. 
Eureka. 

Gault. 

Golden Prague. 
Golden Queen. 
Golden Thornless. 
Gregg. 

Harris. 

Haynes Seedling. 
Hilborn. 
Hopkins. 

lis 3:59) DE 

Kansas. 
Kenyon. 

King. 

Koch No. 1. 
Lawrence. 
Lotta. 

Loudon. 

Lovett. 
Manwaring No. (. 
Marlboro. 


Miller. 

Miller Woodland. 
Mills. 

Mohler. 

Morrison Seedling. 
Naomi. 

Ohio. 

Older. 

Olathe. 
Onondaga. 
Orange. 

Palmer. 

Perey. 

Phoenix. 

Pioneer, sce Progress. 
Pomona. 
Poscharsky No. 3. 
Poscharsky No. 9. 
Poscharsky No. 10. 
Pride. 

Pride of Geneva. 
Pride of Kent. 
Progress. 

Reder. 

Redfield. 

Red Sweet. 
Reliance. 

Royal Church. 
Sarah. 

Shaffer. 

Smith No. 2. 
Smith Purple. 
Spry Harly. 
Success. 

Superb. 
Superlative. 
Nalbot. 
Teletaugh. 
Thompson. 
Townsend No. 2. 
‘Turner. 
Vermont. 

Viking. 
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Whyte No. 6. Whyte No. 17. 
Whyte No. 7. Woodland. 


Whyte No. 13. 
STRAWBERRIES. 


W. PADDOCK. 


Strawberries are grown on the Station grounds in matted rows. 
Plants are set in either spring or fall, according as they are re- 
ceived. As soon as the ground freezes in the early winter the 
plants are covered with a few inches of straw or coarse manure. 
‘When growth starts in the spring most of the covering is re- 
moved from the beds, enough being left to serve as a light mulch 
and to prevent the berries from becoming soiled. 

In the following notes the imperfect or pistillate varieties are 
marked “ P,’”’ while the perfect or staminate varieties are marked 
“S$.” The blossoms of the pistillate varieties produce no pollen 
and on this account are unable to form any fruit when planted 
by themselves. The flowers of the staminate varieties produce 
pollen and so are able to form fruit of themselves. In any plan- 
tation where pistillate varieties are used, staminate varieties that 
blossom at the same time should be set in every third or fourth 
row in order that all may be well supplied with pollen. ‘Too 
great stress cannot be laid on having plenty of good pollen pro- 
ducers that blossom at the same time as do the varieties which 
they are to fertilize. For example we would not expect that 
Michel would make a good fertilizer for Bubach because the 
former is usually in full bloom by the time the first blossoms 
of the latter are open. 

The yield of strawberries on the Station grounds as well as in 
many localities throughout the state was very unsatisfactory this 
season. This result was brought about by a variety of causes, 
among which may be mentioned the dry season of 1895, the 
severe winter following, and the very dry weather early this 
spring. Copious rains later brought on the crop in this locality 
much better than was at first anticipated. Though such seasons 
are discouraging from a financial point of view, yet they are not 


without value, as they aid in determining our reliable varieties, ~ 


prt te 
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But after all the value of a variety is entirely a local question 
and no grower should plant largely of any kind until it has first 
been tested in his locality, as the number of varieties that suc- 
ceed well in a large number of localities is very small. Yet 
variety tests are not without value as the results obtained in one 
locality may justly serve as an indication of what the variety 
will do in other portions of the state. While the results pub- 
lished in this bulletin cannot be regarded as being conclusive, 
they are an indication of what the berries are worth. 

In the following pages the varieties that were fruited 1n one- 
year-old beds are discussed first, next those that fruited in 
spring-set two-year-old beds and last the varieties in fall-set two- 
year-old beds. 


NOTES ON VARIETIES ON ONE-YEAR-OLD BEDS. 


Beecher, H. W., S. — From Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va. 
Fruit large, roundish wedge shape, scarlet color, poor quality, 
firm; fruit stems short; foliage good; runners abundant. Not 
productive this season. 

Bissell, P.— From Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va. Blossoms 
with Sharpless. Fruit medium to large, round, inclined to conic, 
light scarlet color, firm, quality fair. Fruit stems long, prostrate; 
foliage good, runners abundant. It ranks first in productiveness 
among the varieties fruited here for the first time in 1896. Con- 
sidered worthy of further testing. 


Canada Wilson, S. — From Birdseye & Son, Hopewell, N. Y. 
Evidently a strain of the old Wilson. Fruit small to medium. 
good scarlet color, roundish conic, very firm, quality good. Foli- 
age good, runners abundant, fruit stems long prostrate. Pro- 
ductive and firm, but too small to be profitable. 

Champion of England, S. — From R. S. Johnston, Shorts- 
ville, N. Y. Fruit medium to large, irregular wedge shape, bright 
scarlet color, moderately firm, fair quality. Fruit stems medium 
length; runners abundant; foliage moderately good. A large 
and attractive berry when well grown but it has not done well 
on the Station grounds. 
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Columbian, S.—From W. F. Allen, Salisbury, Md. Plants 
vigorous, runners abundant, fruit stems medium; fruit small to 
medium, roundish, light scarlet color, firm, fair quality. Its rank 
as to yield cannot be given this season. 


Earliest, S.—From Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va. Among 
varieties fruited for the first time this season Earliest takes 
eighth place as to productiveness. This is a good showing when 
we take into account the fact that it produced a greater per 
centage of its crop early in the season than did any other variety. 
Fruit medium or below in size, roundish conic, light scarlet color, 
firm, fair quality. Foliage good, fruit stems short, runners 
abundant. Deserves further testing. 


Eleanor, S.—From Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va. Fruit me- 
dium or above, roundish, bright scarlet, firm, good quality; run- 
ners abundant, fruit stems medium, plants vigorous. Product- 
iveness cannot be given this season. An early variety and 
worthy of further testing. 


Enormous, P.—From Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va., and W. 
fF. Allen, Salisbury, Md. Runners abundant, fruit stems medium, 
foliage good. Fruit large to very large, irregular wedge shape, 
bright scarlet color, firm, quality fair. Though only moderately 
productive this season it should be tested further on account 
of its size and attractive appearance. 

Hersey, S.—Irom S. Hersey, Higham, Mass. Fruit small to 
medium in size, roundish with a slight neck, light scarlet color, 
firm, fair quality. Fruit stems medium, runners abundant, plants 
vigorous. Productiveness cannot be given this season. 

Hull No. 3, S—From HE. J. Hull, Olyphant, Pa. Plants moder- 
ately vigorous, runners abundant, fruit stems medium. Fruit 
large roundish, light scarlet color, firm, good quality. Rank as 
to yield cannot be given this season. 

Maple Bank, S.—/F rom H. B. Stevenson, Lowville, Canada. 
Blossoms with Sharpless. Plants vigorous, runners abundant, 
fruit stems medium. Fruit medium to very large, roundish 
wedge shape, good dark scarlet color, firm, fair quality. Pro- 
ductiveness cannot be given this season, but on account of its 
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: size and attractive appearance it is considered worthy of further 
testing. 

Margaret, S.—From M. Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, O. Medium 
size, inclined to conic, dark scarlet color, firm, fair quality. Fruit 
stems short, runners abundant, foliage moderately vigorous. 

“The plants have not done very well this season. 

Mary, P.—From Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va. Blossoms 
with Gandy. Very few runners, foliage good, plants strong and 
vigorous, fruit stems medium. Fruits large to very large, irreg- 
ular in shape, many of them being coxcombed, firm, good quality. 
Its rank as to productiveness cannot be given this season. 


Murray, P.—From Thompson's Sons, Rio Vista, Va. Foliage 
good, runners abundant, fruit stems medium length, productive. 
Fruit medium to large, dark scarlet color, roundish, firm, fair 
quality. Not productive this season in a one-year-old bed. 

Omega, P.—From Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va. Blossoms 
with Sharpless. Plants moderately vigorous, fruit stems short, 
runners abundant. Fruit large, irregular wedge shape, light 
scarlet color, firm, fair quality. Will probably be productive; 
on this account and because of its attractive appearance it is 
considered to be worthy of further testing. 

Robinson, S.—From Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va. . Fruit 
medium to large, roundish conic in form, scarlet color, moder- 
ately firm, fair quality; fruit stems medium, runners abundant, 
foliage good. Yield cannot be given this season, but it will evi- 
dently be productive. Considered worthy of further testing. 

See No. 3, P.—From H. 8. and A. J. See, Geneva, Pa. Fruit 
stems medium, runners abundant, plants vigorous. Fruit me- 
dium to large, good light scarlet color, roundish, firm, quality 
fair. Will evidently prove to be productive. Worthy of further 
testing. 

See No. 4, P.—From H. S. and A. J. See, Geneva, Pa. Fruit 
large to very large, good scarlet color, somewhat irregular in 
Shape, quality poor, firm. Runners abundant, fruit stems long 
and prostrate; plants moderately vigorous. No. 4 stands second 
in productiveness among the varieties fruited for the first time 
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this season. Considered worthy of further testing on account 
of size and productiveness. 

See No. 5, P.—From H. 8. and A. J. See, Geneva, Pa. Fruit 
medium to large, light scarlet color, long conic, firm, quality 
good. Plants moderately vigorous; fruit stems long and pros- 
trate, runners abundant. Moderately productive this season. 
Considered worthy of further testing on account of size and pro- 
ductiveness. : 

Staples, S.—From M. Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, O. Fruit me- 
dium size, roundish, dark scarlet color, firm, quality fair. Fruit 
stems short; runners abundant; plants moderately vigorous. It 
no doubt will prove to be of value as an early variety. 

Thompson (Lady Thompson), S.—from Slaymaker and Son, 
Dover, Del. Fruit medium size, roundish, good scarlet color, 
firm, fair quality; fruit stems long prostrate, plants moderately 
vigorous, runners abundant. Productiveness cannot be given 
this season. Evidently not suited to this locality. 

Thompson No. 100.—From Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va. 
Plants moderately vigorous, fruit stems long, runners abundant. 
Fruit medium or above in size, conical with a slight neck, bright 
scarlet color, firm. Productiveness cannot be given this season. 

Thompson No. 101, 8S.—From Thompson’s Sons, Rio Vista, Va. 
Fruit above medium in size, round, conic, scarlet, firm, good qual- 
ity. Fruit stems long and prostrate, runners abundant, foliage 
good. Gives evidence of being productive. Considered worthy 
of further testing. 

Tubbs, S—From R. S. Cole, Harmons, Md. Season medium 
early. Foliage good, fruit stems medium, runners abundant. 
Fruit medium to large, round conic, dark scarlet color, firm, good 
quality. Stands fifth in productiveness among varieties fruited 
for the first time this season. Worthy of further testing. 

Wilder No. 5, P.—From H. A. Wilder, Akron, N. Y. Fruit 
medium size, round, conic, dark scarlet color, firm, quality fair. 
Fruit stems long, prostrate, runners abundant, foliage fairly good. 
Only moderately productive this season. 

Wilder No. 7, S—From H. A. Wilder, Akron, N. Y. Fruit 
above medium size, roundish conic, good scarlet color, firm, good 
quality. Fruit stems medium, runners abundant, foliage good. 
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Stands third in productiveness among varieties fruited here for 
the first time this season. 
William Belt, S.—From M. Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 


Plants vigorous and healthy, fruit stems medium, runners abun- 
dant. Fruit medium to very large, many of.the first berries to 
ripen being coxcombed and very large, the others are of a more 
regular conical form; fine scarlet color; moderately firm; good 
quality. Ranks second in productiveness among varieties fruited 
for the first time this season. Considered worthy of further test- 
ing. (See plate XXIV.) 

Williams, S.—From Ellwanger and Barry, Rochester, N. Y. 
Fruit medium to large, not uniform in shape, firm, fair quality; 
fruit stems medium, runners abundant. Plants moderately vig- 


orous. Gives evidence of being productive. 


TABLE I.—LiIsT OF STRAWBERRIES FRUITED IN ONE-YEAR-OLD BEDS, WITH A 
COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE PERCENTAGE. OF EARLY 
AND LATE YIELD oF EACH VARIETY. 


a vibiaot ss || RoRoente ot | BaRaaaE es 
viel a NAME OF VARIETY? sq. ft. in etorac” | eenteere 
1896. : June 15. June 27. 
{ 
ME RB ISSOl’ seus so abs oes tee: | 296 7 6 
me SEA NOs Aten ois micas ae sn Sects clcice 185 2 5 
SMe LAGe NOMI stata ata es staked « 178 0 24 
4 Pea Speers = ete sra ocein teeters eek 154 27 0 
5 \ihitullly eure BYS) Mri eee eae el ae A 145 0 13 
6 CanadapWViliSON 252%. o2oes 32th shea 129 12 3 
7 PtderneNog Dy sis. <sisernia.tetenre se cihielss3 121 20 0 
SMI ASLADLOS: ce wstlebwis siccis.sccc:cie «eter « 108 52 0 
Sate ATM EShersca2 scacic = ates bee ere 2 108 63 0 
OM PMC OC ATOb\\c5 secs skew ee octets s 100 0 7 
MRP SCER NORIO MS tete. oc sketches ctise 100 14 2 
HOM einonpson NO- 101.222 a2es 52 22-1 97 2 2 
iif FMOLINOUS Soe se ee eels cee eeoe 96 7 6 
TIBAs || USE ge ag ea 804 23 0 
mn BeeCher orc. Wess cus. soca. sec pocicee 59 0 16 
a WGlnimiiaMie nee oiceee ce ket oe chose ubeete satin ill tise tae 67) |/hege mas alee 
: A SHOT cia. so ee Siocies See eel e aeeees | wcck ees ate, |) tee ateee emer 
ry IBIGTISEN (68: tices SO Cation oe Caio: BSG) ine o- Beted Llmne ae poms a abe. op cece 
- Mileyolkey Tey she So ee eet ee ee ee eS ae Soon O Bore ems SON or) omeeeaacos 
Z Mai se eee re ae yee crebioa et Soa aes Me mene | ean seecias ey hh cae be ace 
es OLD O Gees ares = se. SIS aia ciale, Sawiowlel (weslenine as Weacisiet ais tears 
in LOVIUSOM: saeeeeiae tO uel aot See one ceaoscae UP TS tos BEE 
HEE SCONCE ni Se kaa NO lp a tune are a a sO cal greets ee 
ot “Meta enjoys(orl (EAC) oS a paper ete see Al Mont eeaetae |e ener lemons cee 
¥ ERGM SOWING: MUM a Bia Soe es | eds ETA sie SEN seeder oe 
su UU ATH iy ennai esa te ee ne cele an CP eee IT Ay Sa cay Set me arlh 2 van <b sh iP Me ue 
* Only a few plants were received or else a part died so that a full row was not obtained. 
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EARLY VARIETIES. 


Table I shows that five varieties yielded a fifth or more of their 
crop before June 15th; these may be called early for this season. 
These are arranged in Table II in the order of their productive- 
ness. _ 


TABLE IL. EARLY VARIETIES RANKED ACCORDING TO YIELD BEFORE JUNE 15TH. 


Yield before 2 ‘Rank as 
a Date of first Total yield. : 
NAME. ee June 15, to yield. 
Picking. ounces. 1896. 196, 

Harltestieccccos cc ae eee ta eae ee sees June 6 65 103 9 
Sta pleset-c 5 fee sewed. yes ecg June 6 54 103 9 
Mini DSeee ets cc eicevie sc eames seen eae i) June on a 41 154 5 
Nays sete ets Pe het. le! |; June 6 13 804 13 


As is usual with very early varieties, Earliest does not take a 
high rank as to yield, yet where very early berries are desired, it 
is worthy of a trial. Its season is about the same as Michel, and 
in productiveness it ranks about the same as that variety. Sta- 
ples takes the same rank as to yield, and, like Earliest, it pro- 
duced over half of its fruit before June 15, which date is taken 
this year as the beginning of “ mid-season.” Tubbs is one of the 
promising new varieties, not quite as early as the two just men- 
tioned, but more productive. Murray was not productive this 
season. 


LATE VARIETIES. 


June 27 is taken this year as the end of “ mid-season.” Those 
varieties that yielded a fifth or more of their crop after this 
date may be called late. Table I shows that of the berries 
fruited in one-year-old beds only the one variety, Wilder No. 7, 
can be classed in this list. This berry stands third in product- 
iveness among the varieties: that fruited here for the first time 
this season and yielded 44 ounces of its crop after June 27. 


NOTES ON VARIETIES ON Sprinc-Ser Two-YEAR-OLD BEDS. 


In the notes on varieties that were fruited in spring-set two- 
year-old beds we have attempted to sum up the data collected 
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during the two years’ test, and give a brief statement of the 
value of the varieties as they appear to us on our soil. More 


complete descriptions may be found in Bulletin No. 91, or in the 


annual report of this Station for 1895. 

Aldridge No. 25, S—From Slaymaker and Son, Dover, Del. 
Fruit medium to large, scarlet color. Too unproductive in this 
locality to be of any value. 

Annie Laurie, S.— from M. Crawford, Cuyahoga Falls, O. 
Fruit medium size, bright scarlet color. Unproductive. 

Blonde, S. — from G. Cowing, Muncie, Ind. Fruit medium. 
to large, pale scarlet color. Moderately productive. 

Bostonian, P.— From B. F. Lincoln, West Hingham, Mass. 
Blossoms with Sharpless. Attractive scarlet color, but soft and 
only fair in quality. Has been productive in both one and two- 
year-old beds. Worthy of further testing. 

Brunette, S.— from G. Cowing, Muncie, Ind. Fruit medium. 
size, dark scarlet color. Moderately productive. 


Charlie, P.— From Cleveland Nursery Co., Rio Vista, Va. 
Fruit medium size, good scarlet color, firm, moderately product- 
ive. 

Dew Drop, S.— From B. F. Smith, Lawrence, Kansas. Fruit 
scarlet color, good quality. Has been only moderately produc- 
tive here as yet. 

Eicholtz Seediing, S. — From the U. S. Division of Pomology, 
Washington. Fruit medium to large, light scarlet color. Unpro- 
ductive this season in a two-year-old bed. 

Equinox, S.— from Cleveland Nursery Co., Rio Vista, Va. 
Fruit medium to large, unattractive. Only moderately pro- 
ductive this season in two-year-old beds. 

Giant, S.— rom W. Y. Velie, Marlboro, N.Y. Fruit large, light 
color, soft. 

Iowa Beauty, S.— From EH. J. Hull, Olyphant, Pa. Unpro- 
ductive this season in a two-year-old bed. Fruit medium to large, 
dark scarlet color. 
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Jay Gould, P. — From C. A. Green, Rochester, N. Y. Unpro- 
ductive this season the same as last. Fruit medium or below in 
size, good scarlet color. 


Marshall, S.— From L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y. Foliage 
large, plants vigorous. Fruit averages large, good scarlet color, 
firm, very good quality. It has been only moderately productive 
on our soil, but it is thought to be worthy of extended trial for a 
mid-season market berry on account of its fine’ appearance and 
firmness. One of the best for home use. 


Marston, P. — From C. 8S. Pratt, Reading, Mass. Fruit me- 
dium size, conic, good scarlet color. Retains its reputation of 
last year for being productive. Worthy of further testing on 
account of its earliness and productiveness. 


Nan, S.— From 7. J. Dwyer, Cornwall, N. Y. Fruit medium 
to large, good scarlet color. Unproductive this season in a two- 
year-old bed. 


Ona, P.— From H. J. Hull, Olyphant, Pa. Fruit medium or 
above in size, good scarlet color. Only moderately productive 
this season in a bed fruited for the second time. 


Orange County, P.—/’nom EH. J. Hull, Olyphant, Pa. Unpro- 
ductive this season in a two-year-old bed. Fruit medium to 
large, light scarlet color. 


Tennessee,"S. — From W. T. Wood and Co., Richmond, Va. 
Fruit medium to large, bright scarlet color, attractive. It sus- 
tains its reputation of last season as being a productive variety. 
Will no doubt prove to be a valuable mid-season berry in many 
localities. 

Young Seedling, S.— From R. D. McG@eehon, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Fruit medium size, scarlet color. Unproductive this season in 
two-year-old bed. 
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TABLE IJJ. List OF VARIETIES FRUITED IN SPRING-SET TWO-YEAR-OLD 
BEDS WITH A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE PERCENTAGE 
OF EARLY AND LATE YIELD OF EACH VARIETY. 


ns Per cent. of | Per cent. of 
Rank as Yield of ap 

to yield, NAME OF VARIETY. 83.sq. ft in before June “atten June 

eis S| eve Ale: SE Ehake-ral (cdbeao ine tamara | let e — 
1 Marstons. 3226 oe Sees eases see 266 24 1 
2 BOstenian).scthsseee > seseeen eres 260 2 19 
3 POennEeSSCC!.\ ka sale es nce wake eee 236 8 2 
4 Greenville: etc aes cee dose aoe ses 221 10 2 
5 1a hth) 1 ie sel ils OE ee 207 0 88 
Gio CRescentne cn seein ate onieisarstinar =r 197 18 2 
i BGGET VWiOOWiess a foe occ saareciscss 188 81 1 
SMa ME OUU Veta ah aita tae aaisactoncles aiaaee 169 0 32 
i). |) WO Gitta Re SESE SS ae ses Basoocee pee 167 0 45 
10 LOUMSENO NOMA) soos ence as eee ae 161 0 10 
11 Blond eves. fe Sees ssa ses 159 0 20 
AE blaVerlan Gs sce oct cs- s/s) se elcs = o's 1524 35 3 
13 Marshall a eeis see certs s SS OSS 148 5 9 
14 TG WNSEnd Now. Vine ace eee ss Se 1464 2 14 
15 Charlie — thy. 203. Seep aye bE 8. kd 144 8 6 
AGMA PSUAED LESS! eee cco mee cee cee en e's 137 9 5 
Mieiraunes Novo t Ahh os. 2 heise. 131 18 il 
18 BTUNGtbO = sone soe ec secs sees 129 0 8 
19 | Champion of England ............ 119 3 8 
20) Onae- 5: 2. Sbisishseiec se eek ea ee 1174 35 0 
21 VALERY NO ALES 2 508 Bios Bae wa ae 107 5 3 
Ae Giant ses Uso. St ees Si Feeley 3 964 0 59 
23 ING UICL SVE) Meee Pam er aa SS ee ere eS 914 53 0 
24,0\) Hicholiz Seedling.2-'.-- $22 2-222 -(2-- 864 0 14 
aon) Orange County. ----..4s-<.-).2-.26-. 794 aah tik 5 
2b). 4| Young Seedling ...3.2.j2-< 2+ 17 23 1 
Pee aye GOW hen see fa esses aes neice wee 764 11 0 
28 | lowa Beauty ..-..--- wees) td otis 704 4 6 
mm EA LLANE N Onn Ose eee opiate. revercweiinrornecieeee | 61 17 0 
BOM SMOMMANM I kc cae eee were a Ls 59 20 3 
Sieve wsOropers. 22ST. lees L eee 2 56 23 0 
32 Wanita Sch er eek 212 Saeed 46 0 24 
DOM AMMT GMs ATTA ot os ae eae eRe sete 184 0 fal 


EARLY VARIETIES. 


Again observing June 15 as the beginning of mid-season, we 
find eight varieties that bore a fifth or more of their crop before 
that date, so they may be called early for this season. 
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TABLE IV. EARLY VARIETIES RANKED ACCORDING TO YIELD BEFORE JUNE 


15, 1896. 
2 | Date of first | Yield before | nota) ield, | Rank as to 
NAME. | picking. June 1806. yield, 1896. 
PAN eTON ee: see ae een nas os Stee | June 6 64 266 1 
Bederew o0deces sta. 2. 222 ee June 6 | 59 188 if 
averian ds csc cca. csces ckh sere Se June 8 53 1524 12 
DA peee ese eos eee ete die coe cee June 8 Al 1174 20 
Ea Ty Gl pee eyes Ri sich | Se sone 2 Se June 6 49 915 23 
VoUunguSeedungi. 2,014 ---Gadace June 8 18 77 26 
DWewsDropy sess snes ss ee Sse June 8 13 58 31 
DRELMANs£ < oe.- 8 Ss o Sec Shoe June 8 12 59 30 


Marston was very satisfactory in 1895 when fruited in a one- 
year-old bed. This year it heads the list among the varieties 1n 
two-year-old beds in both productiveness and the amount of fruit 
produced early. Beder Wood is usually rather under size but 
can be relied on for a full crop. Haverland is of good size and - 
medium early. Michel is one of the best of the very early berries. 


LATE VARIETIES. 


Table III shows that six varieties may be called late for this 
season, having produced a fifth or more of their crop after June 
27. They are given below in Table V. 


TaBLE VY. Late VARIETIES RANKED ACCORDING TO YIELD AFTER JUNE 27. 


eae 
Date of last | gel sa a Rank as to 


NAME. ieee -—Sunees yield, 1896. 
lI Niwek cay Shere ete sae chew aateees lee) (U1, Vere nae 182 207 Bs) 
MANDO a ohh) be ere ata te. Ae V yal 76 167 9 
Gite oe 2: SEO at eae | July 11 57 96} 22 
SCAND enae Seis Sie mielsiare Sete Sa wees | July 13 53 169 8 
blondes. s.s0cac oe serecern eee ee lie eae 3 159 11 
INGEN oes Se hore ate a tern Sagas ate cara ehvare [eked CU 11 46 32 


Equinox, Giant, Blonde and Nan have not done as well on our 
soil as have some of the well known varieties. Beauty is an ex- 
cellent berry for home use or for local market; it is medium early 
and moderately productive. 

This season’s test of the Hunn only serves to confirm our good 
opinion of this berry. Not only was it by far the latest berry 
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fruited on the Station grounds, but it ranks fifth in productive- 
ness among the varieties fruited in two-year-old beds. Its first 
fruit ripened on June 24 and the last berries were picked on July 
21st, eight days later than any other variety. In order that we 
might learn how this variety would thrive in another locality and 
on different soil, plants of the Hunn together with Station seed- 
ling No. 208 were sent to Mr. W. D. Barns, of Middle Hope, N. Y., 
to be tested on his farm. Mr. Barns is a fruit grower of wide 
experience and in whose judgment we place implicit confidence. 
His report, which is self-explanatory, is appended: 

“T will now report concerning the Hunn, and Station seedling 
No. 208 strawberries which were sent to us for testing. 

“The plants, one thousand of each variety, were received in 
good order and set April 23d, 1895. They were put in a vineyard, 
the grape rows being ten and a half feet apart, and running 
nearly north and south. There was a low ridge extending across 
the plat from south-east to north-west, so that a part of each row 
~had a southern -and a part northern exposure. The Soil is a 
sandy or gravelly loam, the top of the ridge being nearly clean 
slaty gravel. 

“The runners of each variety started early in the season, and 
gave promise of large beds of well rooted plants. But the drought 
which commenced early in July and continued till late in the fall 
prevented most of the runners taking root, and weakened the 
plants of varieties so that the strawberry crop this season in the 
Hudson River valley was one of the lighest ever known. Doubt- 
less the moisture absorbed by the grape roots aggravated the evil 
effects of the drought. 

“On the same day that the plants from the Station were set, 
plants of Lady Thompson, Bubach and Sharpless were set in the 
same vineyard, adjoining the Station berries. None of the plants 
of these varieties resisted the drought as well as those from the 
Station. They neither made as many good plants nor produced 
as much fruit this season. 

“Last spring thirty-five hundred plants of the Hunn were sent 
to the Station for distribution among applicants for them. About 

24 
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one thousand were taken for starting another field. This neces- 
sarily left the rows for fruiting very narrow. 

“From the fact that the rows of No. 208 were so much wider 
than those of the Hunn, no plants having been taken from them, 
they should have yielded much more fruit. As it was the Hunn 
yielded one third more fruit. The first few pickings the fruit of 
No. 208 was nearly as large and firm as that of the Hunn, but of 
lighter color. The quality of each was excellent, some visitors 
giving the preference to one, and others to the other variety. 
After the first week No. 208 fell off in size and the berries were 
softer. 

“On June 19th a sixteen-quart crate of each variety was 
shipped to a party in Gansevoort market, New York, and the 
same day a shipment was made to a firm in Washington street, 
near Washington market, New York. The former sold No. 208 at 
15 cents per quart, and the Hunn at 18 cents. Good Sharpless 
berries were selling for 12 cents. He wrote, ‘ Both varieties were 
received in good order but this is not a good place to get fancy 
prices.’ The down town firm sold No. 208 for 18 cents, and Hunn 
for 20 cents per quart. Concerning them they wrote: ‘Both these 
varieties arrived in excellent order, but the Hunn is the better of 
the two, and a remarkable berry for which we predict a wonderful 
success, as it is superior to anything we have seen in color, ship- 
ping qualifications and delicacy of flavor.’ 

“The foliage of each variety is stronger, and seems to resist 
fungous diseases better than either Bubach, Sharpless or Lady 
Thompson. / 


“ The following list will show the time of ripening of the several 


varieties: 
F : First Last 

NAME. First ripe. shipment. shipment. 
IMIGHB yet Sa cmcysiciet ate nalaieee Sarena eter May 20 May 23 June 10 
Leyerabeyii Weyer Uae Oe Se US Serer ibe aeae May 24 May 27 June 15 
Bulbaeltcerwemicnca te eee ote else Weaae May 31 June 4 June 24 
SIGHS OES ee caee soe Sesee: arbres Sates June 3 June 6 June 24 
ROM ee a eeieeres toro ac oa wc See a ee Seer June 9 June 13 July 8 
OE ee Seip One Eom doen HOGe oe See June 9 June 13 July 6 


: 
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“The Lady Thompson plants had been heated when received. 
and made such feeble growth that no record was made of their 
shipping qualities. This season they have made a fine growth 
and now promise well for next season’s crop. 

“From this season’s experience we are led to consider the 
Hunn a most promising berry for late market. The No. 208 
seems hardly worth introducing. Still, another season’s test 
may be more favorable. It is remarkable for the number and 
perfection of its blossoms, as well as for the extreme length of 
time that it continues to put them out. This feature may ren- 
der it extremely valuable for fertilizing late varieties that bear 
imperfect fiowers. We have no Gandy on our place, but a 
neighbor, on ground considered a few days later than ours, com- 
menced shipping them nearly a week before the Hunn was fit. 

“All of which is respectfully submitted by 
| “Yours truly, . 

“Ww. D. BARNS & SON.” 


Beps FRUITED FOR THE SECOND TIME BUT PLANTED IN THE FALL 
oF 1893. 


In October of 1893 a few new varieties were received for test- 
ing. They were planted at once, together with a few of the 
standard berries, for comparing with them. Such large yields 
were obtained this season from some of these varieties, as com- 
pared with varieties that were set in the spring of 1894, that it 
has been thought best to treat the two lots separately. 

In the following discussion an attempt has been made to sum 
up the data that have been collected during the seasons that the 
varieties have been under test on our grounds. 


Aldridge No. 25, 8—F' rom Slaymaker & Son, Dover, Del. Of no 
value for this locality. 

Beder Wood, P.—This variety has been fruited here since 
1891 and has been very satisfactory as a mid-season local market 
berry. The berries are of medium size, conical, good scarlet 
color, too soft to ship long distances; plants very productive and 
produce runners abundantly. 
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Bubach, P.— A standard variety in many localities. Berries 
large, irregular, light scarlet color, soft. Valuable for local mar- 
ket, but rather soft for shipping long distances. 

Crosby, S.—F'rom P. Crosby, Clinton, Wis. Fruit medium size, 
firm, good quality, only moderately productive. Not as good for 
this locality as other well-known varieties. 

Crosby No. 10, S——From P. Crosby, Clinton, Wis. Plants vig- 
orous, producing runners freely. Fruit of medium size, good 
quality and firm, mid-season to late; ripens somewhat unevenly. 
More productive than Sharpless on our grounds. 

Crosby No. 91, S—From P. Crosby, Clinton, Wis. Fruit me- 
dium to large, good quality, firm; moderately productive. Not 
as good as other well-known varieties for this locality. 

Feicht No. 2, S—From D. Feicht, Dayton, O. Plants very vig- 
orous, producing runners freely; fruit stalks stiff and of medium 
length. Fruit large, scarlet color, good quality, firm. Not as 
productive as other well-known sorts. 

Feicht No. 3, P.—From D. Feicht, Dayton, O. The report of 
this Station for 1892 contains the following estimate of this 
variety: “Growth vigorous; foliage light green; leaves medium 
size on long, slim leaf stalks; fruit stalks long and stiff, but 
not strong enough to hold fruit from the ground. Makes a mod- 
erate number of runners; fruits cubical, large specimens cox- 
combed, average large, bright red; flesh white, firm; quality 
fine.” This variety has fruited here every season since, and has 
proven to be quite satisfactory as a mid-season to late berry. 

Gandy, S.— A standard late market berry in many localities, 
but it has never been very productive on our soil. During the 
time that this variety has been under test on our grounds it has 
been excelled by a number of kinds in both yield and the per- 
centage of fruit produced late in the season. 


Lovett, S.— Plants vigorous, runners abundant, moderately 
productive; berries medium to large, dark scarlet color, too soft 
to ship long distances. Of especial value as a fertilizer, as it 
produces an abundant supply of pollen, and has a long blossom- 
ing period. 
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Middlefield, P.— A well-known variety, one of the best for 
home use. <A vigorous grower, producing many runners. Ber- 
ries large, brilliantly colored, handsome; has been moderately 
productive on our grounds. 

Phillips Seedling, S.—From W. H. Phillips, Staunton, Ind. 
Plants vigorous, producing large berries, firm and of good qual- 
ity, moderately productive. Not as good as well-known sorts. 


Princeton Chief, P.— From I’. W. Poscharsky and Son, Prince- 
ton, Ill. The report of this Station for 1893 contains the follow- 
ing account of this berry: “ Blosoms about with Manchester. 
Foliage good; runners abundant; stems long; fruit mid-season 
to late, medium size, moderately firm, good quality and of good 
color, although rather dark when fully ripe. Among the straw- 
berries fruited at this Station for the first time in 1893, Prince- 
ton Chief ranks fifth in productiveness. [ft was much more pro- 
ductive on our soil that Bubach and will probably ship as well 
as that variety.” Only moderately productive in a two-year-old 
_ bed, but on the whole has been quite satisfactory. 


Sadie, P.—Berries average small, but of good color and qual- 
ity, firm. Plants strong and healthy, productive. The size of 
the fruit is against it. 


Sunny Side, P.—from C. 8S. Pratt, Reading, Mass. This va- 
riety has received favorable notice in former reports of this Sta- 
tion. The plants are vigorous and productive; the berries are 
medium to large, fair quality, moderately firm, attractive, mid- 
season. Should be better known. 

Townsend No. 2, S—from T. T. Lyon, South Haven, Mich. 
Fruit medium to large, dark scarlet color, good quality, moder- 
ately productive. Not as good as other well-known sorts for this 
locality. 


Walton, P.— Not as good as well-known varieties for this 
locality. Fruit small and soft; moderately productive. 
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TABLE VI. List OF VARIETIES FRUITED IN TwoO-YEAR-OLD BeEps, BUT SET 
IN THE FALL OF 1893, WITH A COMPARATIVE STATEMENT OF THE PER- 
CENTAGE OF EARLY AND LATE YIELD OF EACH VARIETY. 


Ranke Yield of Per cent.| Per cent. 
as to NAME OF VARIETY. 83. square picked” vibra 
sald feetin | etore | ‘after 
1896. ounces. | June 15.| June 27 
it AUT One eme te setae oo te oman eieee Sens cor saunas 331 sal 6 
PEA ADOOETSWiO OL 1.<epoiwta- 2 lor bcd sweeten ss 320 20 3 
3 HHO OD Utems acete cies aioe soe See cae toe eieetiaeinee 299 12 2 
ASP Supnly iSidersseis: Sse re. ak bs Eee a 290 2 16 
5 HHCLONT INO oko ve Se ce a ent ne ere a eke ee es 286 0 31 
Omi Bhiliips Seedlings S: -SOs Re ct Pee 285 4 9 
imaeCeOSDUNO: LO Se es seen acicleaore easier cya in se 223 il i) 

8 WELOWEINO Wee Sot ne aes Dera Boe, eee oes 219 20 3 
4) OSG NIGP eae see coe eae Se Sees aoe 194 4 7 
10 Wilton aces ae cies seer tert e Roe eee 190 5 19 
CRANE ORO tee 5 2 Set eri ees ce eS ee 17614 a 16 
12 Ji 674 0) Dea eae Goh peed ee ll at en reeds 171 12 6 
IBM AB UWAGHE. ot ete: feet eA eee 146 9 10 
14 erin Ge vont OMIOl seem eile oe eee ee ee 145 0 39 
My a ACROSbYy NOS Ole oe 25S. ee a Bis RE 124 0 16 
16 POWNSENAEN O32 o.oo. oe aon ee ae Oasteios 110 0 45 
eT ra A ATC Vee oe eke Cetin 5 Meets Aran ok ARI eR Sean 101 0 50 
18 (CIRO Sheree Hane nesoe Smee et oa ee onbee ees 83 0 10 
MOMMA GeMNOs so see ae ae eek chee te ee ce neces 50 46 00 


EARLY VARIETIES. 


By consulting Table VI, we find three varieties that bore a fifth 
or more of their crop before June 15 and so'may be classed with 
the early berries. 

Beder Wood has been mentioned on a previous page as a stand- 
ard variety. Feicht No. 2 has been moderately productive; the 
plants are strong and vigorous and the fruit is of good size and 
quality. Aldridge No. 25 is worthless in this locality. 


LATE VARIETIES. 


Again turning to Table VI, four varieties are found that may 
be called late for this season. 
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TABLE VII. LATE VARIETIES RANKED ACCORDING TO YIELD AFTER JUNE 27. 


Yield after P 
Date of last On Total yield, | Rank as to 
NAME. picking. ae 1896. yield, 1896, 
Heichi@NOgo ste css a5 4 52 sas July 9 89 286 5 
Princeton Chief............. July 9 57 145 14 
(CG) ea eer A July 9 50 101 17 
Townsend NO. 2° 22. ss=s-<0% | July 9 49 110 16 


Feicht No. 3 has been fairly productive, yielding nearly three 
times as much fruit this season as Gandy. Its season is some- 
what longer than Gandy and it holds out to the end as well as 
does that variety. Princeton Chief is moderately productive. 
Gandy is one of the standard late berries. It has never been very 
productive on our soil. Yownsend No. 2 is no improvement on 
well known varieties. 


SUMMARY. 


While strawberries vary in their behavior in different locali- 
ties, yet variety tests are not without value as the results ob- 
tained can usually be regarded as indications of what the varie- 
ties will do in other parts of the state. 

Strawberries were fruited in one and two-year-old beds and 
contrary to the usual experience, some of the largest yields were 
obtained from beds that bore their second crop of fruit. 

Of the varieties fruited for the first time this season the fol- 
lowing are considered worthy of further testing: Bissel, Earliest, 
Enormous, Maple Bank, Omega, Robinson, See No. 3, See No. 4, 
See No. 5, Staples, Thompson No. 101, Tubbs and William Belt. 

Among the varieties fruited in two-year-old beds and for the 
second time only, the following are considered to be worthy of 
further testing: Bostonian, Marshall, Marston and Tennessee. 

Among the early berries the following may be mentioned as 
being worthy of testing: Earliest, Michel, Staples, Tubbs, Beder 
Wood and Marston. 

Where very late berries are desired the varieties Hunn, Equi- 
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nox, Wilder No. 7, Feicht No. 3, Princeton, Chief and Gandy are 


recommended for trial. 


An attempt has been made to sum up the data that has accu- 
mulated at the Station concerning the varieties now in the 
Station collection that have fruited more than two years. More 


complete descriptions of these berries or of other kinds that are 


not now in the Station collection may be had by consulting 


former bulletins and reports of this Station. 


List of strawberries growing on Station grounds in 1896: 


Allen. 

Allen No. 5. 

Allen No. 14. 

Allen No. 21. 
America. 

Annie Kennedy. 
Annie Laurie. 
Australian Hverbearing. 
Atlantic. 

Beauty. 

Beder Wood 
Beecher, H. W. 
Bissel. 

Blonde. 

Bostonian. 
Brunette. 

Bryant. 

Bubach. 

Canada Wilson. 
Carrie. 

Champion of Wngland. 
Charlie. 

Columbian. 
Crescent. 

Dew Drop. 
Earliest. 

Edith. 

Eicholtz Seedling. 
Hleanor. 

Hnormous. 
Equinox. 

Fragaria Virginiana. 
Ganargua. 

Gandy. 


Gardner. | 
Gertrude. 
Giant. 

Glen Mary. 
Greenville. 
Hadsell Seedling. 
Haverland. 
Hayes Prolific. 
Haynes No. 31. 
Henry. 
Hersey. 

Hull No. 8. 
Ideal. 

Iowa Beauty. 
Ivins. 

Jay Gould. 
Johnson Late. 
Lovett. 

Maida. 

Maple Bank. 
Margaret. 
Marshall. 
Marston. 
Mary. 

Mexican Everbearing. 
Michel. 
Michigan. 
Middlefield. 
Murray. 

Nan. 

Omega. 

Ona. 

Orange County. 
Oriole. 


ae 
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Oswego Queen. Staples. 

Paris King. Stayman No. &. 
Parker Earle _ Sunny Side. 

Plow City. Sunrise. 

Premium, Tennessee Prolific. 
Pride of Cumberland. ‘Thompson. 
Princeton Chief, Thompson No. 100. 
Quality. Thompson No. 101. 
Robinson. Townsend No. 2. 
Neofield Seedling. Townsend No. 20. 
See No. 3. Townsend No. 30. 
See No. 4. Tubbs. 

See No. 5 Vera. 

Sharpless. Vicountess 
Sherman. Weston. 

Slaymaker No. 1. White Novelty. 
Slaymaker No. 6. Wilder No. 5. \ 
Slaymaker No. 8. Wilder No. 7. 
Slaymaker No. 9. William Belt. 
Slaymaker No. 10. Williams. 
Slaymaker No. 12 Wilson. 

Slaymaker (NOs on Young Seedling. ‘ 


Sparta. 


II. THINNING FRUIT. 


S. A. BEACH. 


Investigations begun in 1896 to determine the practical value of system- 
atic thinning of fruit on orchard trees, and to illustrate principles pertain- 
ing to the production of fruit. Present extent of the practice in New York 
State. Thinning plums. Thinning apples. 


A series of experiments in thinning fruit was undertaken by 
the Station Horticulturist in 1896 to get more definite informa- 
tion concerning the comparative merits of different ways of thin- 
ning fruit as shown by the size, appearance and quality of the 
fruit which is left to ripen and by the vigor and productiveness 
of the trees in succeeding years. It is expected that the work 
will be of value in setting forth more clearly some of the prin- 
ciples of fruit growing which may be applied in detail in various 
practical ways. An intelligent grasp of the principles which 
have something to do with the production of fruit is really worth 
more to the fruit grower than a mere knowledge of rules of prac- 
tice and trade secrets, because when he understands the funda- 
mental principles on which the secrets and rules of practice 
which are really worth anything depend, he can more intelli- 
gently vary practical operations to suit the different conditions 
which may arise. 

In this state the practice of thinning fruit has not generally 
become established among fruit growers, with the exception that 
peaches are usually thinned by those who grow this fruit exten- 
sively. Thinning apricots is practiced by the most successful 
growers in this state. Plums, especially large and showy kinds 
or those which are liable to have the trees injured by over- 
bearing, are sometimes thinned; the same may be said of grapes 
and pears. So far as I know, no one in this state makes a prac- 
tice of thinning cherries, quinces or crab apples. ~Sometimes 
attempts are made to change, the bearing yield of apples by close 
thinning or by taking off the entire crop. Mr. J. B. Collamer, 
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Hilton, N. Y., has practiced thinning the Twenty Ounce for the 
past few years with good results; other instances are occasionally 
found where thinning apples is practiced, but they are not at all 
common. I 

It is to be expected that thinning fruit will give the best 
results where the trees are in good condition and well cared for. 
In seeking orchards where the proposed experiments in thinning 
fruit may be carried on the object has been to select trees in 
good bearing condition, well fed, well pruned and generally well 
eared for. The plan is to continue the experiments with the 
same trees year after year till satisfactory information is secured 
on the points which are under observation. 


THINNING PLUMS. 


A portion of an orchard at North Hector, belonging to Mr. 
Frank Smith, of Auburn, N. Y., was engaged for the experiment 
in thinning plums in 1896. The varieties selected were Lom- 
bard, Guii and Bavay’s Green Gage. The trees were all thinned 
alike during the early part of the season, and July 3 and 4 a 
portion of the trees of each variety was further thinned, so 
that the fruits were at least three inches apart. The fruit at the 
time was half grown. The results showed that thinning so late 
in the season, in this case, had comparatively little effect on the 
size of the remaining fruit. It is proposed to continue the work 
with plums, and try various other methods of thinning. 


THINNING APPLES. 


Experiments in thinning apples were begun in 1896 in an or: 
chard of Thomas B. Wilson, Hall’s Corners, Ontario county, 
N. Y. The sixteen trees which are under experiment are of 
three varieties, namely, Baldwin, Hubbardston and Rhode Island 
Greening. The two Hubbardston trees are about forty years 
old; the others are twenty-five. Trees of the same variety, as 
neafly alike in all respects as could be found, were paired for 
comparison, one of each pair being thinned, the other left un- 


thinned. Three ways of thinning are being tried. 
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First. All wormy, knotty or otherwise inferior fruit is removed 
and all clusters thinned to one fruit. 

Second. Same as first, and in addition, the rest of the fruit is 
thinned so that none of it is less than four inches apart. 

Third. Same as first, and in addition the rest of the fruit is 
thinned so that none of it is less than six inches apart. 

The thinning was done from June 25 to June 27, ‘the largest 
apples at that time being about an inch and a half in diameter. 
The results of the first season’s work are set forth below. 

First Method. Two Baldwin trees, heavily loaded with fruit, 
were selected for this test. The fruit on one tree was thinned 
by taking off all knotty, wormy or otherwise inferior fruit, and 
all clusters were thinned to one fruit. It took four hours to 
do the thinning and four for picking, making altogether eight 
hours. It took five hours to pick the tree that was not thinned. 
The marketable fruit graded as follows: 


First MerHopD—YIELD PER TREE. 


Total bushels 


Per cent. No. 1. | Per cent. No. 2. marketable: 


Man ediectad it ee eins bawse 70.3 29.7 | 27.75 
Naiithinnedui ince het poee 60.5 395 | 32.25 


From this we see that while the tree which had its fruit 
thinned gave 16 per cent. less fruit than the unthinned tree, 
10 per cent. more of it ranked No. 1, so that it really yielded as 
many bushels of No. 1 fruit as did the unthinned tree, without 
carrying so heavy a burden of inferior fruit. There were about 
three times as many culls where the fruit was not thinned as 
there were where it was thinned. The thinned fruit was higher 
colored and more attractive in appearance than that from the 
trees which were not thinned. | 

Much better results followed the second method, as will now be 


shown. 
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Second Method. Six Baldwin and six Rhode Island Greening 
trees were selected for this experiment. Three of each kind were. 
thinned, the others were not. All inferior fruit was taken out 
and the rest of the apples thinned to at least four inches apart. 
The following statement shows the average yield of marketable 
fruit per tree and the per cent. of it which graded No. 1 or No. 2, 
as the case may be. 


SECOND METHOD—AVERAGE YIELD PER TREX. 


Per cent. Per cent. Bushels 
No. 1. No. 2. marketable. 
Baldwin: 
PIS RIAA eG eee etre Bn ete Siac ie vee ae Sete Le AVEO bs 19.3 20a 
Lc) IRE aie ea a ae 59. Aer 26.1 
R. I. Greening : | 
SIGIInINGCee sete tan Meee hea ee edocs cer et cose 88. 12. 16.7 
INOtEGHIMRC Oe ee eos Sontesc.c Seco cet as. Teva: 21-5 | 15.8 


With this method Baldwin thinned gave 26 per cent. less mar- 
ketable fruit, but 22 per cent. more of it graded No. 1 than did 
the fruit from the unthinned Baldwin. The unthinned trees gave 
about three times as many culls as did the thinned trees. That 
is to say, although the unthinned trees carried over a fourth 
more fruit they actually yielded one and one-quarter bushels less 
No. 1 fruit per tree than did the thinned trees. With the thinned 
Greenings even a larger proportion of the marketable fruit 
graded No. 1, and they actually yielded two and one-third bushels 
more No. 1 fruit than did the unthinned Greenings. These re- 
sults are interesting because they show that the total amount of 
marketable fruit per tree was larger where the Greenings were 
thinned than it was where they were not thinned. The Greenings 
were so heavily loaded with fruit the previous year that it was 
necessary to prop the branches so that in 1896 they set only a 
fairly good crop and did not need thinning nearly so much as 
did the Baldwins, which were overburdened with fruit. The 
consequence was that the Greening fruit was very fine and espe- 
cially so where it had been thinned. 


\ 2 ; * 
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Third Method. Two Hubbardston trees were selected for the 
third test; one was thinned, the other was not. Besides removing 
all inferior fruit it was thinned so that the apples were at least 
six inches apart. The marketable fruit graded as follows: 


THIRD MrTHOD—YIELD PER TREE. 


Per cent. Per cent. Bushels 
No. 1. No. 2. marketable. 
su eetee eee ce tee eens ce tonite 71.4 28.6 Ae 
IMO babltinnG Wer -29-< as sobs mc = ERG ple aceeiciowc 54.3 Oeil 26.3 


The thinned tree gave 25 per cent. less marketable fruit, but F 
about 17 per cent. more of it graded No. 1 than did the fruit 
from the unthinned tree. The unthinned tree gave about three 
times as many culls as did the thinned tree. The superior color 
of the thinned fruit was especially noticeable in this experiment. 
After the fruit had been picked and piled under the trees, the pile 
of thinned fruit could be distinguished from a distance by its 
higher color. 

In all these tests the drops were fewer and considerably better 
where the fruit was thinned, and all grades of the fruit were 
higher colored and clearly superior to fruit of the same grade 
from the unthinned trees. The first grade included no apples less 
than two and a-half inches in diameter. The proportion of apples 
in the No. 2 grade, which measured almost two and a-half inches, 
was a great deal larger where the fruit was thinned, so that the 
No. 2 grade from trees which had been thinned was much super- 
ior to the No. 2 grade of the unthinned trees. Mr. Wilson esti- 
mates that the fruit from the trees which were thinned would 
generally bring 10 per cent. to 15 per cent. more in market than 
the same grade from the trees which were not thinned. 

The thinning and picking of the fruit where the trees were 
thinned took about twice as much time as was required for pick- 
ing the fruit where no thinning was done. Probably less time 
than this would usually be required, because the Baldwins had a 
very heavy crop and required a good deal of thinning, and for the 
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sake of more accurate results in the experiments the thinning 
was done more thoroughly and more carefully than would be the 
case in ordinary practice. 

According to these results the second method of thinning is 
enough superior to the first to more than pay for the extra work 
involved. 

From the data now at hand the second and third methods 
cannot well be compared. It is also too early to say much about 
the effect which the thinning may have had on the development 


of fruit buds for next season’s crop. 

In view of the fact that the markets were so glutted with 
apples from the crop of 1896 that in many instances the prices 
which the growers realized did not cover the cost of packages 
and the labor of picking, packing and handling the fruit, the 
question arises whether it would not have been good economy to 
have decreased the total yield of marketable apples one-fourth 
by thinning the fruit in June. The experiments which have just 
been discussed show that this might have been done so as to 
decrease the yield of seconds and culls, yet increase the total 
amount of No. 1 fruit, making the fruit altogether of a better 
grade. With the markets relieved of a great amount of inferior 
fruit better prices could reasonably be expected and the remain 
ing fruit superior in appearance would have strengthened the 
good reputation of New York apples in both home and foreign 
markets. The overburdened trees relieved of an excessive crop 
in such a favorable season as 1896 might be expected to provide 
the extra nourishment necessary to the production of fruit buds 
for the following season. 


Ill. PLUM LEAF SPOT. 


S. A. BHACH. 


POPULAR ACCOUNT OF AN EFFORT TO CONTROL PLUM 
LEAF-SPOP. 


May be controlled by spraying with Bordeaux Mixture.— Plan of in- 
vestigations of 1895-6.— Course of treatment recommended.— Black knot 


and fruit rot checked somewhat by this treatment. 


The leaves of plum trees are liable to injury from what is 
commonly known as the “leaf spot” or “shot hole” disease. 
It will be explained more fully later that this disease is caused 
by a fungus* which attacks all kinds of cultivated plums, in- 
cluding native and Japanese sorts, and also cherries and some 
other kinds of stone fruits. In years past it has caused con- 
siderable injury and sometimes serious loss in the plum and 
cherry orchards of this state. The disease as it appears on 
cherry leaves is illustrated in plate X XIX. 

Investigations which have been made at experiment stations 
within recent years have shown that it may be prevented by 
thorough spraying with Bordeaux mixture,+ and the results of 
these experiments are abundantly confirmed by the practical 


experience of many fruit growers. 


PLAN OF EXPERIMENTS IN 1895. 


In recent years, in one of the extensive plum orchards of T. 
©. Maxwell & Bros., of Geneva, eau celeste soap mixture has 
been used with very good results for checking the spread of the 


* Cylindrosporium Padi, Karsten. 
}Thaxter, Rowland. Rep. Conn. Sta. 1889: 176, 1890: 102. 
Green, W.J. The Shot-hole Fungus of the Plum. Bull. Ohio Exp. Sta. 1891. IT, 4: 216. 
Fairchild, D.G. Plum Leaf Blight. Bull. U.S. Div. Veg. Path. 1894, 6: 39-40. Jour. Myce 
7: 253-256 pl. 2., Rep. N. Y. State Exp, Sta. 1892, 11: 659-663. Treatment of Plum Leaf Blight 
in Nursery. Bull. U.S. Div. Veg. Path. 1892, 3: 63-64. 
Beach, S. A. Preventing Leaf Blight of Plum and Cherry Nursery Stock. Rep. N. Y. 
State Exp. Sta. 1893: 688-693. Bull. N. Y. State Exp. Sta. 72. 
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leaf-spot late in summer.* For this reason it seemed desirable 
to compare the Bordeaux mixture with the eau celeste soap 
mixture as a remedy for this disease. Previous comparisons 
of these two fungicides have usually resulted in favor of the Bor- 
deaux mixture when considered with reference either to its 
effectiveness against the spread of fungi or to its effect on the 
health of foliage. Were eau celeste as good a fungicide as Bor- 
deaux mixture it would be more desirable because it contains no 
heavy sediment, does not need to be agitated and is easier to ap- 
ply than is Bordeaux mixture. 

In 1895 a comparison of these two mixtures was made by the 
Station Horticulturist to see which is preferable for fighting 
the leaf-spot. Two other questions pertaining to the treatment 
of the leaf-spot were also investigated, namely: 

What is the least number of sprayings by which this disease 
may be kept under control? 

At what time should these sprayings be made in order to do 
the most good? 

An account of these investigations was published in Bulletin 
98, a portion of which is included in this report. 


PLAN OF EXPERIMENTS IN 1896. 


In 1896 the investigations as to the least number of sprayings 
that are desirable and the best time for making them was con- 


* The following is the history of the use of eau celeste in the plum orchard above referred to 
as given by the manager, Mr. C. K. Scoon: 

In the summer of 1892 the foliage began dropping from a block of Bavay’s Green Gage to an 
alarming extent. The trees had been sprayed twice in the spring with Bordeaux mixture 
although not so thoroughly as they should have been. At the suggestion of Mr. D. G. Fairchild 
an eau celeste soap mixture was tried to see if it would check the trouble. Three applications 
were made, at intervals of about ten days, beginning the last of July and extending into 
August. The immediate result was that the spread of the disease seemed to be checked. The 
most marked result was apparent in the fall, when tbe untreated trees dropped nearly all of 
their foliage before the fruit was picked while the sprayed trees retained their leaves til] late in 
the season. The following winter was quite severe on plums and many trees were injured. 
Those trees which had been sprayed and held their leaves late in the fall were injured less than 
those trees which were not sprayed and which lost their leaves earlier 

In 1893 the trees were sprayed in the spring with Bordeaux mixture more thoroughly than 
they had beev in the previous year. ‘Two applications of the eau celeste were made, one the 
latter part of July the other in August. The contrast between the treated and untreated trees 
was not so great as in the previous year, as the untreated trees held their foliage well, but in 
the fall it was noticed that the treated trees held their foliage longer than the untreated. 

In 1894 a block of Italian Prune was given treatment similar to that which the Bavay’s Green 
Gage received in 1893 and with similar results. 


25 
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tinued, but the comparison of the Bordeaux mixture with the 
eau celeste soap mixture was dropped, for the results obtained 
in 1895 showed clearly that the eau celeste is inferior at least 
for treatments that are given before mid-summer. Neither in 
1895 nor in 1896 did the leaf-spot show enough injury before 
the last of August to permit of a comparison of the Bordeaux 
mixture with the eau celeste for August treatment. 

The courses of treatment with Bordeaux mixture before mid- 
summer which were tried in 1896 resulted in marked benefit, 
especially to Italian Prune, and to a large extent confirmed the 
results of the work in 1895. 


STRENGTH OF BoRDEAUX MIxTURE USED. 


In these experiments a comparatively weak Bordeaux mixture 
was used, namely, the 1 to 11 formula, for it had previously been 
shown that the plum leaf-spot may be controlled by using the 
mixture at this strength.* This formula again proved satis- 
factory, and it is confidently recommended for use in treating 
the leaf-spot. In view of these investigations the following line 
of treatment is advocated for bearing orchards: | 


CourRSE OF TREATMENT RECOMMENDED FOR PLUM LBAF-SspPorT. 


Apply Bordeaux mixture, 1 to 11 formula, as follows: 

1. About May 25 or within ten days after the blossoms have 
fallen. 

2. About June 15 or three weeks after the first treatment. 

3. About four weeks after the second treatment. 

Spraying before the blossoms open to prevent leaf-spot has not 
proved superior to the course of treatment above given. 

If only two treatments can be given let them be made about 
May 25 and June 17, but better results will usually follow the 
three treatments above recommended. 

We have not yet seen the leaf-spot become serious in August 
after a course of treatment like that just recommended. Should 


a, Ra ee LORS ate Oe ee ee Pe eee re fo eS 
*Green, W.J. Bull. Ohio Exp. Sta. 1891: 216. Beach. S. A. Rep. N. Y. State Exp. Sta. 
1893: 688-693. 
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it do so it would probably be best to apply eau celeste mixture, 
because it would be less apt to spot the fruit than would the 
Bordeaux mixture. This is suggested for trial but not positively 
recommended, as we have not yet had an opportunity to compare 
the two mixtures for August treatment. 

Remember that thorough spraying is essential toi success. This 
has been advocated over and over again in former bulletins and 
reports of this Station, and yet probably nine-tenths of the read- 
ers who have undertaken to spray their orchards fail to secure 
the best results because the work is not done thoroughly. It is 
not necessary to drench the trees, but the aim should be to com- 
pletely cover every leaf with fine mist-like particles of the spray. 
To do this it is necessary to have a powerful pump and good 
nozzles. For a more complete discussion of spraying apparatus 
and methods of spraying, the reader is referred to Bulletin 74 or 
the 1894 annual report of this Station. 

A remarkable instance of the practical benefits of protecting 
the foliage of bearing plum trees from the attacks of fungous 
diseases is seen in the case of the Italian Prune trees which were 
treated in 1896, as explained on subsequent pages. In this 1n- 
stance the treatment resulted in an average increase per tree of 
twenty-four and one-half pounds of marketable fruit at an esti- 
mated cost of less than one cent per pound. 


BorDEAUX MIXTURE AS A PREVENTIVE oF BLACK KNOT AND 
Fruit Ror. 


The treatment of plum trees with Bordeaux mixture for leaf- 
spot appeared in Dr. Thaxter’s experiments to check the plum 
black knot, as it did also in a later experiment by Lodeman.* 

In treating peaches for the fungus which causes the ripe rot of 
the fruit and the blight of the blossoms, Chester+ has found that 
four sprayings with Bordeaux mixture, 1 to 74 formula, reduced 
the rot to about one-third of what it was on unsprayed trees. He 
found that with two sprayings there was about twice as much 


*Lodeman, E.G. Spraying for black-knot upon cherries and plums. Garden and Forest, 7 
508. 
CG ster. F.D. Bull. Del. Station 29; 11. 
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rot as with four sprayings, and that four sprayings gave about as 
good results as did six sprayings. Two of the four sprayings 
were made before the blossoms opened; the third was made two 


weeks after the date of full bloom and the fourth was made 
twelve days after the third. 


The same fungus which causes the fruit rot of peaches also 
causes the ripe rot of plums and in some instances attacks the 
blossoms, giving them a blighted appearance. Figure 7 illus- 
trates the appearance of fruit attacked by the fruit rot fungus. 
It is gratifying to learn that Bordeaux mixture checks to-some 
extent the spread of this disease, although as Dr. Thaxter has 
observed in the citation given above, it is not always effective 
in preventing its ravages. 

From these observations we conclude that the treatment which 
has been advocated above as a preventive of plum leaf-spot may 
also be expected to show some beneficial results in lessening the 
prevalence of fruit. rot and black knot in the treated orchards. 
Nevertheless, it is not expected that spraying will ever do away 
with the necessity of cutting off and burning the knots to prevent 
the spread of plum black knot, and it will still be advisable to 
remove and burn or bury the rotted and mummified fruit before 
the blossoms open the following spring for the purpose of check- 
ing the spread of the fruit rot fungus. In case there is reason: 
to fear an attack of the fruit rot fungus on the blossoms spray 
thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture before the blossoms open, and 
follow with the line of treatment advocated above for leaf-spot. 


NATURE OF THE PLUM LEAF-SPOT. EXPERIMENTS IN 
TREATING IT. 

Appearance of the disease. Its destructive character. Details of ex- 
periments in controlling it. Work of 1895. Work of 1896. Course of 
treatment now recommended. Remarkable increase in yield of Italian 
Prune as a result of the spraying. 

On the preceding pages are given the objects of the experi- 
ments in treating the plum leaf-spot disease which were tried in 
1895 and 1896, and a line of treatment is recommended for or- 
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chards which is based on the results of those experiments. The 
reader who cares to follow the subject further will find on the 
following pages an account of the nature and appearance of the 
disease and a somewhat detailed statement of the plans of the 
experiments and the results which they brought forth. 

It has already been stated that the plum leaf-spot is due to 
a fungus, Cylindrosporium Padi, Karsten, which attacks all kinds 
of cultivated plums, including the native and Japanese sorts; 
also cherries and some other kinds of stone fruits. It is quite 
widely distributed in Europe and America. 


APPRARANOB. 


In the plum orchard it makes its appearance soon after the 
first leaves are full grown. The leaves begin to show little dis- 
colored spots, at first about a sixteenth of an inch in diameter, 
with margins often tinged with purple or red. As the disease 
progresses the spots enlarge till they are an eighth of an inch 
or more across. Larger spots may be formed by the coalescing 
of several small ones. The spots soon become dark brown with 
a pale center. The tissues wither, and frequently breaking away 
from the healthy portion of the leaf which surrounds them, they 
drop out and leave circular holes in the leaf, as illustrated in 
plate X XIX, which is reproduced from a photograph of diseased 
leaves. The holes thus formed are often as clean cut and clearly 
defined as though they had been made with shot, and on account 
of this characteristic the disease is sometimes called the shot- 
hole disease. Inasmuch as another disease which attacks apri- 
cots, almonds and other stone fruits is popularly known, especi- 
ally in California, as the shot-hole disease, it is better to desig- 
nate the trouble which we are discussing as the leaf-spot dis- 
ease of plum and cherry. The holes which are formed in the 
leaves by this disease are not always circular in form, but when 
several spots coalesce into one, or when the disease finds ex- 
tremely favorable conditions for rapid development, large 
patches, irregular in shape, may drop from the leaf, giving the 
foliage a ragged or worm-eaten appearance. 
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InJuRIoUS EFFECTS. 


The infested leaves frequently turn yellow and drop prema- 
turely, so that it is not uncommon in August to see a large pro- 
portion of the new growth leafless, or in case of very severe 
attacks the tree may lose nearly all of its foliage before Sep- 
tember. Without the help of the foliage it is unable to properly 
ripen its wood, and in such instances, especially when it has 
borne a heavy crop of fruit,it goes into the winter in an enfeebled 
condition and is liable to be severely injured or even killed by 
the winter. The leaves may begin to drop to a considerable 


extent as early as July, but usually the loss from dropping is | 


not serious before August or September. 

The disease frequently checks the growth of plum and cherry 
nursery stock so much that it is difficult to bud them in August. 
It also interferes with the growth of the budded trees. See An- 
nual Report of this Station, 1893, 688-693. 

The nature of the leaf-spot is such that the disease may pass 
unnoticed or attract little attention unless it causes the leaves to 
drop badly. Should the loss of foliage not exceed five or ten per 
cent, a person unacquainted with the disease would be apt to 
think that the few leaves which dropped from time to time did so 
as a result of natural process of ripening rather than because 
they were attacked by the leaf-spot fungus, and failing to realize 
the danger of serious loss from this trouble he would take no 
precautions to prevent the progress of the disease. 

Many fruit-growers do not realize as they should how essential 
healthy foliage is to the vigor, longevity and productiveness of 
trees. It is too often the case that a loss of five or ten per cent. 
of the foliage causes little anxiety, yet this means a loss of five or 
ten per cent. in the productive power of the tree. It is in the 
leaves, or other green portions of the plant, that the compounds 
are formed which are used to sustain life, to support new growth 
of wood, foliage or fruit, and to develop the fruit buds for another 
crop. The roots gather crude food materials from the soil, other 
material is supplied by air, and then with the help of sun-heat 
and sunlight, in the green portions of the plant, these are formed 


~ 
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into starch, sugar or other compounds which the plant may 
either appropriate for immediate needs or store away for future 
use. The leaves may properly be called the food factory of the 
tree. Is it not wisdom to protect this factory, so far as prac- 
ticable, from all attacks of insects or diseases, that it may do its 
work perfectly, and so enable the tree to yield an abundance of 
fruit of the highest possible excellence? 


EXPERIMENTS oF 1895. 


Objects —The objects of the experiments of 1895 in preventing 
plum leaf-blight were to learn: 

(1) The comparative value of Bordeaux mixture and eau celeste 
soap mixture for this purpose; . 

(2) What is the fewest number of treatments necessary for 
controlling this disease; 

(3) When is the best time for making the treatments. 

Messrs. T. C. Maxwell & Bros. kindly offered one of their plum 
orchards, near Geneva, N. Y., for the use of the Station in these 
experiments, and it is a pleasure to acknowledge their coédpera- 
tion and uniform courtesy. 

Plan of Experiments.—A block of 567 trees was selected for this 
purpose. The varieties included in this block were Italian 
Prune, Guii, Lombard, Purple Egg and Bavay’s Green Gage, 
familiarly known here as Reine Claude. One-third of the trees 
of each variety were treated with Bordeaux mixture, as explained 
hereafter, one-third were similarly treated with eau celeste soap 
mixture and one-third were left untreated for comparison. 

The experiments were planned so that with each of these varie- 
ties the trees that were sprayed with the Bordeaux mixture may 
be compared with others of the same variety that were sprayed 
with the eau celeste, and also with others of the same variety 
that were left unsprayed. The accompanying plan shows the 
location of the varieties with respect to each other and indicates 
the treatment of each section. 

This plan included three series of treatments arranged so that 
early and later treatments might be compared with each other. 
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PLATE XXVII: 


ITALIAN PRUNES TREATED WITH BORDEAUX MIXTURE. 


PLATE XXVIII. 


ITALIAN PRUNE SPRAYED WITH EAU CELESTE. 
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Series 1 consisted of three sprayings. The first spraying 
was made May 1, when the buds were breaking; the second was 
made May 17, just after blossoming, and the third was made 
June 1. 

Series 2, consisting also of three sprayings, was begun May 
iv, just after blossoming; the second spraying was made June 
1, and the third, June 15. 

Series 3. It was proposed to make three sprayings in the third 
series, one about June 15, the second about July 15 and the 
third about August 15. The first spraying was made June 15, 
using Bordeaux mixture and eau celeste according to the original 
plan. The second was made July 16 with the Bordeaux mixture, 
but on account of the injury which had followed the use of the 
eau celeste soap mixture it was applied at this time to three 
trees of the Bavay’s Green Gage only. The proposed third 
spraying was not given either with Bordeaux mixture or with. 
the eau celeste soap mixture, on account of the generally healthy 
condition of the foliage in mid-summer. 

Formule.—tThe eau celesie soap mixture which was used in these 
experiments was made according to the formula fellowed by Mr. 
Scoon in previous years. One pound of copper sulphate was 
dissolved in water and diluted to about forty gallons. A quart 
of 26° ammonia was then added and a pound of whale-oil soap 
dissolved in water. The whole mixture was then diluted to fifty 
gallons. This formula calls for an excess of ammonia. 

The Bordeaux mixture was made by dissolving one pound of 
copper sulphate in about eight gallons of water. Fresh slaked 
lime was then diluted with water and added in excess of the 
amount called for by the potassium ferro-cyanide test. The 
whole mixture was then diluted to eleven gallons. 

Results.—The leaf-spot disease was not so abundant in this 
orchard in 1895 as it had been in some previous years, so that 
with some of the varieties the effects of the treatment were not 
SO pronounced as they undoubtedly would have been had the 
disease been more prevalent. The Italian Prunes suffered most, 
and so the experiments with this variety are selected to show 
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the comparative merits of the different treatments. Plate XXV, 
reproduced from a photograph made September 28, 1895, shows 
in the foreground an unsprayed Guii tree, still holding a consid- 
erable amount of its foliage. Immediately behind it, in the 
same row, are seen some unsprayed Italian Prune trees which 
are nearly leafless. This picture illustrates well the general 
difference between unsprayed trees of these two varieties on 
that date. The leafless condition of unsprayed Italian Prunes 
is still better shown in plate XX VI, which is also reproduced 
from a photograph taken September 28, 1895. These trees had 
gradually lost their foliage from the attacks of the leaf-spot 
disease. A very careful estimate of the injury or loss of foliage 
from all causes, which was made September 28, gave the follow- 
ing results: 


Seriesl. Treated ( Bordeaux mixture. ---.------- 24 per cent. injury or loss 
~ May 1, May 17, Eau celeste soap mixture Ja55 . 66 per cent. injury or loss - 
and June 1 INO SOREatMOMbeecectae cerca oe ae 95 per cent. injury or loss 
Series 2. Treated ( Bordeaux mixture.....--...-- ..-- 10 per cent. injury or loss 
May 17, June 1<¢ Eau celeste soap mixture -....---- 73 per cent. injury or loss 
and June 15. No \treatmentsae¢ bet 22 he, SSa5se= 78 per cent. injury or loss 


It appears from this table that much better results were se- 
cured with the Bordeaux mixture than with the eau celeste soap | 
mixture. This is well illustrated by comparing plate XXVII 
with plates XX VI and XXVIII. Plate XXVII is from a photo- 
graph of Italian Prunes which were included in Series 2, and 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture May 17, June 1 and June 15. 
Plate XXVIII is from a photograph of corresponding Italian 
Prunes which were sprayed on the same dates with the eau 
celeste soap mixture. Plate XX VI is from a photograph of cor- 
responding Italian Prune trees which were not sprayed at all. 
All photographs were taken September 28, 1895. 


Boyst TIME FOR TREATMENT. 


As before stated, one of the objects of the investigations in 
1895 was to discover the fewest number of treatments that will 
be necessary for controlling the disease and the best time for 
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making the applications. The results of the treatment with 
Bordeaux mixture, according to the plan previously explained, 
throw some light on these questions. 

It will be remembered that three series of treatments were 
made. In Series 1 the first spraying was given May 17, when 
the buds were breaking; the second was given just after the trees 
had gone out of blossom; the third was given June 1. In Series 
2 the first spraying was made May 17, the second was made 
June 1 and the third was made June 15. In Series 8 the first 
treatment was made June 15, the second was made July 16. 
The estimate of the amount of loss or injury to the foliage from 
all causes, which was made September 28, gave the following 


results: 

Series 1. Treated May 1, § Bordeaux mixture ..-... 24 per cent. injury or loss 
May 17 and June i. jeNO treatment= $5 =... 95 per cent. injury or loss 

Series 2. Treated May 17, § Bordeaux mixture..-.--.. 10 per cent. injury or loss 
June 1 and June 15. Nottreatment) o2 2. 7..--- 78 per cent. injury or loss 

Series 3. Treated June 15 § Bordeaux mixture...--- 41 per cent. injury or loss 
and July 16. = No treatment ...--.-..- 96 per cent. injury or loss 


Judging from these results it is not best to make the first treat- 
ment later than the first of June. Arthur* has shown that the 
leaf-spot fungus lives over winter in the infested leaves, and that 
the spores of the mature form of the fungus begin to ripen about 
the first of June. In the above experiments the best results 
were secured when the foliage was covered with Bordeaux mix- 
ture before the time when these spores are said to ripen, that 
is to say, before June 1. This confirms the results secured by 
Thaxter. + 


* Arthur, J.C. Plum Leaf Fungus. Rep. N. Y. State Exp. Sta. 1887. 6: 347-350. f. 2. 

+ Thaxter, Roland. Rep. Conn. Sta. 1889: 176. 1890: 102. 

Dr. Thaxter reports an experiment in 1889 in which two Lombard trees were sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture, 1-374 formula, May 22, June 14and July 16. A third tree was left unsprayed 
for comparison. The two sprayed trees held their foliage intact up to severe frost in October, 
showed hardly any black-knot and matured a fair amount of fruit. The untreated tree was 
leafless in August, matured no fruit and was badly infested with black-knot ‘The mixture 
did not adhere to the fruit to any extent, which may account for the fact that the fruit rot was 
not more effectually controlled.” 

In 1890 similar application was made to several large plum trees, thereby pres@rving their 
foliage intact. In another place Bordeaux mixture was applied to plums and cherries with simi- 
lar results while a few untreated trees lost their foliage in July. 
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EXPERIMENTS OF 1896. 

Objects —The experiments in 1896 were a continuation in part 
of the work of 1895; the objects were to learn: 

(i) What is the fewest number of treatments necessary for 
controlling plum leaf-spot; 

(2) When is the best time for making the treatment. 

The comparison of Bordeaux mixture with eau celeste soap 
mixture was not continued in 1896 because the work of 1895 
clearly showed the inferiority of the eau celeste, at least for 
treatments that are given before mid-summer. Neither in 1895 
nor in 1896 did the leaf-spot do enough injury before the last 
of August to permit of a satisfactory test of August treatment. 

Through the kindness of T. C. Maxwell & Bros., a block of 
trees adjacent to those which were used in the experiments of 
1895 was used for these experiments. The block contained 168 
trees, 72 Italian Prune, 48 Guii and 48 Lombard. 

Plan of Eaperiments—Four series of treatments were given 
in 1896. 

Series 1. Sprayed Italian Prune, Guii and Lombard May 14, 
June 8 and June 17. 

Series 2. Sprayed Italian Prune, Guii and Lombard May 25 
and June 24, 

Series 3. Sprayed Italian Prune and Lombard May 25, June 
17 and July 14. 

Series 4. Sprayed Guii May 25 and June 17. 

In all cases Bordeaux mixture was used. It was made accord- 
ing to the 1 to 11 formula, as described on p. 393. The accom- 
panying plan shows the relative position of sprayed and un- 
sprayed trees of the different series. The numbers of the rows 
correspond to those of the block of trees which was used in the 
1895 experiments, see page 392. 

In the accompanying plan the letter “o ” indicates the location 
of untreated trees and the letter “s” indicates the location of 
the spreyed trees. 
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The first treatment of the season was given to Series 1 May 14, 
soon after the blossoms had fallen. 

In Series 3 Italian Prune and Lombard were sprayed as late 
as July 14. It was thought safe to do this for they are medium 
late varieties, but Guii, see Series 4, was not sprayed as late as 
this because it is an early variety and this treatment would come 
too near the time when it ripens its fruit. 

Results —Through the early part of the season the me 
trees showed but little of the leaf-spot, but as the season ad- 
vanced the effects of the disease became more noticeable, especi- 
ally on Italian Prune. The treated trees of this variety showed 
slightly more injury in Series 2 than in either Series 1 or 3, but 
in all three series they were far superior to the untreated trees. 
As early as August 12 the ground under many of the unsprayed 
Italian Prune trees was thickly strewn with fallen leaves, and 
in consequence of this loss of foliage the fruit was ripening 
prematurely and dropping. The unsprayed Guii trees at this 
time showed some loss of foliage, but the unsprayed Lombards 
were in nearly as good condition as the sprayed trees. 

A careful estimate of the amount of loss or injury of foliage 
of the trees under experiment was made October 3, from which 
the following summary is derived: 


a 
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AMOUNT OF INJURY. 


Italian Prune. Lombard. Guii. 
Series 1. Treated May 14, 
June 3 and June 17....... 1% to 5%. Aver-| About 10% ..| About 6% 
age about se 
INOGFELORbOD secieetasj-- cs loess BODO 0 Often tees About 10%..| About 15% 
Series 2. Treated May 25 

Be NC 24 we calesisermcnnte Average about 69%.| About 397 ...| About 10% 
Not wtreated ts s26h jaca ot ct 50% to 90% ...---- About 25 %..| About 1525 
Series 3. Treated May 25, 

June 17 and July 14..-.-. Avy eee, oe 2s | DOWD Yl Pe | eae astern 
Not treated. -- 20 lect es | 50% to 909% ....--. About 10% - | Eee 
Series 4. Treated May 25, | | 

TBP oes See ate ceed coho escee ene set | ecteneaseee | About 3°¢ 


ING tHebRe aiteder sie et enlace eres hepa chubeeye totes | tt ip GAk aie ss | About 15% 


It was shown in the investigations of 1895 that the first treat- 
ment should be made before the first of June, see p. 395. 

The effort to control the disease with two treatments would 
probably have been more successful in 1895 had the first treat- 
ment been given before June 1 instead of waiting until June 15. 

In trying to control the disease by two treatments in 1896, 
see Series 2 and Series 4, it appears that on the whole this plan 
is not as effective as where three treatments were given, yet ex- 
cellent results were secured. In seasons when the general con- 
‘dition of the foliage is as good as it was in;1895 and 1896 it 
would hardly pay to make three sprayings for the leaf-spot in 
commercial orchards, but till the plan of making but two treat- 
ments has stood the test of a season when the leaf-spot is unusu- 
ally abundant, it is hardly safe to recommend it as sufficient for 
all seasons. 

In view of the results of the investigations of 1895-6, the fol- 
lowing line of treatment is confidently recommended instead of 
that which was suggested on page 14 of Bulletin 98. 

Course of treatment recommended for plum leaf-spot.—When but 
two treatments are to be made during the season, let the first. 
be given about May 25, or about ten days after the trees have 
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gone out of bloom, and let the second be given about three weeks 
later. Better results may be expected from the following 
course of treatment, which is the one now recommended by this 
_ Station: 

1. First treatment about May 25, or about ten days after the 
blossoms have fallen. 

2. Second treatment about June 15, or three weeks after the 
first. 

3. Third treatment about four weeks after the second. 

A comparison of the different series of treatments which were 
made in 1895, see page 395, shows that when only three treat- 
ments are given it is better to make the first treatment after, 
rather than before, the blossoms open. 


Yieup or Frurr INCRPASED BY SPRAYING FoR THE PLUM LmaF- 
Spor. 


Aside from the results bearing directly on the questions under 
investigation in 1895 and 1896, the experiments in treating plums 
for the leaf-spot brought out some very important and definite 
information as to the influence of such treatment on the yield 
of trees which are subject to the attacks of this disease. It has 
already been said that the injury from the leaf-spot was especi- 
ally severe on the Italian Prune, sometimes called Fellemburg, a 
variety which usually begins to ripen here the first week of Sep- 
tember. Of the trees of Italian Prune which were under experi- 
ment in 1896, see page 397, 48 were sprayed and 24 were left 
unsprayed. As early as August 12 the ground under many of 
the unsprayed trees was thickly strewn with fallen leaves, and 
consequently the fruit was ripening and dropping prematurely, 
while under the sprayed trees but very little fallen leaves or 
fruit was to be seen. The amount of fallen leaves and fruit 
was so much greater under the unsprayed trees that by look- 
ing at the ground under them one could easily tell which trees 
had not been sprayed. 

Because the treated trees held their foliage much better, their 
fruit ripened later, and on the whole averaged larger than the 
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‘fruit on the unsprayed trees. Remembering that the later fruit 
as a rule brings better prices, it is at once apparent that the 
increased yield does not in this case fully represent the increase 
in receipts from sprayed as compared with unsprayed trees. 
The following is a statement of the picked fruit, drops and waste 
from these trees and the date of picking. The yield is measured 
both by 9-pound baskets and by pounds, except for the waste. 


YIELD OF PLUMS FROM SPRAYED AND UNSPRAYED TREES. 


48 Sprayed Trees. 


Average 
DATE. Grade. Baskets. Pounds. | pounds per 
basket. 
4 es , 

POMMEMPON of sins se cee hac eo aneneeen Pe ICHERe. 369 3,374 9.14 
Sepicmbem24 se ssn tes: os lcwcc ee Picked -. 48 436 9.08 
Drops... 17 181 10.65 

Wiaiste: 2A el ece 110. | 22234 

24 Unsprayed Trees. 

LNNGAWTS 5 49), Oo eae ee ES cn Se | Picked .. 104 | 897 8.63 
Septemberika sess J5 5 eles eee: Picked -. 36 427 11.86 
Drops. --| 12 84 7.00 

Wastes: | sil see Reise fal eet 


The amount and character of the average yield per tree is as 


follows: 
AVERAGE YIELD PER TREE. 
SPRAYED. Not SPRAYED. 
Baskets | Pounds. | Per cent.| Baskets. | Pounds. | Per cent. 
{ 
EICKOM rb + ose cc cn ees eee 8.69 79.38 93 5.83 DOeLE 78 
Drops) cen sips See stasemers | 0.35° | 3-77 4 0.50 3.50 5 
WAS UOR caise ae oo Sterner elation ie ee 2.29 3) | 12.08 17 
——_ ---— —.— — a | | 
Total marketable .....| 9.04 | 83.15 | Ge iemtseshy I) sar 83 
| | 


From these records it appears that where the trees were 
_ sprayed, the average yield per tree of picked fruit was increased 
44 per cent., the marketable drops increased 8 per cent. and the 
waste decreased 81 per cent. The total yield of marketable 
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a! as recorded in pounds was 45 per cent. greater where the 
ns trees were sprayed than where they were not sprayed. 
--' The extra cost of picking, packing and hauling to market 
would be, in this case, 18 cents. With the apparatus used 
by Messrs. Maxwell & Bros. the cost of spraying would be 
8 cents per tree, counting the applications which were ac- 
tually made, i. ¢., two applications for sixteen trees and three 
applications for thirty-two trees. Thus the extra expense 
of securing and putting on the market an increased yield 
per tree of 24.48 pounds of fruit was only 21 cents. So 
it appears that spraying for leaf-spot in this instance secured 
an average increase of 244 pounds of marketable fruit per tree — 


at a cost of less than one cent per pound. 
26 


IV. PREVENTION OF FUNGOUS DISEASES IN 
CHERRY ORCHARDS. 


S. A. BEACH. 


Leaf-spot.— Fruit rot.— Object of spraying.— Tests of 1895.— Fruit rot 
checked.— Foliage injured.— Tests of 1896.— Foliage not injured.— Spray 
mixture shows on the ripened fruit.— No definite line of treatment as yet 
adopted. 


LpaF-Spor. 


The fungus which causes the leaf-spot on plum also does great 
damage to the foliage of cherry trees in nursery and in orchard. 
It frequently happens that cherry nursery stock loses so much 
of its foliage from the leaf-spot that the growth of the trees is 
checked and budding operations are seriously interfered with. 
In the orchard the loss of foliage, as has already been explained 
in speaking of the plum leaf-spot, lessens the power of producing 
good fruit, of forming fruit buds for the next season and of prop- 
erly ripening the new growth before winter. The disease makes 
its first appearance and afterwards develops in a manner quite 
similar to that described for plums, see page 389. Plate XXIX, 
from a photograph, illustrates the appearance of this disease on 
cherry leaves. 

Cherry nursery stock was treated for the leaf-spot at this Sta- 
tion in 1891 and 1892 by Fairchild. He concludes that* it may 
he siated conservatively that Bordeaux mixture, 1 to 10 formula, 
is a specific for this disease, and that it is undoubtedly superior 
to the ammonical solution of copper carbonate for this purpose. 

The treatment of cherry trees of bearing age is reported in 
two or three instances, although in each case but few trees ap- 


*Fairchild, D.G. Cherry Leaf Blight, Bull. U. S. Div. Veg. Pathology 6: 38-39. Report of 
this Station, 1892, 11: 654-659, pl. 2. 
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pear to have received treatment. Thaxter reports* that by the 


‘use of Bordeaux mixture, 1 to 3” formula, some cherry trees 


were protected from the leaf-spot in 1890, while corresponding 
trees which were not so treated lost their foliage in July. The 
time of the applications and their number is not definitely stated. 


Frouir Ror. 


Craig + reports that in 1894 a much weaker Bordeaux mixture 
than that used by Thaxter, namely, a 1 to 12 formula, was used 
against the fruit rot with good results. A Yellow Spanish tree 
sprayed May 1 with Bordeaux mixture and three times after- 
wards with the same mixture, combined with Paris green, 
yielded 90 pounds of sound fruit, while a corresponding un- 
treated tree yielded but 30 pounds. AlIso, in another orchard, a 
tree was sprayed May 10, May 26 and June 4 with Bordeaux 
mixture and Paris green, using one ounce of Paris green and 
one pound of copper sulphate for each twelve gallons of the 
mixture. July 4 it was sprayed with ammonical solution of 
copper carbonate. This tree yielded 130 pounds of fruit, while 
the corresponding unsprayed tree yielded but 17 pounds. 


OBJECTS oF TREATMENT. 


In spraying cherries it is desirable to prevent the leaf-spot, 
the fruit rot, the mildew of the leaves, and the attacks of the 
curculio, an insect which causes wormy cherries. Some experi- 
ments with cherries, similar to those with plums described on 
page 391, were pianned in 1895, to determine if possible the com- 
parative values of Bordeaux mixture and eau celeste soap mix- 
ture as preventives of the fungous troubles just named, but no 
attempt was made in these experiments to prevent the attacks 
of the curculio. 


*Thaxter, Roland. Rep. Conn. Sta. 1290: 102. 
t Craig, John. Report Horticulturist, Canada Dept. Agr. 1894: 112. 
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EXPERIMENTS OF 1895. 


Messrs. W. D. Barns & Son, Middle Hope, N. Y., kindly offered 
their orchard for the purpose of the experiments and cordially 
coéperated in the work. The details of the work were under 
the immediate supervision of Mr. Paddock, the Assistant Hor- 
ticulturist of this Station. 

One hundred and fourteen trees were set apart for the experi- 
ments. They include three varieties, namely: Reine Hortense, 
Early Richmond and Montmorency. Some of each variety were 
left untreated for the sake of comparing them with treated trees, 
some were sprayed with Bordeaux mixture and some with the 
eau celeste soap mixture. | 

Three series of treatments were planned. The treatments of 
the first series were made May 1, May 14 and May 29. The treat- 
ments of the second series were made May 14, May 29 and June 
15. The first and only treatment of the third series was made 
June 15. The buds were well expanded May 1, when the first 
treatment was made, and the blossoms opened about four days 
later. May, 10, just after the blossoms had fallen, the second 
spraying was made. 

A careful examination of the trees June 15 showed that up to 
this time very little leaf-spot was present either on sprayed or on 
unsprayed trees. The foliage on trees which had received the 
eau celeste treatment was somewhat spotted, but this was prob- 
ably largely due to the injurious effects of the spray. The un- 
treated foliage and that treated with Bordeaux mixture appeared 
at this time to be perfectly healthy. 

Two weeks later, June 28, Mr. Barns reported that the trees 
in series I, which had received the Bordeaux mixture treatment, 
showed a little injury to the leaves, while worse injury was seen 
on eau celeste treated trees of series II. The trees in series III, 
which had received but one treatment with eau celeste, already 
showed some injury to the leaves. On this account spraying 
was discontinued, so that series III did not receive treatment 
July 15 and August 15, as was first planned. 
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Fruit rot checked.—So far as the fruit rot is concerned rather 
encouraging results were obtained, although comparatively few 
of the trees fruited, and even on unsprayed trees the rot was not 
generally abundant. A careful estimate made when the fruit 
was picked showed some advantage from the treatment. Especi- 
ally in one group of trees the amount of rotted fruit was slight 
while on unsprayed trees of the same variety which stood near, 
from one-twentieth to one-fifth of the fruit rotted. In preventing 
the rot, the eau celeste seemed to be as effective as the Bordeaux 
mixture, but generally it injured the foliage much more than 
Bordeaux mixture did. 

Foliage injured by spraying.—tThe results of the treatment for 
the leaf-spot in 1895 were not very encouraging, because so much 
of the foliage was injured by the spray. The last spraying was 
made June 15, and from that time till the close of the season the 
unsprayed trees were, generally speaking, in better condition 
than were the trees which had been sprayed. 

Asa rule the leaves were hurt much less by the Bordeaux mix- 
ture than by the eau celeste. We were much surprised to find 
an exception to this in the Reine Hortense of series I, where the 
leaves were hurt much more by the Bordeaux mixture than they 
were by the eau celeste. 


EXPERIMENTS OF 1896. 


Because the experiments in 1895 did not give conclusive evi- 
dence on the points under investigation, the work was continued 
the following year. Mr. C. K. Scoon, of Geneva, N. Y., kindly 
offered his orchard for the use of the Station for this work. 
In view of the injury to the foliage which followed the use of 
the Bordeaux mixture in 1895 it was decided to compare heavy 
and light applications of this mixture in 1896 to see whether 
heavy applications were more apt to do injury than light applica- 
tions of a mixture having the same strength. Further investi- 
gations as to the best time to do the spraying and the least 
number of treatments needed were also planned. One hundred 
and fifty-five trees were included in the experiments; part of 
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them were English Morello and the rest were Montmorency Ordi- 
naire. The only fungicide tried was the Bordeaux mixture of 
the 1 to 11 formula. 

The season was not favorable for the development of the leaf- 
spot, so that the foliage generally kept in healthy condition 
throughout the season of 1896, and but little difference was seen 
between the foliage of the sprayed trees and that of trees which 
were not sprayed. In October a few of the sprayed trees showed 
more yellow and fallen leaves than did sprayed trees which stood 
near by, but the difference was not sufficient to support any con- 
clusions as to the comparative merits of the different methods of 
treatment. 

Foliage not injured by spraying.—Contrary to the experience of 
1895, the sprayed foliage in 1896 showed no injury from spray- 
ing. The injury which followed the spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture in 1895 appears to be exceptional. It is difficult to find 
any theory which offers a satisfactory explanation for it. The 
tree which was literally drenched with the spray in 1896, to see 
whether heavy spraying would result in injury to the leaves, 
showed no bad results from the heavy spraying, but held its 
foliage in good condition throughout the season. 

Fruit spotted by the spray.—tn these experiments the first treat- 
ment was given May 14 soon after the blossoms had fallen. The 
following treatment was given May 25 in one trial, May 29 in 
another and June 3 in another. In all cases when the fruit 
ripened it showed spots of Bordeaux mixture as a result of the 
second spraying, although quite a good deal of rain fell during 
nearly two months which elapsed from May 25 till the fruit 
ripened. 


SuMMARY. 


The results of these attempts to control the leaf-spot and other 
fungous diseases on bearing cherry trees by spraying with Bor- 
deaux mixture and eau celeste are summarized below. 

(1) On orchard trees of Montmorency sprayed with Bordeaux 
mixture May 14, May 29 and June 15, 1895, only a slight amount 
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of rot was found, while on adjacent trees of the same variety 
which were not sprayed, from one-twentieth to one-fifth of the 
fruit rotted. 

(2) On orchard trees of Montmorency sprayed June 15, 1895, 
with eau celeste soap mixture, only a slight amount of rot was 
. found, while on adjacent unsprayed trees from one-twentieth to 
one-fifth of the fruit rotted. 

(3) From the middle of June, 1895, till the close of the season, 
the unsprayed trees had much more and better foliage than did 
the trees which had been sprayed. 

(4) Generally the injury to the leaves in 1895 was much greater 
on the trees which were sprayed with eau celeste than it was 
on the trees sprayed with Bordeaux mixture, but on one group 
of Reine Hortense the Bordeaux mixture caused the greater 
injury. 

(5) No injury to the leaves resulted from spraying orchard 
trees with Bordeaux mixture in 1896, even when the trees were 
drenched with it. 2 

(6) Bordeaux mixture applied as late as May 25 is liable to 
show on the fruit when it is ripe and injure its appearance. 

(7) The results of these tests do not give conclusive evidence 
as to the best: line of treatmént for the leaf-spot on bearing 
cherry trees, so no definite line of treatment is as yet recom- 
mended. 


V. REPORT ON INJURY TO FRUIT TREES DURING 
THE WINTER OF 1895-6. 


S. A. BEACH AND C. P. CLOSE. 


The winter of 1895-96 caused an unusual loss to New York 
fruit-growers by the winter-killing of fruit buds and fruit trees. 
It was especially destructive in those regions where the less 
hardy kinds of fruit, such as plums, quinces, sweet cherries, 
peaches and apricots are grown in commercial orchards. At 
the Geneva Experiment Station the fruit buds of apricots, 
peaches and some of the more tender plums were killed by the 
cold weather of January 6 and 7, 1896. The cold of February 
17 and 18 was even more severe, the mercury falling as low as 
‘21° below zero. This killed the fruit buds of sweet cherries, and, 
with rare exceptions, those of the European and Japanese plums 
which had escaped the previous cold snap uninjured. Pears 
were injured to some extent in wood as well as in fruit buds. 
Native plums and sour cherries were about the only stone fruits 
which carried fruit buds uninjured through the winter and bore 
a crop of fruit the following summer. Soon it became known 
that similar injury to fruit trees had been-experienced generally 
throughout the state. As this condition appeared te afford an 
excellent opportunity for studying the comparative hardiness 
of the different varieties of fruit which are cultivated in New 
York State, the Station Horticulturist undertook to collect in- 
formation in this line by instituting correspondence with local 
observers in every part of the state. 

Letters were addressed to every supervisor in the state, ex- 
cept those in cities, asking each one to name some good ob- 
server for his town who would report to the Station the names 
of the varieties of fruit which were grown in the town either 
for home use or for market, and the amount of winter injury 
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sustained by them. Circular letters were addressed to the 
names of correspondents which were thus obtained, one in April 
and another in June, asking for reports from their localities. 
The supervisors and the correspondents whom they named 
showed commendable interest in the work, and the Station is 
under special obligations to them for the information which they 
have kindly furnished. Nearly 700 names of correspondents 
were furnished to the Station, and 442, or nearly two-thirds of 
them responded to the inquiries, an exceptionally large number 
for correspondence of this kind. The following statement shows 


the localities from which replies were received: 
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It appears from this statement that the plan to secure corre- 
spondents from every portion of the state was in a large meas- 
ure successful. As the publication of the entire correspondence 
would make this report too long, an attempt has been made 
to present in the following pages a summary of the information 
which was furnished by the Station’s correspondents. We are 
glad to avail ourselves of this opportunity to thank these corre- 
spondents for their kind coédperation in carrying out the plan 
of the inquiry. 

That different sections of the state may be more readily com- 
pared with reference to the reports which have come from them, 
several groups of counties will be considered separately. 

These sections have been set apart with the idea of combining, 
so far as possible, the reports from regions which have a general 
similarity of fruit interests or which offer somewhat similar 
conditions for fruit culture. It is manifestly impossible to do 
this except in a general way, for each of the sections comprises 
a large territory, exhibiting great diversity of soil and consider- 
able differences in the range of temperature and moisture in 
soil and air. On account of nearness to large bodies of water, 
or because they do not have a great elevation above the sea, 
many places furnish especially favorable conditions for fruit 
culture. Possibly other places but a few miles distant, at a 
greater elevation or further removed from the modifying in- 
fluence of bodies of water, may be much less favorably located 
for fruit culture. 

In the various localities of each section there are also found 
a great variety of soils and sub-soils, and a great diversity in 
the combinations of soil and climatic conditions exists, so that 
places which are but a few miles distant from each other may 
differ widely in their adaptability to fruit growing. These things 
should be kept in mind in considering the summarized reports 
which are given on the following pages. 


DESCRIPTION OF SECTIONS. 
The different sections may be described as follows: 
Section I.—Northern New York.—The region north of Rensse- 
laer county, the Mohawk river to Rome and a line passing from 
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Rome through Pulaski to Lake Ontario. This includes the west- 
ern part of the Lake Champlain valley, the northern part of the 
Mohawk valley, the northeastern shore of Lake Ontario and 
the southern part of the valley of the St. Lawrence river so 
far as it is included in New York State. Portions of the Cham- 
plain and St. Lawrence valleys have gained a reputation for 
producing apples of high color and excellent flavor. Certain 
varieties, notably the Fameuse, seem to do better there than 
they do in most other sections of the state. It will be remem- 
bered that region contains the Adirondack wilderness, and it 
is not surprising that reports from many of its interior localities 
show that comparatively little attention is given to the culti- 
vation of fruit. In such places wild small fruits and seedling 
apples or crab apples are depended on chiefly for home-grown 
fruit. One locality in Hamilton county reports that the ther- 
mometer dropped as low as 48° below zero. Seven other places 
reported lowest temperatures varying from 40° to 46° below 
zero, and the average of the forty-eight reports on lowest tem- 
perature which were received from the northern New York sec- 
tion is nearly 33° below zero (— 32.9°). 

Section II.—Eastern New York.—The region extending south- 
ward from the Mohawk river, from Rome to the Hudson, and 
from the south line of Washington county to the Fishkill moun- 
tains, occupying the lower part of the Mohawk valley and the 
middle section of the Hudson valley. It extends eastward to 
Massachusetts and westward into the Catskills. It includes the 
counties of Schenectady, Albany, Rensselaer, Columbia, Greene 
and Ulster. 

This section contains the famous plum-growing districts of 
the Hudson valley, and produces large quantities of fruit of 
various kinds. In the more favored portions of this territory 
pears, sweet cherries, peaches and plums are grown in perfec- 
tion. The lowest temperature reported from this region is 32° 
below zero, which occurred in the northwestern part of Rensse- 
laer county. The average of seventeen reports on lowest tem- 
perature is 21° below zero. 
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Section III.—East Central New York.—The country east of the 
central New York lake region and north of the southern tier 
of counties extending to the northern and eastern groups of 
counties as named under sections I and II. It includes the 
counties of Montgomery, Schoharie, Otsego, those portions of Her- 
kimer and Oneida south of the Mohawk river, Madison, Che- 
nango and Cortland. The reports indicate that no peaches are 
grown in this section, except where a few are grown for home 
use in some of the more favored localities. Fifty-five reports 
on lowest temperature give an average of 291° below zero. In 
three places the thermometer fell to 40° below zero. 

Section IV.—West Central New York.—The region extending 
from the west line of Cortland and Madison counties westward 
to Erie county, and lying between the southern tier of counties 
and the counties which border Lake Ontario. It includes the 
central New York lake region, and is composed of the following 
counties: Onondaga, Cayuga south of the Seneea river, Tompkins, 
Schuyler, Seneca, Ontario, Yates, northern Steuben, Livingston, 
Wyoming and Genesee. In many parts of this section peaches 
are grown on a commercial scale; probably the largest apricot 
orchard east of the Rocky mountains is found in this section; 
some very large orchards of plums, cherries, quinces and other 
orchard fruits are found; grapes are grown extensively, as are 
also the small fruits. On the higher lands, remote from the mod- 
ifying influences of the lakes, the climate is more severe, and the 
more tender fruits, such as peaches and apricots, are grown but 
little if at all. The lowest temperature reported from this re- 
gion was 38° below zero. This occurred in Onondaga county. 
Fifty-five reports on lowest temperature gave an average of 234° 
below zero. 

Section V.—Counties Bordering Lakes Hrie and Ontario.—This 
includes the following counties: Northern Chautauqua, Erie, 
Niagara, Orleans, Monroe, Wayne, Cayuga north of Seneca river, 
and Oswego south of the Salmon river. In this region are found 
the celebrated Chautauqua grape belt which borders the shore 
of Lake Erie, and the peach districts of Niagara and adjacent 
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counties, the raspberry districts of Wayne county, and the straw- 
berry districts of Oswego county. Apples and other orchard 
fruits are grown extensively, as are also various small fruits. 
The lowest temperature reported from this section was 32° be- 
low zero, which was recorded in two towns in Oswego county. 

The average of forty-one reports is 202-5° below zero. 

Section VI.—Southern New York.—The southern tier of counties 
from the west line of the state eastward to and including Del- 
aware and Sullivan counties. It contains the counties of Sul- 
livan, Delaware, Broome, Tioga, Chemung, Steuben south of 
Bath and Hornellsville, Allegany, Cattaraugus and Chautauqua 
south of the lake shore towns. In this section fruit growing 
is not as important an industry as it is in the Hudson valley 
and the central lake and great lake regions, where the altitude 
above the sea is considerably less and where the climate is modi- 
fied by adjacent bodies of water. According to the reports re- 
ceived, peaches are not grown to any extent either for market or 
for home use. Forty-two reports on lowest temperature give an 
average of 224° below zero. The lowest temperature reported 
is 36° below zero, which occurred at Andover, Allegany county. 

Section VII.—Southeastern New York.—The region south of the 
Fishkill mountains, including Long Island and Staten Island and 
the counties of Orange, Rockland, Dutchess, Putnam and West- 
chester. Peaches are grown for market to a considerable ex- 
tent in many localities of this section. Very fine apples and 
_ pears are produced, as well as grapes and small fruits. The 
lowest temperature reported is 24° below zero. This occurred 
in the town of Woodhull, on Long island. Twenty-four reports 
give an average lowest temperature of 134° below zero. 

It is quite a difficult task to condense the information fur- 
nished in the reports of our many correspondents so as to give 
in a few words a satisfactory summary that may be used as a 
basis for estimating the adaptability of any particular variety 
to different sections of the state, or for comparing different 
varieties with each other. An attempt to do this has been made 
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in the following pages, but it is not expected that strict com- 
parisons can be safely made from the reports which are here 
presented. 

Each kind of fruit will now be considered separately, and 
reports of the same kind of fruit from the various sections of 
the state, as already explained, will be set side by side for com- 
parison. 


APPLES. 
Northern New York.—Of the fifty-eight kinds mentioned by 
correspondents from northern New York, the following were 
named most frequently: 


2 PER Cant. OF WINTER INJgU 

Times MENTIONED. EGR SEE: RY 

VARIETY. : 

Home Total verage 

Tne? Market. reports. Least. |Greatest. t ae 
ao wiltle sac eects cet cece 7 18 21 0 50 Tf 
BenvWaivis Sieese ek Sees 5 21 24 0 | 75 13 
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eEGeAStEAON ans oo sseta =o 11 15 23 0 75 13 
Rhode Island Greening .--- 16 21 31 0 75 13 
Palmsne Sweet, sssnicccc.c-5- 15 11 25 0 100 il 
Rompkingskane eis. 22 2/52. 4 8 10 0 75 11 
Wieallthivina)--insiee mercer a 6 a 12 0 75 9 
Yellow Transparent ...---. 8 3 10 0 50 9 


Other varieties which are mentioned favorably for this section 
are McIntosh, St. Lawrence, Stone (sometimes erroneously called 
sethel), and a new kind, a seedling of Stone, called Oel Austin. 

Eastern New York.—Of the thirty-three kinds mentioned in 
the reports from this section, the following were named most 


frequently: 
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Times MENTIONED. Per Cent. oF WINTER INJguRY. 
VARIETY. | Agoraee 
Home. | Market. | Total. ; Least. | Highest.| of all 
reports. 
awaits secee S22 Sk: 3 18 19 0. 20 2 
BOE AylSieen <5 55,0055 se5e 1 7 of w-- | cee wicid 
Ksopus Spitzenburg ..----- 0 7 a : 3 SG 
JAIN 120) Ot eee ree 2 3 5 Apres sce sci 
ip andstOMs=--5. ccec ence 0 6 6 0 50 8 
Northern: Spy 2 <<s<---26-- 3 15 16 suit Soe swat 
Rhode Island Greening -..- 3 16 17 0 35 3 


Three reports mention injury to Baldwin; one 5 per cent and 
two 20 per cent. One report mentions an injury to Early Har- 
vest of 35 per cent.; one speaks of Hubbardston as injured 50 
per cent.; one of Lady Sweet as injured 20 per cent.; one of Van- 
dervere as injured 30 per cent., and one of Winter Pippin as in- 
jured 25 per cent. No injury to other varieties was reported. 
In addition to the kinds already named, the following were 
mentioned: Alexander, Blush Pippin, Fameuse, Golden Russet, 
Gravenstein, Green Newtown Pippin, Grimes Golden, Jonathan, 
Maiden Blush, McIntosh, Oldenburg, Oat Harvest, Pomeroy, 
Porter, Red Canada, Swaar, Sweet Bough, Talman Sweet, 
Twenty Ounce, Wagener, Wealthy, Wilson Sweet, Yellow Bell- 
flower and York Pippin. 

Hast Central New York.—¥ifty-nine varieties were reported on 
by correspondents from this section. Those which were most 
often mentioned are: 


Times REPORTED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY 
REPORTED. 
VARIETY. | | re 
| A 
Frome Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest. Pall 
a | reports. 
pes 

Lh purine 2 ihe Es anes | 3 32 33 0 90 | 14 
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ICOEASURAGHAN ..0--. scceee 11 or ales 0 90 11 
pla Greenines. 22. s5..82 5 8 32 35 0 90 16 
PaMAM SWeet:.---....s.06 6 7 12 0 40 10 
Tompkins King...--....... io 22 25 0 80 | 16 
twenty Ounce.-.-......-< 4 6 9 0 90 23 
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The other varieties were reported on from once to six times, 
and but little idea of the comparative hardiness can be derived 
from so few reports. 

West Central New York—Forty-two varieties were reported on 
by correspondents from this section. Those most frequently 
mentioned were: wie 


TIMES MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. Average 
Home. | Market. | ‘Total. Least. | Greatest.| of all 

reports. 

Baldiwineenws . Sy, fee Sab es 10 44 47 0 20 0.4 
ineiay DENY ih tee se aroneeeeaes 2 8 8 0 0 0 
Hsopus Spitzenburg ..----- 3 9 10 0 0 0 
Noriherm'sDy c.cossc secs 5 29 29 0 0 0 
HOMIES Wests. foco secs 25. 3 6 8 0 0 0 
Roxbury Russet.......---- 3 8 10 0 0 0 
eels Greening... . wee sies 8 40 42 0 50 ig 
Sweet Bough.....---.. ae 7 4 9 0 0 0 
shalnNTVaMnvswieOUsnccc -sos ssae 5 12 12 0 0 0 
Tompkins King :2:-.2232%: 7 23 26 0 0 0 
iwenty Ounce....-...----- 2 10 10 0 0 0 


The other varieties were named from once to six times. From 
so few reports but little idea of their comparative hardiness 
can be formed. But three localities in this section report that 
apple trees were injured. The correspondent from Fleming, 
Cayuga county, estimates that Baldwins were injured 20 per 
cent there; from Covert, Seneca county, Rhode Island Greenings 
were reported as injured 25 per cent, and from Tyre, Seneca 
county, they were reported as injured 50 per cent. 

Great Lake Region.—Reports from the country bordering on 
Lakes Erie and Ontario mention fifty kinds of apples grown for 
home use and market. Baldwin was reported as injured 5 per 
cent. at Cato and Ira, Cayuga county, and 25 per cent. at 
Schroeppel, Oswego county. Esopus Spitzenburg was reported 
as injured at Volney, Oswego county, 2 per cent., and at New 
Haven, Oswego county, 10 per cent. Hubbardstons, in the latter 
town, were injured 10 per cent. The only reports of injury in 
this region to Northern Spy came from Oswego county, where 
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the injury was estimated at 4-per cent. in Volney and at 50 per 
cent. in Schroeppel and New Haven. Rhode Island Greening was 
reported as injured 10 per cent. in Cato and Ira, Cayuga county; 
and in Oswego county, 2 per cent. in Volney, from 10 to 50 per 
cent. in New Haven and 50 per cent. in Schroeppel. With these 
exceptions no injury to apples was reported from the Lake Shore 
region. The varieties named most frequently in the reports from 
this section are Baldwin, Ben Davis, Esopus Spitzenburg, Hub- 
bardston, Northern Spy, Oldenburg, Red Astrachan, Roxbury 
Russet, Rhode Island Greening, Talman Sweet and Twenty 


Ounce. 


Southern New York.—Of the fifty-two varieties named in the 
reports from this section, nearly half were credited by 
one or more towns with winter injury. The rest were mentioned 
by so few correspondents that but little idea can be formed of 
their comparative hardiness throughout this section. The fol- 
lowing kinds were reported from seven or more towns: 


TIMES MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 

Home arket. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 
Baldwants2: <5, 2ss5s5 sass2- 15 31 37 0 25 3 
Early Harvest. ...----.---- 12 3 13 0 25 5 
Esopus Spitzenburg ..----. 7 6 10 0 10 2 
BAUR Ip PIN a2 ieee ose 8 5 9 0 65 13 
Golden*Sweet.-..-..--. =. - u 2 7 0 0 0 

Marden: Blush 2--=- 22-22. - 6 1 a 0 50 7.14 
INGEDHEEN SPY: -<--5-55~--2 5 17 27 33 0 25 3 

Red Astrachan......-.---- | 8 9 14 0 10 0.71 
Roxbury Russet.......---- 4 5 Os 0 0 0 
Rhode Island Greening .-.-.. 14 30 35 0 25 3 
Seek-no-further -......----. Ul i 11 0 PBI 3 
Sweeb Bough. -252. 4/42. £ 7 5) 11 0 50 5 
Talman Sweet. ..---.--.--- 8 IL AG, 0 60 6 
Mompkins kines. 22 sees 12 di? 24 0 75 12 
‘Ewenty,Ounce ...-....-..- 7 7 11 0 75 11 
NWAGCNOLs...--sces ccc seee 3 ae 8 0 20 5 
Varieties in general ...-..-.. 17 13 25 0 50 4 


\] 
| 


27 
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Southeastern New York.—Reports from this section mention 
fifty-seven varieties, and in but few localities was any winter 
injury to any of them noticed. The following is a list of those 
which were reported from five or more towns: 


TIMES MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. = SSS SSS S| 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. |Greatest.| Average. 
Ba GwyaM fee = 2t5 9 a2) - ones aes 5 21 23 | 10 1 
BENGWAVIS ccecee cccsicececs 2 5 7 0 0 0 
Hales ppineseee<\ecins wa eraa' 2 8 10 see BODO 2s oy 
Gravenstelnr.<i<.0--- += << 4 4 6 he Sis eae pee 
Green Newtown Pippin.... 2 4 D 0 35 i 
ubbardston= ~~ ----.---=- 3 4 6 0 75 15 
Northern Spy -.------.--.- 2 13 15 0 35 2 
Tis Ib (ERGY TS openbaar 6 20 23 0 50 3 
Roxbury Russet... --.....-.. 3 4 6 Foe ert 3 
Talman Sweet. ........---- 2 5 (oe ee siaes oe 
Tompkins King ...-.--..-.--- 2 12 14 0 10 0.7 


Westchester county report§ 10 per cent. injury to Baldwin at 
South Salem and Yorktown; 50 per cent. to Golden Russet at 
Yorktown; 75 per cent. at New Castle to Hubbardston and 25 
per cent. to Nyack Pippin; 25 per cent. to Rhode Island Green- 
ing at Yorktown. Orange county reports 35 per cent. injury to 
Green Newtown Pippin, at Hamptonberg, 35 per cent. to North- 
ern Spy and 50 per cent. to Rhode Island Greening. No other 
injury to apples is reported in this part of the state. 


PDARS. 


Northern New York.—In many parts of northern New York 
pears do not succeed at all, or are grown only for home use. 
Of the fourteen kinds named by correspondents from this section 
of the state, the following were mentioned most frequently: 
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TIMES MENTIONED. 


PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 


VARIETY. | 
Home. | Market. Total. 
IBAMtlOCES Je 25's cacvesciee 8 8 12 
Clapp Favorite......-.-..-- 5 7 1] 
Flemish Beauty .....-.---- 12 8 15 
STEELE ee eS i epee er 4 2 6 
*Varieties in general -.--.. 15 4 19 


Least. 


Greatest.) Average. 


aocoocoeo 


bo 


100 56 
100 62 
100 46 
100 58 
100 87 


Eastern New York.—Of the fourteen kinds mentioned in the- 
reports from this section these were named most frequently: 


TIMES MENTIONED. 


PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 


VARIETY. 
Home. | Market.| ‘Total. Least. |Greatest. | Average. 
BOM oh osee'ss vs 3<'s 2 sie <i 1 8 8 0 90 54 
Bamblettzs ses: Maree. oeSe4 5 14 18 0 90 63 
BOSC hoot Seca tse oles cae 0 5 5 70 90 63 
SOCKeM sae furan axe. Tees 4 11 12 0 90 69 
SUSIG Ki the GES See eee 2 6 8 0 100 61 
Varieties in general ..-.--. 0 2 2 90 90 90 


East Central New York.—Of the nineteen kinds of pears re- 
ported on by correspondents from this section, the following were 


mentioned most often: 


—- 


VARIETY. 


AM OWY sear, 2 2 a5 'Sstete a =5- 


1 3-42) 1 Wa) i i on ie Pe 


Clapp. Favorite ...-..----- 
Flemish Beauty ...:-...:.-. 
NECKGMe= soa: of Suet bee SOs. 


TIMES MENTIONED. 


Home. 


} 
| 
| 
} 
| 


PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 


Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
4 9 0 100 53 
7 20 0 100 35 
4 12 | 0 100 49 
6 LO | 0 100 59 
4 10° | 0 100 3514 
3 8 | 0 100 50 
2 23 | 0 100 66 


*TIn these tables where the expression ‘“‘ varieties in general’? is used it means that some of 
the correspondents reported on that kind of fruit in a general way without specifying any par- 
ticular varieties. For instanve, one would roport that peach buds were all killed without nam- 
ing any particular variety or varieties of peaches which were grown in his vicinity. ; 
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West Central New York.—Of the thirty-one varieties mentioned, 
the following were named most frequently: 


Times MENTIONED. Per Cent. or WINTER InguRY. 
VARIETY. 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 

Angouleme.....----.------ ql 14 16 0 100 75 
INTBOU a cleceye= ae Gene =~ 6 il 12 50 100 85 
Banblothines=sccicletet. ciclo 16 26 35 0 100 74 
Clapp Favorite ......----- 6 6 11 0 100 79 
Flemish Beauty .-.--.----- 10 6 14 10 100 82 
RGGitie sbopcouomeemecobes 1 8 9 0 100 69 
Louise Bon de Jersey ..---- 3 6 8 0 100 65 
GC Ke lesa tere cee soe sine wie eters 12 20 25 0 100 76 
Sheldonecemapa-seasee =e 4 8 ae 50 100 86 
Varieties in general......-. | 20 15 30 25 100 | 87 


Great Lake Region Eighteen varieties were mentioned in the 
reports from the great lake region. The following were named 
most frequently: 


Times MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average 

Bupoulouib s,s'cc.20cs eed 9 20 24 0 | 100 83 
Map ar egehy sealant need a 7 9 11 0 | 95 37 
Bartlottese--ceeccceeote ae 12 24 28 0 | 100 43 
Flemish Beauty -.----.---- 9 8 12 0 100 47 
Seckeliee tte ccscciisces cscs 7 71 14 0 100 51 
Varieties in general ....-.-- 13 10 22 20 100 80 


Southern New York.—Of the nineteen varieties mentioned by 
correspondents from southern New York, the following were 
named most often: 


Times MENTIONED. Per CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. —— —— — 

Home. | Market. Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
Angouleme...-..-----.----- 5 4 8 0 100 66 

Barb Guimach cere stceicie/eeacael 15 13 24 50 100 8216 
Clapp Favorite .----.-.-.--- 5 4 fi 0 100 45 
Flemish Beauty .-----.----- 6 5 8 0 90 52 
Seckeletie cis ea 8-288 12 6 15 0 100 52 
Sheldonerce ses cetise ie alte 5 1 5 0 100 63 
Varieties in general ...---- 33 7 35 0 100 43 


~..»_»p”~_{NFNj_E_—FHENEIECHETFTOHE——EEEFETETE—TE—E—————eEE—=—=EEOOOOl 888 
w —~ 
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Southeastern New York.—Seventeen varieties were named in the 
reports from this section. The following were mentioned most 


frequently: 

‘times MENTIONED. Per Cent. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
AMY OU -cisscs Soci sion cee 1 4 4 0 50 17 
Bartleth= es... 4th eee 5 15 17 0 95 42 
Clapp Favorite .---<-- <2-- 5 10 12 0 90 40 
KMieHers ole os eek we Seed 1 4 4 20 50 32 
WawteNnG sins =o s.cnsciemierveicmis 1 5 5 0 50 20 
SEOiO le are sees See oslo tic 5 12 14 0 95 28 
ShaeltOntae aes = colo Sevencine it 5 5 0 50 25 
Varieties in general ....-.. 14 4 18 25 100 85 
QUINCES. 


This fruit appears to be but little grown in northern New York. 
Eight correspondents say it is grown for home use; one men- 
tions it as being grown for market. In every instance it is re- 
ported as injured 100 per cent. No varieties were specified. 

From astern New York reports the following table is compiled: 


Times MENTIONED. Per CENT. OF WINTER INJURY 

VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
Champion=—-..-. 5. 0-s25-5- 1 2 2 0 20 15 
ONANGOle sacsacmscee stelciesels 4 2 5 i 10 90 40 
Varieties in general.-...... 2 7 8 | 0 100 61 


East Central New York reports mention Rea, Winter Sweet and 
Meech, in addition to those named above. Nine reports say 
quinces are grown for home use; five speak of them as grown for 
market. Two reports say Champion was injured from 90 per 
cent. to 100 per cent. Other reports say the injury to varieties 
in general varies from 75 per cent. to 100 per cent. In one in- 
stance each Meech, Orange, Rea and Winter Sweet are reported 
as uninjured. 
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One report from West Central New York says Champion was not 
injured; six reports on Orange give the injury as varying from 
10 per cent. to 100 per cent.; and forty-four reports, without 
naming varieties, say quinces were injured from 25 per cent. 
to 100 per cent., averaging about 76 per cent. 

In the Great Lake Region one report says Meech was not in- 
jured; nine reports say the injury to Orange varied from none 
to 100 per cent., averaging 38 per cent.; three reports say Rea 
was injured from none to 75 per cent., averaging 25 per cent.; 
and the average of thirty-four reports on varieties in general give 
the injury as 60 per cent. 

The average of eleven reports from Southern New York gives 
the injury to varieties in general as 80 per cent. Two reports 
give Meech 80 to 100 per cent.; three reports give Orange an 
average injury of 60 per cent. 

Seven reports from Southeastern New York give an average in- 
jury to varieties in general of 60 per cent. Three reports on 
Champion give an average injury of 87 per cent., and two on 
Orange give an average injury of 13 per cent. 


PEACHES. 


Northern New York.—But few peaches are grown in this region. 
Seven varieties were mentioned, but only two, Crawford Early 
and Crosby, are reported from more than one locality. The fruit 
buds of all varieties were injured 100 per cent., and in many 
instances the trees were entirely killed. 

Eastern New York.—Several localities in eastern New York 
report that peaches are grown there for market as well as for 
home use, but in almost every instance all fruit buds were winter- 
killed. Three reports on Crosby give the injury as varying from 
10 per cent. to 100 per cent.; two reports on Mountain Rose say 
the injury varied from 95 per cent. to 100 per cent., and one 
report on White Globe estimates the injury at 75 per cent. With 
all other varieties the fruit buds were said to be entirely de- 
stroyed. Among the kinds mentioned were Champion, Craw- 
ford Early, Crawford Late, Elberta, Foster, Morris White, Old- 
mixon Cling, Oldmixon Free, Stump and Wheatland. 


* 
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East Central New York.—None of the reports from this section 
speak of peaches as being grown for market, and in but few cases 
as grown for home use. All but two of the reports on peaches 
say the fruit buds were all destroyed by the winter. 

West Central New York.—Forty-five reports on varieties in gen- 
eral give an average injury of 96 per cent. The following va- 
rieties were mentioned most frequently in reports which named 


varieties: 
Times MENTIONED. Per Cent. oF WINTER INJURY 
VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
MOXA Ohirsene sete one oe See 4 it 5 50 100 84 
Crawford Early ......-.-.-- 15 15 21 15 100 87 
Any MULVOLSis-1tcerm= se aloi<is 3 3 5 75 100 95 
MOSTGLee cee oceebcmecoeses 3 3 5 75 100 95 
Mountain Rose....-...---- 3 4 5 80 100 96 


Great Lake Region.—Thirty-seven reports from this section on 
varieties in general give the average injury to fruit buds of 
peaches as 99 per cent. In reports which name varieties the 
following kinds are mentioned most frequently: 


TIMES MENTIONED. ; PER CENT, OF WINTER INJURY 
VARIETY. PE ES ae 
Home, Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest. Average. 
ii) | 

AAICR EES LP: a ee ea 3 2 5 4 90 100 96 
(CREGIST Ont ey re ee ap re 0 6 6 30 100 88 
Crawford Warly 522. 5-- 2-2 2 8 10 99 100 99 
Crawtord Waters: 2221... - uf 5 6 99 100 99 
BIBER oS oe aes eae are 0 6 (oe 90 100 99 
FS Chili so. oles SS 1 4 5 50 100 87 
MO IMNISO Me: oe 2 cso oete cee 3 6 7 25 100 87 


Southern New York.—Out of twenty-seven reports on varieties 
in general, but four speak of peaches as grown in this section 
for market. The least injury reported is 25 per cent., the great- 
est 100 per cent., and the average of all reports shows 99 per cent. 
of injury. 
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Southeastern New York.—Eleven reports from this section, in 
which no varieties are named, report injury from 10 per cent. to 
100 per cent., averaging 83 per cent. In reports which name 
varieties, the following kinds are mentioned most frequently: 


Po eS CaP ee SSS 


TIMES MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJ URY. 


VARIETY. 
Home. | Market.}| ‘Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 


——— — — 


Ciawiord arly... .-.---- 4 7 9 75 100 97 
Crawford Liate:..<<<.).ces-- 4 5 7 60 100 94 
PTS eh rciare aps ean, hie 3 3 5 60 100 92 
Mibewtaercrs co.cc. chu accre 1 4 5 60 100 92 
Mountain Rose.....------- 2 6 6 15 100 96 
Olamixen Cling. ...5.. -<2: 2 6 6 75 100 96 
SRM Preise ee fowtials sce 3 5 6 75 100 96 
PLUMS. 


Northern New York.—tThe reports indicate that the plums which 
are grown in this section of the state are cultivated chiefly for 
home use. Twenty-five towns report the winter injury to plums 
in general as varying from nothing to 100 per cent., and the aver- 
age of these reports is 90 per cent. One report speaks of the 
natives as uninjured, The average injury reported for the named 
varieties varies from 50 per cent. to 100 per cent. Lombard is 
mentioned fourteen times, and the injury reported for it varies 
from 30 per cent. to 100 per cent., averaging 87 per cent. The 
other varieties are mentioned from once to four times. They in- 
clude two Japanese, two native and thirteen kinds of the Prunus 
domestica L., the species most commonly cultivated in this 
country. 

Eastern New York.—In some portions of this territory plums 
were formerly grown very extensively for market, but the busi- 
ness has been very much demoralized by the ravages of the dis- 
ease known as the black knot, which has ruined many orchards. 
Ten correspondents refer to cultivated kinds in general, with- 
out specifying any particular varieties. The injury which they 
report varied from 75 per cent. to 100 per cent., averaging 95 
per cent. Other correspondents mention eleven kinds of the 


. 
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plum commonly cultivated, i. e., Prunus domestica, among them 
being five reports of injury to Bavay Green Gage, varying from 
15 per cent. to 90 per cent., and averaging 51 per cent.; and six 
reports of injury to Lombard, varying from 10 per cent. to 100 
per cent., averaging 40 per cent. Of the Japanese varieties 
Abundance is mentioned three times with an average of 64 per 
cent. injury, while Burbank is reported twice with an average 
injury of 45 per cent. No cultivated kinds of the native plums 
are mentioned. 

East Central New York.—The reports from this part of the State 
mention neither native plums nor Japanese varieties but name 
twenty of the ordinary plums of the European class. Eighteen 
reports, speaking of the cultivated plums in general without 
naming any particular kinds, give the amount of injury as vary- 
ing from nothing to 100 per cent., the average of all reports be- 
ing 85 per cent. The following were named most frequently: 


TIMES MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 
Home. Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average 
BNAASHAW ssncess waseee Sess ti 3 10 | 25 100 90 
(CTNCOUMGAL Os em ines cee: 5 3 6 10 100 70 
WomMpALdwn 2 oe ss ceccs. eee 9 3 12 0 100 70 
Nallow Weg or. 202 .c. 2+. 3 3 5 25 100 83 


The reports indicate that plums are not grown extensively for 
market in this section. 

West Central New York.—Iin some portions of west central New 
York plums are grown extensively for market. Fifty reports 
speak of cultivated kinds in general, without naming any varie- 
ties, and give the amount of injury as varying from nothing to 
100 per cent., the average of all reports being 95 per cent. In 
other reports the following varieties of the European class were 
mentioned most frequently: 
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TiMES MENTIONED. Per CEentT. oF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. wer : 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 

IBAV Mace ete s toc emcee 5 8 11 0 100 85 
IBraAGsha@wris sscieess sete. 22: 3 6 8 0 100 84 
German Prune. -. .2<- = :.-..- 2 3 5 50 100 80 
Giaite act satee eee ee cee 1 4 5 0 100 80 
Womibardeetesssy-occwe caincroe 8 11 15 0 100 87 
Washington: 2. ...')..2~- 2 2 3 5 90 100 95 


Of the native varieties, Weaver is mentioned in one report as 
injured 50 per cent. and Wild Goose as injured 100 per cent. 
Three Japanese kinds are mentioned, namely, Abundance, Bur- 
bank and Ogon. Abundance is reported twice as injured 100 
per cent., Burbank is reported once as injured 90 per cent., and 
Ogon once as injured 100 per cent. 

Great Lake Region.—Fifteen plums of the European class were 
mentioned by correspondents in the region bordering the great 
lakes. Those named most frequently are given in the following 
table, together with the three Japanese varieties which were 
reported on. No report on native plums was received: 


TimMES MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 
Home, | Market. Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
European class: | 
LBHINE No aadeen acs sGo0ue ea8s 1 5 5 10 100 58 
Bradshaw, ss cciccs seisets seen 2 5 6 0 100 61 
Gornranjerunewsc-. score 2A 6 7 0 95 36 
italan'Prane: to 2222.23! 2 3 5 0 10 2 
NWombardie ses ose eceeenes 1 ni 12 0 100 35 
Varieties in general.....--.. 24 15 35 25 100 92 
Japanese class: 
Abundances. cha ceec cs cece 2 4 6 25 100 75 
Barbanlds.c--- demic theyre meu 0 3 43 90 100 97 
WVarlilianiluccasece esc sermons 0 1 1 sone 100 100 


Southern New York.—Only nine varieties of the European class 
are spoken of. Of these Bradshaw is given six times with injury 
varying from 75 per cent. to 100 per cent., average 92 per cent.; 
Green Gage four times, injury nothing to 100 per cent., average 


ah ei 
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63 per cent., and Lombard ten times, injury nothing to 100 per 
cent., average 79 per cent. Abundance, of the Japanese class, 
was injured 100 per cent. Of the natives Weaver was injured 
65 per cent. and Wild Goose 60 per cent. Varieties in general 
are mentioned forty-four times, with an average injury of 88 
per cent. The reports indicate that nearly all of the plums 
which are grown in this section are intended for home use. 

Southeastern New York.—Only a few varieties are mentioned in 
the reports from this section, four of which are European, four 
Japanese and one native. Lombard is mentioned three times, 
injury nothing to 100 per cent., average 37 per cent.; Abundance 
five times, injury 70 per cent. to 100 per cent.,average 92 per cent., 
and Burbank twice with 83 per cent. average injury. Cultivated 
kinds in general are reported fourteen times, and the average 
of all reports of injury is 73 per cent. 


CHERRIES. 


Northern New York.—Reports from twenty-two towns, speaking 
of cultivated kinds in general, without mentioning varieties, give 
the injury as varying from nothing to 100 per cent., the average 
of all reports being 87 per cent. But few varieties were men- 
tioned in particular, and these were mostly sour kinds. © Dye- 
house was reported twice, with an average injury of 55 per cent.; 
Early Richmond five times, average injury 65 per cent.; Mont- 
morency (Ordinaire) four times, average injury 53 per cent. 

Eastern New York.—Seventeen named varieties are mentioned, 
but the most of them are mentioned only once. Black Eagle 
is reported four times, with injury from 90 per cent. to 
100 per cent., averaging 97 per cent.; Black Tartarian four times, 
injury 25 per cent. to 100 per cent., averaging 81 per cent.; Early 
Richmond six times, injury 25 per cent. to 95 per cent., averaging 
57 per cent.; Governor Wood three times, injury 10 per cent. to 100 
per cent., averaging 63 per cent., and Yellow Spanish three times 
with an average injury of 100 per cent. There were twenty-three 
reports which spoke of varieties in general without naming any 
particular kinds. These reported from 10 per cent. to 100 per 
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cent. of injury, with an average of 75 per cent. The reports 
indicate that cherries are grown in this section for market to a 
considerable extent. 

East Central New York.—Only eleven varieties were named in 
the reports from this section. Those mentioned more than once 
are given below, with the average percentage of injury. Black 
Tartarian twice, 75 per cent.; English Morello three times, 50 
per cent.; Early Richmond eleven times, 68 per cent.; Late Duke 
twice, 88 per cent.; May Duke three times, 84 per cent.; Mont- 
morency five times, 51 per cent., and Ostheim twice, 63 per cent. 
Varieties in general, no names of varieties being given, are re- 
ported from twenty-eight localities, with injury ranging from 10 
per cent. to 100 per cent., the average of all reports being 71 per 
cent. The reports indicate that cherries are not grown exten- 
sively for market in this section, although they are much grown 
for home use. 

West Central New York.—Most of the reports from this section 
refer only to cultivated kinds in general, or make separate men- 
tion of the two classes of sweet and sour cherries without naming 
any particular varieties. These reports are summarized in the 
following table: 


Times REPORTED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 

VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
Varieties in general....-.-. 36 9 44 0 100 79 
Sweet cherries in general. -. 15 3 18 90 100 99 
Sour cherries in general.. -. 17 5 20 0 100 45 


Great Lake Region.—From this section, as from west central 
New York, the reports refer chiefly to cultivated kinds in general, 
or to the sweet or sour classes of cherries, without naming 
particular varieties. These reports are summarized in the fol- 
lowing table: 
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Times MENTIONED. Per CEenT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 

Black Tartarian).-..-...-..- 3 2 5 0 100 52 
Early Richmond... ........ 4 4 6 0 25 15 
Montmorency (Ordinaire).. 3 5 5 0 50 24 
Varieties in general .....-. 12 14 22 0 100 58 
Sweet cherries in general -. 11 6 15 50 100 84 
Sour cherries in general --. 10 7 14 0 100 55 


Southern New York.—The following table contains a summary 
of all reports on cherries from southern New York. It indicates 
that but little of this fruit is grown in that section for market, 
and that sweet cherries suffered considerable more injury than 
sour cherries. 


Times MENTIONED. PER CENT. oF WINTER INJURY 
VARIETY. 
= Home. |; Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest| Average. 
e | 

Black Tartarian. ..s.:<- 0.2 1 aia 1 ae 100 100 
Dyeheuse 2. 255-2... A125 S's 1 ae 1 50 50 
Early Richmond... ..-...-- i 1 4 20 100 61 
Muglish Morello...--.-...--- 4 0 4 25 100 56 
Governor Wood .........-- 1 0 1 3 90 90 
Mar Dukes. ceo 245.56, 5: 4 0 4 40 100 78 
Varieties in general......-. 34 U 38 0 100 62 
Sweet cherries in general -. 5 0 5 90 100 98 
Sour cherries in general.. .. 7 0 7 0 75 29 


Southeastern New York.—The few reports.on cherries which 
came from southeastern New York are all summarized in the fol- 
lowing table. They indicate that even in this section of the 
State cherries suffered considerable injury from the winter. 
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TIMES MENTIONED. Pur CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. | 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 

Black Tartanian:. J... -.ss 2 3 4 0 90 54 
Downer-Matee..22. i202 2. Side 1 1 take 50 50 
Governor) Wood... 2-.~..: BSA 1 1 50 50 
Empress EKugene......---- ste: 1 al ae 50 50 
Marly Purploy ee = -iecti=-- =< HEAD 1 1 ja 100 100 
HtOngeese weet ecco Sie osm tapes 1 1 atv 75 75 
Maver Wkeeese 25 het Sele 1 1 2 50 90 70 
Reine Hortense.........-.. ae ih 1 ase 15 75 
Yellow Spanish........-... oe 1 1 aeee 75 75 
Varieties in general.....-.. 9 4 11 50 100 82 
Sweet cherries in general... 2 saes 2 Bene 90 90 
Sour cherries in general. .. 2 2 this | 2 40 50 45 

GRAPES. 


In the following notes on grapes it is understood that the per- 
centage of winter injury reported refers to vines which were not 
taken from the trellis and covered with earth, or given some 
other sort of winter protection. In several of the tables the 
native varieties, such as Concord, Clinton, etc., are separated 
from the hybrids between native and European kinds, such as 
Brighton, Niagara, etc., that the two classes may more readily 
be compared. 

Northern New York.—Reports from twenty-nine towns speak of 
grapes in general without specifying varieties. The injury re- 
ported from them varies from nothing to 100 per cent., the aver- 
age of all reports being 57 per cent. Reports from other towns 
mention altogether twenty-four kinds. The following were 
named most frequently: or ae 


Times MENTIONED. Per CENT. OF WINTER INJuRY. 
VARIETY. 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 

(Comune s ccah aeeeeeacocer 12 1 12 0 90 52 
WelaWare ss ssee-< cece =e 6 a 6 25 70 49 
Moore: Harlyi--.sc-.--------= a zeae 7 0 80 45 
INGE ES oonedsotioe see ect 7 2 8 50 100 73 
WViOLd ene eee mele seiecee ee 4 1 4 0 70 36 
Varieties in general ...-.--- 26 4 29 0 100 57 
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With but few exceptions the reports speak of grapes as being 
grown only for home use. In many places it is necessary to take 
the vines from the trellis and cover them with earth or mulch 
for winter protection. 

Eastern New York.—In this section there are some localities in 
which grapes are grown to some extent for market, but the area 
devoted to this fruit is not nearly so large as it is in some parts 
of the lower Hudson valley, the interior lake region of central 
and western New York and along the borders of the great lakes. 
The varieties mentioned most frequently in reports from eastern 
New York are as follows: 


| TimES MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. | 
| Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
- 
Native varieties: 
Woncord ees. 22 coe 9 10 16 0 95 30 
Moore anhy: 22s seta 2 3 it 4 15 80 48 
IWWONnGontie= ns ocs saeco oes 3° 3 6 0 95 43 
Hybrids: 
Brie htonvecssee seeciee ees 3 2 5 0 95 36 
Welaware ess c2cs.<css ses 6 4 9 0 100 40 
Ninvatawss-o: . tks. ace 4 5 8 0 95 40 


East Central New York.—The reports from this section indicate 
that grapes are not grown to any great extent except for home 
consumption. Twenty-three kinds are mentioned, of which the 
following are named most often: 


Times MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 4 Te 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
Native varieties: 

Goncord)-ce2~ soe ces os 13 2 15 0 100 64 
Moore: Marlys .-eceses cea = 6 1 7 0 80 41 
NORTON ae ses = Joma sssescercs 3 1 4 0 100 28 

Hybrids | 
RTO Fah OTe sic oo aealoy ater say | 4 1 5 60 100 81 
WETAW ATO: non 2 5 cose eceee | 8 1 9 0 100 62 
Teor ae Ns bin 5 gh og 25 | 100 74 
Varieties in general....-.... 20 2 | 22 50 100 55 
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West Central New York.—This region contains many localities 
where grapes are grown extensively for market. The country 
bordering lakes Keuka, Seneca and Canandaigua is especially 
noted for its vineyards. The following table mentions the grapes 
named most frequently by correspondents from west central New 
York: 


Times MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 

Native varieties: 
Wa awWilSuscen qin - tans mccelae 5 8 13 0 75 24 
GONCOLOscseee ccocce josctes 15 16 28 0 90 27 
Diamonds cess e% cess cere SS 4 5 9 10 90 64 
Newbellabeecscacceces cose ee 6 i 7 0 100 45 
MooreMarly.-s-n---i5--- = = - 2 2 4 0 40 18 
POCKMN STON wo. eae oo se oe - 5 1 6 10 50 33 
NWWORUGMEe Sail el asm cccee eine 5 a 10 20 90 47 

Hybrids: 

INomwalnuns tan tacts iafacine es 2 rhe | 4 10 40 29 
Brighton 2) .. 5. .<it- 2520 4 Shoe 4 0 90 35 
WMelawake tke occ2cchs-~ ces 11 11 21 0 100 40 
WD CHeSS) Stes tae acseeee 2 2 4 25 90 48 
INT A PARA inser sere kee Ao bet 3 13 20 32 0 100 49 
SmlOMm Sse ey ate, oe eee ceceee 5 | a 6 0 85 39 
Varieties in general...... -- 20 | 10 28 0 100 68 


Great Lake Reaion.—Like the section last noticed, this region 
also contains many localities in which the vineyard interest is a 
very important one. Especially is this true of the belt along 
the south shore of Lake Erie, which is commonly known as the 
Chautauqua grape belt. In this belt Concord grapes are grown 
to perfection, and in greater quantities, probably, than in any 
other equal area in the world. Many of the correspondents re- 
ported only on grapes in general, without naming particular 
kinds. The kinds most often mentioned were as follows: 
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eben sete oe Oe 
- Ses area NE ae 


Times MENTIONED. Per Cent. oF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 

Native varieties: 
Goncord oes ose = see c nese. 13 13 23 0 100 34 
Mraniond es. se etsa lone seine 3 2 5 0 15 45 
lige) ool esa ees aes 4 1 5 0 100 40 
Moore: Marly <.-.-----2----. 2 4 6 0 80 34 
IO CMM GON me ate alee elem 1 3 14 40 65 54 
NViOLd en tae slesubees se ccuik 7 9 15 0 100 43 

Hybrids: 

INCH MATIN pA B Sec SOE IEOOOE 5 1 6 0 |; 100 50 
BrehtOnGe ces casos ce==—= 5 2 7 Ow 95 51 
WMolawaretcesscets So screcs 2 6 8 Opes 75 37 
Miata as eee = sania ean 2 3 4 25 100 68 
Nia varanenses ssa acct Sse 7 i9 24 0 95 44 
Varieties in general .....-. 14 7 19 0 100 58 


Southern New York.—But few reports on grapes were received 
from southern New York, except those which referred to all 
kinds in general without mentioning particular varieties. These 
reports may be summarized as follows: 


TimES MENTIONED. Per CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 

VARIETY. ; 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
CWONCONMe son ceeccus es-sms 5 see 5 50 25 
Welaware e226 fee) ASL. 3 aes 3 0 50 25 
a Ale ena et mine oe) 3 1 4 0 90 35 
Varieties in general ...---- 16 1 17 10 100 63 


From these reports it appears that growing grapes for market 
receives little attention in the southern tier of counties. 

Southeastern New York.—Although many commercial vineyards 
are found in this section, especially in the lower Hudson valley, 
but few reports on the condition of vineyards were received. 
Forty-five varieties were named as being grown either for home 
use or for market, but none of them were mentioned more than 


28 
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seven times. Six reports on cultivated kinds in general gave 
the amount of injury as varying from nothing to 50 per cent., the 
average of all reports being 28 per cent. p 


CURRANTS. 


Northern New York.—Reports from thirty-one towns, speaking 
of cultivated kinds in general, give the amount of winter injury 
as varying from nothing to 50 per cent., the average of all re- 
ports being 17 per cent. In the reports from other towns the fol- 
lowing kinds were named most frequently: 


TimMES MENTIONED. Per Cent. oF WINTER INJURY. 

VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 
Champion Black ...-.-...-.. 3 i 4 0 30 8 
CUT 66 cee eee eee 8 5 10 0 50 9 
BON). memedo onde goebeU BogSaT 7 4 9 0 50 16 
White Grape-...--.....-.. 9 4 11 0 50 13 


Eastern New York.—The following is a summary of the reports 


on currants from eastern New York: 


TimES MENTIONED. Per Cent. oF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average 

SUG AY dgecEneoU pose Ooe oder 4 5 8 0 30 a 
aneen sss 2. eae eee eer 2 3 5 0 0 0 
Wersa tll aise tectsce npsiceees a ey) 4 4 0 50 13 
WihiteiGrapetee ca: s<ec-i--<- Onn 1 4 0 25 6 
Varieties in general ...---- 6 4 8 0 80 23 


East Central New York.—The varieties named most often in the 
reports from this section are given in the following table: 
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Times MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 

VARIETY. is 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
Ohewryiee se a-1-cislsoe ons 8 3 10 0 100 22 
WS Vrusseees:= va Shersaceineties 10 4 14 0 100 16 
WihiterGrape ss<cjcs. cane se 3 3 5 0 100 30 
Varieties in general.....--. 23 2 24 0 90 25 


West Central New York.—The varieties mentioned most often 
in the reports from this section are given in the following table: 


TimEs MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. ce 

Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average, 

PIPED pis cieinniw'o<s,-\clc eee at n U U 1 0 75 19 
IDEN Gedog hor CSRS or eee eee 5 7 11 0 50 20 
WAICCOMIAI asco. soe chi ase ke 1 4 4 10 50 34 
Wihite/Grape=:.-).-2k).-~ =<. 4 1 5 0 50 24 
Varieties in general........ 30 9 36 0 100 20 

| 


Great Lake Region.—Reports from this section mentioned the 
following kinds most frequently: 


TimMES MENTIONED. | PER CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 

VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.} Average. 
Cherry ecsocue- tio aes see ce 4 5 7 0 70 17 
Hays tise 2 See RU 3 4 6 0 90 23 
Varieties in general....-.-. 18 16 31 0 50 8 
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Southern New York.—The kinds most often named in the re- 
ports from this section are as follows: 


TimMES MENTIONED. Per CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 

VARIETY, 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 
Cherry ci.c-ieeie ce 3 cf-ts sisis sce 10 4 11 0 50 10 
Ware Messe qe ceca atet 8 2 9 0 25 3 
Wihiter Grapes. osss—cs.>- 7 3 8 0 50 10 
Varieties in general........ 29 6 35 0 100 24 


Southeastern New York.—The kinds named most often in re- 
ports from southeastern New York were as follows: 


Times MENTIONED. PER CENT. OF WINTER INJoRY, 
VARIETY. 

Home Market | Total. | Least. | Greatest.) Average. 

ae ei | 
Wherry ceascesccsesiesccsosc 5 1 6 0 80 13 
BRI Hessen as sctsae ese case 3 1 4 0 satis 0 
Varieties in general.-.. .... 6 3 | 9 0 50 6 

GOOSEBERRIES., 


It is commonly thought that currants and gooseberries are so 
hardy that they are almost proof against winter injury in this 
latitude, but the fact is that the crop of these fruits in 1896 was 
very much lessened in many localities in the state because the 
fruit buds were destroyed the previous winter. Many of the 
plants which were growing at this Station were injured in this 
way, and the result was that the fruit spurs, being relieved of 
the burden of producing fruit, grew into vigorous leafy shoots. 
The gooseberries of the European class suffered much more than 
those of the American class, such as Downing, Houghton, ete. 
In order that the two classes may the more readily be compared 
they are listed separately in the following tables: 
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Northern New York. 
Times MENTIONED. PER CENT. 
VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. Greatest.| Average. 
Native class: 
Wowninees cscs. se ssees 2 ee 2 0 sero 0 
Houghton)... 02s. 5- 3 sey 3 0 sae 0 
Smithtstseeeie a Socticecocts 1 sees 1 0 Lae 0 
European class: | 
Chautauqua\.-.2--5---25- aL 1 1 0 sees 0 
Padostry cc. -oeresseeees | onan 2 0 50 25 
ancaster Wad /-..2.---- il anes 1 meme 5 5 
Whitesmith *<--.-- .2-c.-| 1 Uisials 1 Sas 50 50 
Varieties in general ....... aes 3 23 0 100 q7 
| 
Eastern New York. 
Times MENTIONED. Per CENT. 
VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.| Average. 
Native class : 
WOWMIN Giei2 as sa hones 1 1 2 0 10 5 
MOUPNEGR! | ser ott isin 2 < eee iu 1 eee 10 10 
European class: 
NniGUStry so oss setae ease 1 3 4 0 10 3 
Wikitesmith 2222 esse: See 1 1 0 Bane 0 
Varieties in general ..-..-- 2 ae: 2 0 50 25 


East Central New York. 


Times MENTIONED. PeR Cent. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. : 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 
Native class: 

1DYo yop alee Ae eee Geeserice 1 2 3 0 30 10 
Houghton .). 2 32 cies sec ase 1 1 0 0 0 
MG Tam td, fo smo ayse = Sere i ceae 1 0 25 25 
SEPTIC ES een eae ees te 1 en 1 0 25 25 

European class: 
IUSGRYs f= «cic 1 etmoe, =e 5 0 5 0 50 15 
Varieties in general ...-.-.. 17 0 17 0 100 19 
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Times MENTIONED. 
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Per Cent. oF WINTER INJURY. 


VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 
Native class: | 
Downing eee =i. == 5 aeoc Di | 0 75 25 
OUP htOn Ween aeiecoee l= = 3 oe 3 | 0 75 25 
Varieties in general ....... 17 5 21 | 0 100 18 
| 


Great Lake Region. 


| 
Per Cent. OF WINTER INJURY. 


Times MENTIONED. 
VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 
Native class: 
DOWNING oS = aere a1s.cee. 5-10 2 2 4 0 0 0 
Hoag hton acs s-6 soe= Se 2 2 3 0 0 0 
European class: 
Tae ht eel eee ae aT gene 2 0 | 0 6 
Varieties in general....---. iut 6 16 (Ue 4) 25 12 
| 
Southern New York. 
Times MENTIONED. Per CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 
VARIETY. 
Home. | Market. | Total. Least. | Greatest.) Average. 
Native class: 
Do wai & co's aie w se aw te 5 1 6 0 50 15 
Houghton 223. 2se22s 35: 4 1 4 0 50 19 
European class: 
INGUSULY..- Soci. -ces cates 3 ee 3 0 25 8 
Varieties in general....-.--. 24 oe 24 0 100 19 


a 


Times MENTIONED. 


Per CENT. OF WINTER INJURY. 


Home. | Market. | Total. | Least. | Greatest.| Average. Rs: 


Vative class: : : Mf 


MG WINTNE. 6.3 262020 Loses 1 2 2 0 ee 0 a 
POU GNGON <---> --=— 252 - i 2 3 0 abate 0 a 
_ European class: ee 

USM RBBB EEA BBE AE rele eae Ai 1 0 zee 0 Bika! 
_ Varieties in general.....-.. 2 oS 5 0 25 9 ‘ci 
' om 

of 
cs 

os 
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VI. OBSERVATIONS ON COVER CROPS FOR 
ORCHARDS. 


S. A. BEACH AND C. P. CLOSE. 


It is the practice of many New York fruit-growers to give 
cherry, plum and peach orchards clean cultivation during the 
growing season. Less frequently quince and pear orchards, and 
rarely apple orchards, are cultivated in the same way. Those 
who follow this practice generally prefer to cease cultivating 
about August 1, so that growth may be checked and the wood 
and buds may become thoroughly ripened and prepared for the 
severities of winter. If the ground is left bare of all vegetation 
except the orchard trees till the following spring, when culti- 
vation is again resumed, it appears that the year’s cycle is com- 
pleted without providing for the return of any vegetable ma- 
terial to the soil at any period of the year, except what may be 
furnished in stable manure or the slight amount which comes 
from the decay of the root fibers and the weed growth which 
may escape destruction by the harrow or plow. 

It is well known that the humus, which is made up of the 
decaying animal and vegetable matter in the soil, is a very 
raluable and important part of the soil. It contains a great 
deal of plant food, which is constantly becoming available for 
the use of the plants; it increases the moisture-holding power 
of the soil; it renders the soil more friable and puts it in a better 
mechanical condition. 

If with the last cultivation of the orchard in summer, some 
crop like clover, vetch or rye be sown, the ground will soon be 
covered with a vegetable growth which may be turned under 
by plowing late in the fall or in the spring, and thus material 
for keeping up the supply of humus may be added to the soil 
in a comparatively inexpensive way. Such a crop as this is 
called a cover crop. A cover crop is valuable not only because 
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it helps to keep the soil filled with humus, but because it seizes 
upon soluble plant food in the soil and makes use of valu- 
able fertilizing material which might escape in the drainage 
waters were the ground not occupied. The nearer the ground 
is to being filled. with the roots of orchard trees, the less is 
the liability to lose plant food through drainage waters. 

Another advantage to be gained by the use of cover crops is 
that some kinds of plants may be used for this purpose by which 
the amount of nitrogen compounds in the soil may be increased. 
Since nitrogen is the most expensive element of plant food in 
commercial fertilizers, and because without a sufficient amount 
of it neither orchard trees nor farm crops can be brought to 
their highest productiveness, the use of cover crops has an im- 
portant bearing on the problem of keeping orchards up to the 
highest productiveness in the most economical way. 

The object of this article is not to set forth in detail the rea- 
sons for using cover crops, but to give a brief account of the 
growth of various plants which were tried for cover crops, the 
seeds of which were sown about August 1, 1896, in the orchards 
at this Station. 


CANADA PEAS AND BUCKWHEAT. 

Canada peas, at the rate of two bushels per acre, and buck- 
wheat, one-half bushel per acre, were sown in a bearing apple 
orchard. The plants made an even, rapid, vigorous growth, so 
that by the latter part of September they averaged nearly two 
and one-half feet in height in their natural recumbent position, 
but when straightened up they were four feet high. The vines re- 
mained green and vigorous until late in the fall. (See plate 
XXX, taken October 19.) In this and the following plates the 
yard stick which appears in the foreground will help in forming 
an idea of the height of the cover crop. About half of the vines 
were still green December 1. Part of this crop was sown on 
heavy clay soil, where crimson clover was sown as a cover crop 
the year before, but did not prove a success. It is interesting 
to note that where crimson clover failed, Canada peas made 
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an excellent growth. The buckwheat which was put in to sup- 
port the pea vines did as well as usual, and was killed by frost 
October 9. 

Such a rank growth as was made by the buckwheat and peas 
naturally interfered somewhat with the work of gathering the 
apple crop and was especially unpleasant after a rain or in the 
morning when the dew was on. 


BLUE PEAS AND BUCKWHEAT. 


Blue peas and buckwheat were sown in the same orchard and 
at the same rate per acre as the Canada peas. They did not 
stand quite so thick or even as did the Canada peas, but made 
fully as good growth. These vines, as well as those of the Can- 
ada peas, blossomed profusely, but set no fruit. By December 1 
half of the vines were dead and the others were no longer erect, 
but spread out over the ground. 


COWPEAS AND BUCKWHEAT. 


Cowpeas and buckwheat were sown in the same proportion and 
in the same orchard as the crops just mentioned. From the start 
the plants were scattering, but they made a fair growth, being 
from eight inches to sixteen inches high by the latter part of 
September. The plants of this variety grow upright, have few 
branches and large broad leaves, like bean leaves, but do not 
have the twining habit of growth of the blue pea. The buck- 
wheat made a good growth and formed the principal part of the 
cover crop. On October 9 both the cowpeas and buckwheat 
were killed by frost. 


WINTER VETCH AND WINTER RYE. 


In a young orchard winter vetch and winter rye were sown 
at the rate of forty pounds of the vetch and one-half bushel 
of the rye per acre. Both came up nicely, and in a couple of 
months formed a thick dark-green carpet of plants from six 
inches to twelve inches high. (See figure 1, plate XX XI, which 
also shows the Dwarf Essex rape in the distance, from a photo- 
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graph taken October 19.) This makes an excellent cover crop, 
because it forms a perfect mat of vegetation over the ground 
and does not grow tall enough to interfere with the gathering 
of fruit which ripens as late as winter apples. These plants 
were still green and in good condition in December. 


Sweet CLOVER. 


An old apple orchard was sown to sweet clover (Melilotus alba) 
at the rate of thirteen pounds of the seed per acre. It made a 
fair catch, and away from the shade of the trees did fairly well, 
although it was rather too thin upon the ground. In the shade 
it did not do well. It attained a height of from four inches to 
one foot. In December the plants were drooping and some were 
turning black. This is a well-known roadside weed and is often- 
times difficult to eradicate. 


MAMMOTH CLOVER. 


Mammoth clover (Trifolium medium) was tried in a young or- 
chard and gave excellent results. It is a rank growing clover 
much like the common red clover, but larger. This was given 
a heavy seeding, nearly one bushel per acre. The plants were 
very thick upon the ground and formed a close-fitting green 
covering. (See figure 2, plate XX XI, taken October 19.) They 
were from four to eight inches high when cold weather set in. 


SAINFOIN. 


Sainfoin, or buri clover (Onobrychis sativa), at the rate of 
twenty-five pounds of seed per acre was sown next to the mam- 
moth clover. The plants made a short spreading growth. They 
were still green in December. 


DwarFr Essex Raper. 


In an orchard set last spring the Dwarf Essex rape was tried. 
About seven pounds of seed were sown per acre. The plants 
grew rapidly, and in a few weeks formed a dense dark-green 
mass of foliage ranging from one foot to two and one-half feet 
in height. The rape is a rank grower. Its large leaves are 
upright or spreading, and while not resting on the ground, still 
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form a complete covering a few inches above. Like the Canada 
and blue peas, if sown in a bearing apple orchard, it would 
impede the gathering of the crop. This rank growth seemed 
to invite the mice to an excellent hiding place, and early in 
the fall they gnawed the bark of several trees, in some cases 
completely girdling them. The mice caused no trouble in or- 
chards where other field crops were used. Plate XX XI, figure 
1, shows an orchard where winter rye and vetch were used for 
a cover crop, and in the background appears the ranker growing 
rape. 

The results of the season’s experience with cover crops, so 
far as they are now available, may be summarized as follows: 

(1) Sainfoin does not make a good cover crop for the orchard 
because it takes the plant so long to get established that when it 
is sown the first of August it does not grow enough in the fall to 
compare favorably with other kinds of cover crops. 

(2) Sweet clover was not given a satisfactory test because too 
little seed was used and because it was sown in an old orchard 
where the ground was very much shaded. It is an aggressive 
weed. 

(3) Canada peas, or blue peas, with buckwheat gave very satis- 
factory results on hard clay soil where crimson clover had pre- 
viously been tried with no success. The peas kept green till 
winter. 

(4) Cow peas, like buckwheat, are killed with the first frost, 
and for this reason do not compare favorably with Canada peas 
for use in orchards in this latitude. 

(5) Winter vetch and winter rye form a perfect mat of vegeta- 
tion in a few weeks and remain alive through the winter. They 
do not grow high enough to interfere seriously with gathering 
winter fruit if sown by August first. 

(6) Mammoth clover formed a dense cover, remained alive 
through the winter, and, on the whole, was one of the most 
desirable plants tested, comparing favorably with winter vetch 
and winter rye for orchard use. 

(7) In some cases orchards are making so rank a growth that 
it is not desirable to add nitrogen compounds to the soil. The 
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leguminous plants such as the clovers, peas, vetches and sain- 
foin add nitrogen to the soil when they are used as cover crops. 
In such instances these should not be used for cover crops, but 
winter rye, rape or buckwheat may be used. Attention should 
be called to our experience in having trees girdled by mice early 
in the fall where rape was used in a newly-planted orchard. 

(8) Crimson clover has been tried at this Station many times. 
The results show that in this location it is not reliable for a 
cover crop. It is often winter-killed, and on hard clay land, 
where it is most needed, it does not do well., 
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FIGURE 7.—RIPE ROT OF PLUM FRUIT CAUSED BY 
THE FuNGuS Montlia fructigena. 
[See Report cf Horticulturist, p. 388. ] 


FIGURE 8.—WARD’S CARNATION SPRAY NOZZLE. 
[See Report of Mycologist, p. 487. | 
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REPORT OF THE MYCOLOGIST. 


F.C. STEWART 


I. PRELIMINARY STATEMENT. 


During the past year the Mycologist has prepared three bulle- 
tins. Two of these present the results of experiments made in 
1895, while in the third are reported some observations made in 
1896. 

These bulletins are: 

(1) Bulletin No. 100. Combating Carnation Rust. 

(2) Bulletin No. 101. Potato Diseases on Long Island in the 

Season of 1895. 

(3) Bulletin No. 113. The Cucumber Flea-Beetle as the Cause 

of “ Pimply ” Potatoes. 

They are republished with this report. 

The work of 1896 has consisted chiefly of spraying experiments 
on carnations, potatoes and cucumbers, together with laboratory 
studies on the fungi causing diseases of these plants. 

The carnation experiments were designed to duplicate the 
field spraying experiments made in 1895 and reported in Bulletin 
No. 100; but owing to the peculiar weather conditions which 
prevailed in 1896, the carnation rust* did not appear to any ex- 
tent in the field, and, as a consequence, the spraying experiments 
were barren of results. 

The spraying experiments with potatoes were designed to fur- 
nish data by means of which the expense of potato spraying 
might be determined and compared with the value of the in- 
crease in yield resulting from spraying. Neither of the two 
common poate blights appeared, making the results Bue the ex- 


* Uromyces Remap linus (Schrank) Schroeter. 
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® 
periments exceptionally valuable, because they show what spray- 
ing will accomplish when no disease is present. It appears that 
on Long Island it will pay to spray potatoes in any and every 
season. A bulletin on this subject will soon be ready for pub- 
lication. 

The spraying experiments with cucumbers were directed 
against the downy mildew,* a disease which has recently become 
so wide-spread and so destructive as to threaten the destruction 
of the pickle industry in southeastern New York. The results 
are very gratifying. A successful and practical remedy has 
been found. <A bulletin, giving a full account of the disease and 
its treatment, will be ready for publication early in 1897. 

A large quantity of herbarium material has been collected, 
and the study of miscellaneous economic fungi has occupied 
considerable time. Some of these miscellaneous studies are 
published with this report. 

The correspondence of the Mycologist during the year has 
not been as large as it should have been, and it seems necessary 
to remind farmers again that they can materially aid this De- 
partment by reporting to the Station any outbreak of plant dis- 
eases which may come under their observation. 

The Mycologist has delivered addresses before farmers’ meet- 
ings at Riverhead, Southold, Southampton, Northville, Jamaica, 
Suffern and Goshen, and before the American Carnation Society 
at New York. 


* Plasmopara Cubensis (B. and C.) Humph. 


li. NOTES ON MISCELLANEOUS PLANT DISEASES. 


Macrosporium herculeum on FuAr TURNIPS. 

Vig. 6, plate XX XI1,is taken from a photograph of a flat-turnip 
leaf affected with a spot of disease caused bythe fungus Macrospo- 
rium herculeum E. & M. This disease of flat-turnips has been 
common on Long Island during the past two seasons. In some 
cases itchas been so abundant as to seriously affect the growth 
of the plants. 

Circular, dead, brittle spots appear on the leaf, which, if the 
spots are numerous, withers and falls off. If the upper surface 
of one of the diseased spots is carefully scraped with a scalpel 
and the scrapings examined with a compound microscope, nu- 
merous brown, club-shaped spores will be found. (Fig. 1, 
plate XXXII.) These are the spores of a species ofMacrosporiwn 
which, upon comparison with authentic specimens, proves to be 
M. herculeum KE. & M. The species was originally described* on 
horse-radish (Nasturtiwm armoracia), and so far as we know, has 
never been reported as occurring on any other host. On Long 
Island we have occasionally found it on cabbage leaves. On 
both cabbage and turnip the gross characters of the fungus are 
identical with those of Macrosporium cheiranthi Fr., var. 
circmans B. & C., on these hosts, but the spores of the two species 
are quite different. 

In a thin cross-section, made through a diseased spot, the 
hyphae or feeding threads of the fungus May easily be seen 
traversing the tisues in every direction. 

There are many species of Macrosporium, the majority of which 
are saprohytes. In damp weather they may be found on almost 
any decaying vegetable matter. Often they take possession of 
tissues which have been killed by other agencies, and so closely 
simulate parasites that they are often mistaken for such, even 
by expert mycologists; but there are a few species which are 
certainly parasitic on plants. M. herculeum is one of the un- 


* American Naturalist for Dec., 1882, p, 1003, 
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Some species of Macrosporium are known to have a second 
kind of spores which are borne within sacs (asci) enclosed in 
an envelope called a perithecium. In other species this asciger- 
ous form is unknown. It has never been observed in WM. hercu- 
leum. Some of the turnip leaves affected with M. herculeum were 
put in cheese-cloth bags, which were then placed on the ground 
out of doors and left there during the winter. The following 
spring the leaves were carefully examined for perithecia, but 
none could be found. ° 

During late summer of the past season the foliage of horse- 
radish on Long Island was quite generally affected with Mac- 
rosporium disease and was probably somewhat injured by it. 
However, it is not likely that either the flat turnip or the horse- 
radish is injured sufficiently to warrant the expense of spraying. 
Should treatment seem advisable, nothing is more likely to prove 
successful than Bordeaux mixture, applied before the disease 
makes its appearance. 


Buicgut oF Corn LEAVES. 


The white blast or leaf-blight of corn has been so common this 
season as to attract the attention of farmers, who attributed 
the cause to a period of unusually hot weather which occurred 
in August. Both sweet corn and field corn suffered; in some 
cases so severely as to materially lessen their value for fodder 
and to prevent the ears from maturing properly. Diseased leaves 
have somewhat the appearance of having been frost bitten. 

The primary cause of the disease is a parasitic fungus, Hel- 
minthosporium inconspicuum C. & Ell., which may be seen grow- 
ing on the under surfaces of the diseased spots in the form of a 
delicate olive-green mould. The appearance of the fungus, when 
magnified, is shown at Fig. 2, plate XXXII. “ Weather ” can not 
be held responsible for the disease except that certain weather 
conditions (usually warm, wet weather) are more favorable than 
others for the development of the Helminthosporium. 

There is another disease of sweet corn which may be mistaken 
for the Helminthosporium disease. This other disease is an un- 
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described bacterial disease which attacks sweet corn only, and 
principally the early dwarf varieties of sweet corn. It makes 
its appearance early in the season, stunting and often killing 
the plants while they are forming ears, whereas the Hel- 
minthosporium disease usually does not appear until the month 
of August. 

The Helminthosporium disease has rarely been reported as be- 


- ing injuriously abundant, but on Long Island it must be regarded 


as an enemy of considerable importance. Dr. Thaxter* reported 
it abundant in Connecticut in 1889. 
No practical remedy can be recommended. 


Norway Mapruns InJurEpD By Dry WINDs.t 


About May 25, 1895, the Norway maples (Acer platanoides) 
on Long Island presented an appearance which puzzled observant 
persons. The entire foliage, even of large trees, looked as if 
it had been scorched by fire or killed by heavy frost. But since 
there had been no frost for at least three weeks, the phenomenon 
was at first thought inexplicable. However, the fact that the 
trouble was a general one, and appeared suddenly, suggested 
the idea that some unusual condition of the weather was re- 
sponsible for it. Such was, in fact, the case. For a period of 
about a week previous to the appearance of the trouble the tem- 
perature had been unusually high for the time of year, and for 
at least three days very strong, dry winds had blown steadily 
from the west. The leaves of the Norway maples were about 
half grown at this time and very tender. The hot, dry wind 
caused the leaves to transpire water more rapidly than the roots 
could supply it, the consequence of which was the death of the 
leaves. It was observed that some trees suffered more than 
others, and trees recently transplanted were burned most se- 
verely of all. The explanation of this is, that trees in sheltered 
positions transpired less water, and, consequently, suffered less 
than trees exposed to the wind; and trees newly transplanted 
were not able to supply their leaves with water as rapidly as 


*Thaxter, R. Ann. Rept. Conn. Exp. Sta. for 1889, p. 171. ; 

+Since this article was written Dr. Stone has reported a similar injury to sugar maples 
{Acer saccharinum) in Massachusetts, in May, 1896. His theory as to the cause of the trouble 
is the same as the one here advanced. See Ninth Ann, Rept. of the Hatch Exp. Sta. of Mass. 
Agr’! Coll., pp. 81-82. 
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were trees with well-established root systems. The common 
practice of horticulturists in pruning away large portions of 
the tops of plants, especially conifers, at the time of transplant- 
ation, is based upon the same principle; the object being to re- 
duce the transpiring surface to the mimimum until the plant can 
establish a root system. 

The Norway maple is much planted as a shade tree on Long 
Island, and seems to be well adapted to both the soil and the cli- 
mate; but it suffered more from the dry wind than did any other 
common tree. The white pine was somewhat affected, and Mr. 
Nicholas Hallock called our attention to pear and apple trees 
which were slightly injured from the same cause. 


Tue Cercospora LEar-Spot or Tilia. 


For two years past several species of Tilia (Linden) in the 
Long Island nurseries have been attacked by a leaf-spot disease 
which disfigures the foliage and causes the leaves to fall pre- 
maturely. It is caused by the fungus, Cercospora microsora, Sacc. 
In the Botanical Gazette for 1881, Prof. Peck* has described the 
same fungus under the name Cercospora Tilia. 

The common fungicides should control the disease. 


Phyllosticta limitata PK. 


In our last Report+ this fungus was reported as destructive 
in 1895. During the past season it has been more abundant than 
ever, and must be placed in the list of serious orchard pests. 
More or less of the disease may be found in almost any orchard 
on Long Island, and in some it has defoliated the trees. The 
generally unhealthy condition of Long Island apple orchards is 
probably largely due to the attacks of this fungus. Year after 
year the leaves fall prematurely, sometimes as early as the middle 
of July, and the trees become gradually weakened. In the re- 
port previously mentioned, it was stated that the three spray- 


*Peck, C.H. New species of Fungi, Botanical Gazette, Vol. vi, p. 277. 


+ Stewart, F.C. A New Leaf-spot Disease of Apples. Fourteenth Ann. Rept. New York 
Exp. Sta, p. 545. 
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ings recommended* for apple scab would probably control the 
Phyllosticta disease also. Observations made the past season 
indicate that this may not be true. At Cutchogue, an apple 
tree which had been sprayed with Bordeaux mixture three times; 
once before blossoming and twice after (April 27th, May 19th and 
June 3d), on June 10th was found to be badly spotted with 
Phyllosticta, many leaves having already fallen. It should be 
stated, however, that the Bordeaux mixture used for the last 
two applications was not freshly prepared. It seems scarcely 
possible that Bordeaux mixture, properly prepared and properly 
applied, can fail to prevent this disease. 


Two CoMMON DISBASES OF THE SUNFLOWER. 


The common garden sunflower, Helianthus annuus, is not a 
plant of much importance here, but this note may be of interest 
to those who have observed the dying of the lower leaves of sun- 
flowers and would like to know its cause. The sunflower is 
subject to several diseases, but the two under consideration are 
much more common than the others; in fact, they are almost 
universal. Every one familiar with these plants has observed 
that the lower leaves turn brown, shrivel and fall off, leaving 
only a few green leaves on the upper part of the stalk. This 
is so common that some probably think it the normal condition 
of the plant; but it is a disease, or rather two diseases, caused 
by two species of parasitic fungi. The first of these to appear 
is the disease caused by the fungus, Septoria Helianthi Ell.- & 
Kell. In the early stages of this disease the lowest leaves turn 
brown along the margins and at the tips. Soon the entire 
leaf becomes brown, shrivels and falls off. The unaided eye can 
see nothing upon the leaf, but when a small portion of a dis: 
eased leaf is placed under a compound microscope, numerous 
small, dark-brown, hollow, spherical bodies (perithecia) are seen. 
If one of these spherical bodies is crushed it is found to contain 
several slender, colorless spores. (See Fig. 3, Plate XXXII.) A 


* New York Exp. Sta., Bulletin No. 86, p. 70. 
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microscopic examination of the interior of the leaf reveals mi- 
nute fungus threads (hyphx) running through the cells. These 
fungus threads cause the cells to turn brown and die. 

The second fungous disease makes its appearance a little later 
in the season. The leaves are affected in about the same manner 
as in the Septoria disease, but in this case the naked eye can 
see that the surface of the leaf (on both sides) is covered with 
small pustules (sori) containing a brown powder. Some of the 
pustules are considerably darker colored than others. Under 
the microscope the brown powder is found to be composed of 
the spores of the fungus, Puccinia Helianthi S. The light-brown 
pustules contain uredospores and the dark-brown pustules 
teleutospores. (Figs. 4 and 5, plate XXXII.) The uredospores 
are capable of germination as soon as they are mature, and are 
the means by which the disease spreads from leaf to leaf and 
plant to plant. The teleutospores require a period of rest before 
germination. Most of them probably do not germinate until the 
following spring. It is their office to carry the fungus over the 
winter. This fungus, like the Septoria fungus, has a mycelium 
which grows within the tissues of the leaf and derives its nour- 
ishment therefrom. The Puccinia is a true rust. 

Both the Septoria and Puccinia inhabit other species of Heli- 
anthus. Particularly is this true of Puccinia, which has been 
found on almost every known species of Helianthus. 

The Septoria disease can probably be prevented by the use of 
any of the ordinary fungicides, but the rusts are difficult to com- 
bat. 

THE HorSE-CHESTNUT DISEASE. 


The horse-chestnut, Aesculus Hippocastanum, is @ common 
shade tree on Long Island. In July the leaves begin to show 
brown spots, which continue to enlarge and coalesce until 
finally the entire leaf is brown and dead. Long before frost 
the foliage is disfigured, the affected leaves begin to fall, and 
people wonder what is the matter. 

There are several causes which may produce this condition, 
but the chief offender is a parasitic fungus, Phyllosticta sphaerop- 


° 
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soidea E. & E., which is a near relative of the apple-leaf 
Phyllosticta, discussed on a previous page. One with good eye- 
sight can readily see the perithecia, which appear like minute 
black dots thickly sprinkled over the brown leaf-spots. 

The disease does not affect the health of the plant to any 
great extent, because the horse-chestnut makes the principal 
part of its growth early in the season before the leaves fall. 
But it disfigures the foliage and the falling leaves are a source 
of annoyance. A remedy is, therefore, desirable. 

In some experiments made by Fairchild* on nursery trees at 
Geneva, N. Y., the disease was considerably checked by five ap- 
plications of Bordeaux mixture, the first application being made 
before the appearance of the disease. But Prof. Galloway t+ 
states that he has not been successful in combating the disease 
by spraying. He thinks that frequently it may be caused by 
agencies not affected by fungicides; for example, red spiders 
may cause it. In such cases he thinks that much benefit might 
result from a judicious use of the hose. When red spiders become 
injuriously abundant in green-houses, they are managed by using 
the hose freely. 


Tur SYCAMORE DISEASB. 


The sycamore or plane tree, Platanus occidentalis, on Long 
Island, is subject to a disease which is perhaps less conspicuous, 
but is really more injurious, than the horse-chestnut disease. 
It is so common that scarcely a tree entirely free from it can be 
found on Long Island. 

The affected trees put out their leaves tardily, and until quite 
late in the spring the foliage presents a scorched appearance. 
During the winter season affected trees may be detected by 
their stunted, scraggy appearance, due to the presence of nu- 
merous rosettes of small twigs on the smaller branches. (See 
plate XX XIII.) 


* Fairchild, D.G. Horse-Chestnut Leaf-Blight. Journ. Myc., Vol. vii, pp, 352-3. 
+ Galloway, B. T. Horse-Chestnut Leaf Disease. Amer. Gardening, Vol. xvii, No. 95, p. 662. 
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All of this is the work of a parasitic fungus, Gloosporium ner- 
visequum, which grows on the leaves and also on the young twigs. 
By its growth on the young twigs they are killed, and then the 
lateral buds develop into branches. The repetition of this pro- 
cess results in the formation of a rosette. 

No practical remedy is known. 


ASPARAGUS RousT. 


Long Island market gardeners apply the name “rust” to an 
asparagus trouble in which the subterranean portion of the stem 
shows irregular rust-colored patches. It is frequently quite de- 
structive. The cause is unknown. 

Although the name “rust” is descriptive of this trouble, it 
should not be used, for the reason that it is already preémpted as 
the proper name of an asparagus disease which is caused by the 
fungus, Puccinia Asparagi DC. The name “rust” is properly 
applied only to diseases caused by fungi belonging to the family 
of rusts, Uredinew. 

Puccinia Asparagi is a true rust. It has rarely been reported 
as destructive, but during the past year there has been a remark- 
able outbreak of it in New Jersey, Long Island and southern New 
England. Dr. Halsted, of New Brunswick, N. J., first directed 
my attention to it last September. Upon examination the Long 
Island asparagus fields were found to be badly affected. In 
fields of several acres extent it was impossible to find a single 
plant which was entirely free from the disease. 

Healthy asparagus plants will remain green until heavy frosts 
occur, but plants affected with rust were dead and dry by Sep- 
tember 1. The main stem and all of the branches were covered 
with pustules (sori) which contained a brown powder—the spores 
of the Puccinia. 

Dr. Halsted recommends burning over the affected fields in 
autumn to destroy as many of the spores as possible, but it is our 
opinion that this treatment has little or no practical value. 


Uromyces Trifolu (Hupw. Fr.) Lev. 


This fungus is a true rust which is parasitic on various species 
of clover. It presents the same general appearance as the other 
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rusts, such as asparagus rust, sunflower rust, carnation rust, 
etc., but is an entirely distinct species. On Long Island, the 
past season, it has been very abundant on the second growth, 
or rowen, of red clover. The damage must have been consid- 
erable. A full account of the fungus is given in Cornell Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin XXIV, issued in 1890. 

No remedy is known. 


Haoascus Cerasi (Fcku.) SADEBECK. 


Several additional localities for this fungus on the cultivated 
cherry have been found on Long Island in 1896. It appears to 
be well established. Dr. Halsted* reports having observed it 
on a cultivated cherry tree at Newark, N. J., five years ago. 


Haobasidium Peckii HAs. 


This has again been abundant both on leaves and infloresences 
of Andromeda Mariana. 


Ramularia cylindriopsis Pr. 
This, too, has been abundant in 1896. 


* Halsted, B.D. Abnormal prow tle Due to Fungi. Rept. of Bot. Dept. of the New Jersey 
Agr’l College Exp. Sta. for 1895, p. 355 


EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXXII. 

Fig.1. A spore of Macrosporiwm herculeum. 

Fig. 2. A cluster of sporophores of Helminthosporium incon- 
spicuum, with one spore attached. 

Fig. 3. Spores of Septoria Helianthi. 

Fig. 4. Three uredo-spores of Puccinia Helianthi. 

Fig.5. A teleuto-spore of Puccinia Helianthit. 
| Fig. 6. From a photograph of a flat-turnip leaf affected with 
Macrosporium herculeum. 

Notrre.—Figures 1-5 were drawn with the aid of the camera 
lucida. Magnification, 345 diameters. 


REA TE. XXXII. 


A DISEASED SYCAMORE TREE. 
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Ill. COMBATING CARNATION RUST.* 


SUMMARY. 


(1) The majority of carnation growers still consider rust one 
of the most serious enemies to carnation culture, but it is not 
dreaded nearly so much as it was three years ago. 

(2) Carnation rust is not localized at the point where the pus- 
tule appears, but may be found in all parts of the plant. 

(8) Rust spores are not carried from one part of the plant to 
another by the circulation. 

(4) Rust cannot rise spontaneously. The theory of spontane- 
ous generation is exploded. 

(5) The rusts found on various weeds are not the same as car- 
nation rust. 

(6) There have been made scarcely any properly conducted 
tests of fungicides for carnation rust. 

(7) Some of the fungicides which have been most commonly 
recommended are: Bordeaux mixture, Fostite, potassium sul- 
phide, carbolic acid, copper sulphate and copper sulphate in 
ammonia. The reports on these fungicides are conflicting. 

(8) Tests of spore-germination in copper sulphate solutions in- 
dicate that 1-1000 solution is much too weak to prevent rust. 
Spores germinated readily in 1-500 solution, and there was some 
germination in 1-300 solution. 

(9) One to forty-five appears to be the strongest salt solution in 
which rust spores can germinate. 

(10) Spore-germination tests show that carnation rust spores 
are remarkably susceptible to the action of potassium sulphide. 
A 1-3000 solution entirely prevented germination 

(11) Cuttings soaked in copper sulphate solutions were much 
injured. One-half hour in 1-2000 solution produced decided in- 
jury. 

(12) Cuttings soaked in salt solution 1-20 were much injured; 
1-40 solution apparently did no harm. 


* Published also es Bulletin No. 100. 
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(18) Cuttings soaked one-half hour in potassium sulphide solu- 
tion, 1-134, rooted better and were more vigorous than untreated 
cuttings. Stronger solutions wrought injury. 

(14) An attempt was made to cure rusty plants by weekly 
sprayings with potassium sulphide solution (1 oz. to 1 gal.), salt 
solution (8 Ibs. to 45 gal.) and salt solution used alternately 
with copper sulphide solution (1 lb. to 45 gal.). All completely 
failed to cure rust. 

(15) An attempt was made to prevent rust by weekly sprayings 
with potassium sulphide solution (1 oz. to 1 gal.), copper sulphate 
solution (2 Ibs. to 45 gal.), salt solution (8 lbs. to 45 gal.) and 
Bordeaux mixture (1-to-74 formula). At “lifting” time the per- 
centage of rusty plants on potassium sulphide plot was 434 per 
cent.; on copper sulphate plot 42 per cent.; on untreated cut- 
tings, salt and Bordeaux mixture plots 100 per cent. 

(16) We know of no fungicide which will cure rusty plants, 
nor of any method of wholly preventing infection in the field. 

(17) Plants in the field are very liable to infection from neigh- 
boring fields. 

(18) Plants grown all summer under glass are easier to manage 
as regards rust. 

(19) Mr. Ward’s device for spraying the lower leaves of large 
plants in the bench is an excellent one. 

(20) Some knapsack sprayers are soon “eaten out” by potas- 
sium sulphide. Buy those which are made of copper. 

(21) The greenhouse can be so managed that rust will give no 
trouble, even when susceptible varieties are grown. 

(22) It has been proven by experiment that rust will spread 
among mature plants. 

(23) Exposure to the fumes of burning sulphur for one hour 
killed rust spores. 

(24) Varieties differ greatly in their susceptibility to rust. The 
reason for this is not known. The variety Wm. Scott is nearly, 
but not absolutely rust-proof. Uncle John is probably the most 
susceptible of all varieties. 
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(25) It is desirable that florists make experiments of their 
own. 

(26) Throughout the entire life of the plants spray once per 
week with copper sulphate solution (2 Ibs. to 45 gal.). 


HIsSTorRY AND DISTRIBUTION OF CARNATION Rust. 


About five years ago it was announced* that a new fungous 
disease of the carnation had made its appearance in the United 
States. The new comer proved to be the carnation rust caused 
by the fungus, Uromyces caryophyllinus (Schrank) Schroeter, 
common in various parts of Europe, but hitherto unknown in 
America. By the time it began to attract the attention of florists 
it had already become widely disseminated through the sale of 
cuttings and rooted plants. We have no knowledge of the exact 
time of its importation into the United States, but there is good 
reason for believing that it had been here but a short time pre- 
vious to its discovery by Prof. Taft, at Lansing, Mich., in 1890. 
Had it been long in this country it certainly would have come 
into prominence before it did, because florists are observant and 
ever watchful of the health of their plants, and mycologists, 
everywhere, are eager to find new fungi. 

The fungus was first described in 1789 by Schrank,} a German 
botanist, who gave it the name of Lycoperdon caryophyllinum. At 
this time the knowledge of fungi was very limited and the classi- 
fication much confused. The genus Lycoperdon, as now under- 
stood, includes the fungi which we call puff balls, a group of 
plants quite different from the rusts. Later, about 1805, it re- 
ceived from Persoont the name of Uredo Dianthi, and finally in 
1872 Schroeter§ gave it the name which it now bears, Uromyces 
caryophyllinus. 

In the countries of Europe the disease is of long standing but 
does not seem to be particularly troublesome. It is occasionally 


* Arthur, J. C., Botanical Gazette, November, 1891. 
t Baiersche Flora II., p. 668. 
{Synopsis Methodica Fungorum, p. 222. 
§ Die Brand und Rostpilze Schlesieng, p. 10. 
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mentioned in works on plant diseases and in horticultural jour- 
nals, but in no part of Europe has it been so destructive and so 
much feared as it has been in the United States during the few 
years of its presence here. 

In the United States its distribution is as wide as that of the 
carnation itself. However, it is more common and more trouble- 
some in the States lying east of the Alleghanies than in the 
interior of the continent. There are two reasons for this:—(1) 
the climate of the Eastern States is more moist; (2) carnation 
growers are more numerous and located closer together. It is 
not uncommon to find three or more carnationists in the same 
village. Such proximity makes it easy for spores to be carried 
by wind from one field to another. 

A very few growers are entirely free from rust. I have person- 
ally visited a good many greenhouses on Long Island but I have 
been in only one which was wholly free from rust. That par- 
ticular house was kept so dry and at such a low temperature 
that the plants themselves could barely exist. Some find rust 
exceedingly troublesome, being obliged to throw out entire 
houses of certain varieties; others, although never entirely ex- 
empt from rust, have no trouble with it and do not consider it 
as bad as the spot (Septoria Dianthi), bacteriosis or even stem-rot 
(Volutella Dianthi?). The majority still consider rust one of the 
most serious enemies to carnation culture, but it is not dreaded 
nearly so much as it was three years ago. During the winter of 
1892-93 the rust scare amounted almost to a panic. As an indi- 
cation of the interest taken in the matter at that time it is an 
interesting fact that three lengthy papers* on carnation diseases 
were presented to the American Carnation Society at its meeting 
held in Pittsburg, Pa., Feb. 21-22, 1893. 


Somge PorpuLtar Errors REGARDING RUwvsT. 


The life history and microscopic characters have been so ably 
treated by Profs. Halsted, Arthur and Atkinson in the annual 


* Halsted, B. D., Diseases of the Carnation other than Rust: Atkinson, Geo. F., Carnation 
Diseases; Ward, C. W., Carnation Enemies and Supposed Remedies. 
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reports of the American Carnation Society that it is unnecessary 
to discuss them in detail here. It is sufficient to call attention 
to a few erroneous ideas which are held by some florists. 

Strange as it may seem there are still some who do not know 
carnation rust. In reply to a request for specimens of rust on 
the variety Wm. Scott I received from Kentucky leaves affected 
with bacteriosis. I have known of other cases in which these 

two diseases have been confused. The most reliable test for rust 
ig the presence of the brown powder. The external manifesta- 
tion of the presence of rust is in the production of chocolate- 
brown, elliptical, blister-like pustules (sori, sing. sorus) on the 
leaves and stem. If one of these pustules is rubbed with the 
slightly moistened finger tip a fine brown powder clings to the 
finger. This powder is composed of the spores or “ seeds ” of the 
rust fungus. 

Some florists believe that rust is localized in those parts of the 
plant where the pustules make their appearance. Upon this 
theory as a basis they hope to eradicate the disease by the re- 
moval and destruction of the diseased leaves. While such prac- 
tice is to be commended it can not, reasonably, be expected to 
effect a cure. The spread of the disease may be checked but 
that is all. By the time the pustule appears the mycelium has 
already spread to other parts of the plant. 

This leads us to the consideration of another erroneous idea 
in regard to the circulation in plants. The circulation in plants 
is quite different from that in animals; that is to say, in plants 
the liquids do not follow definite channels in any sense homolo- 
gous with the veins and arteries of animals, but instead, pass 
from cell to cell directly through the cell-walls according to the law 
of osmosis.* Consequently it is not possible (as some believe) 
for rust spores, although of microscopic size, to be carried 
from one part of the plant to another by means of the circulation. 
Rust spores are never found on the interior of carnation plants 
except in the immediate vicinity of the pustules. 


*If two miscible liquids are separated by a membrane each liquid will pass through the 
membrane and become diffused throughout the other. This is known as the osmosis of 


liquids. 
30 


oad 
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To prevent a possible misunderstanding which may arise from 
what has just been said it should be stated that the rust fungus 
consists of two portions: (1) a vegetative portion consisting of 
delicate colorless threads (mycelium) which are found only on 
the interior of the plant; and (2), a reproductive portion com- 
posed of the brown spores found in the pustules just beneath the 
epidermis of the leaf. The spores are the “ seeds” of the fungus 
and not the fungus itself. 

A few florists are not yet fully convinced that it is impossible 
for rust to arise spontaneously. There are a few diseases of 
plants which may be produced by unfavorable conditions of 
climate or soil or methods of culture. Such diseases are called 
physiological diseases and are never contagious. But no disease 
which is due to the destroying action of parasitic fungi or bac- 
teria can ever be produced by any conditions of climate, soil or 
culture whatever unless the specific germ of the disease comes 
in contact with the plant; however, such conditions may accel- 
_ erate the advance of the disease by being favorable to the devel- 
opment of the parasite or by reducing the vitality of the host- 
plant. Carnation rust is caused by the fungus, Uromyces caryo- 
phyllinus, which is a plant as truly as is the carnation itself. No 
carnation plant can become affected with rust unless it was 
propagated from a cutting containing the rust-mycelium or else 
comes in contact with rust spores. The theory of spontaneous 
generation, once vigorously advocated, has been, during the 
present century, so completely exploded that it is no longer up- 
held by any scientist in good standing. 

Another popular error which should be corrected is the idea 
that the rust found on weeds is the same as carnation rust. In 
one case,* at least, this error has appeared in print. From con- 
versation with florists I have learned that there are a good many 
who do not understand this matter. A Long Island florist once 
told me that he had discovered the source of the rust which was 
uttacking his carnations. He conducted me to a patch of Can- 
ada thistles affected with the rust, Puccinia suaveolens, and point- 


* Hetfield, T. D., Garden and Forest, 1894, Vol. VII., p. 17. 
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ing to them said, “ There is where rust comes from.” The family 
of rusts, Uredineew, is a large one. A great many weeds are 
affected—some with two or more species of rust—but, so far 
as known, none of them harbor the carnation rust, Uromyces 
caryophyllinus. According to Dr. Winter* the host-plants of U. 
caryophyllinus are Dianthus caryophyllus 1. (Carnation), D. proli- 
fer L. D. superbus L. and Gypsophila paniculata L. 


FUNGICIDES WHIcH HAvE BEEN RECOMMENDED FOR Rust. 


A perusal of the floricultural literature reveals the fact that 
quite a variety of remedies have been recommended for carna- 
tion rust. One would naturally expect that these recommenda- 
tions, coming as they do for the most part from practical florists, 
would point us at once to the proper method of combating rust. 
But it is to be observed that the evidence is frequently contra- 
dictory, some of it is pure theory and only in a few cases are the 
recommendations for treatment based upon the results of prop- 
erly conducted experiments. Let us briefly review the literature 
of some of the fungicides recommended. 

Bordeauxe miature.—This is the leading fungicide. It has been 
proven by experiment and in practice to be a specific for a long 
list of fungous diseases. It is in general use for spraying vine- 
yards, orchards and potato fields. When the destructive charac- 
ter of carnation rust was brought to the attention of botanists 
they unhesitatingly recommended the use of Bordeaux mixture 
and gave the subject no further consideration. Florists who 
tried it in practice reported from time to time in the columns of 
the American Florist and Florists’ Exchange. Most of these re- 
ports were favorable but some were unfavorable. It is not worth 
while to consider them in detail because, with one exception, 
the experiments were not made under test conditions. Those 
who tried the Bordeaux mixture were so anxious to entirely 
eradicate the disease from their premises that they did not take 
the precaution to leave a few untreated plants with which they 
might compare their treated plants in order to determine 


* Winter, G., Rabh. Kryptogamen Flora I., Abtheil I., p. 149. 
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whether the treatment was beneficial or otherwise. (This ap- 
plies not only to tests of Bordeaux mixture but to tests of all 
other fungicides as well.) Without such a check for comparison 
an experiment has but little value. If the disease disappears 
under treatment such disappearance may be due to the treatment 
or it may be due to something else. Carnation rust is very ca- 
pricious in its behavior. I know of at least one case and have 
heard of several others where plants badly rusted completely 
recovered without any treatment whatever. 

The exception above noted is an account of a spraying experi- 
ment made by W. R. Beattie* at Columbus, Ohio. A bench of 
badly rusted plants of the variety Tidal Wave was divided into 
plots and sprayed weekly with solutions prepared according to 
the following formule: 

(1.) Bordeaux mixture:— 


Copper sulphate, six pounds; 
Quick lime, five pounds; 
Water, twenty-two gallons. 


(2.) Sulphide of potassium:—Two ounces to 22 gallons water. 

(3.) Chloride of copper:—Three ounces to 22 gallons water. 

“After three applications had been made a marked difference 
could be noticed between the sprayed and the unsprayed plants 
especially in favor of Bordeaux mixture.” In all, five applica- 
tions were made and the three sprays were found about equal in 
efficiency, “all showing a marked increase as compared with the 
unsprayed.” The author concludes that it is impossible to exter- 
minate the disease by any means whatever when it has once 
become established and efforts must therefore be directed to the 
prevention rather than the cure of it. 

Carnation rust has received very little attention at the Experi- 
ment Stations. Lodeman + at the Cornell Experiment Station 
claims to have cured badly rusted carnations by two applications 
of Bordeaux mixture. As no untreated plants were left for a 
check his results cannot be taken as proof of the efficacy of 
Bordeaux mixture. 


* Beattie, W. R., Carnation Rust. Florists’ Exchange, Vol. VI., p. 492. 
+ Lodeman, E. G., Cornell E xp. Sta., Bull. No, 96,:p. ¢ 
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Fostite is a patented fungicide. Several have reported on it 
favorably, but as with Bordeaux mixture the reports were not 
based upon proper experiments. W. Davison* used copper sul- 
phate solution on one-half of a lot of rusty plants and Fostite on 
the other half. The copper sulphate checked the rust but Fostite 
cured it completely. 

Potassium sulphide:—Beattie+ found that a eccaae sulphide 
checked rust and treated plants produced more flowers than did 
untreated. H. E. Chittyt got good results from the use of a 
spraying solution made by dissolving two pounds of potassium 
sulphide in forty-five gallons of water. In an address before the 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society January 26, 1895, Dr. Hal- 
sted said,§ “For carnation diseases potassium sulphide 4 oz. to 
1 gal. has proved successful.” Orpet|| reported it a failure. 

Carbolic acid: —Tracht and Sonq] found three teaspoonfuls of 
carbolic acid to a bucket of water to be an effectual remedy. 
Beckert Bros.** cured badly infested stock by two applications 
of a 1 per cent. solution of carbolic acid and did no harm to the 
foliage. 

Copper sulphate and ammonia:—This I believe has been used 
more generally than any other fungicide. In most cases the fol- 
lowing formula has been followed: — 

Dissolve one pound of copper sulphate in two quarts of am- 
monia in a two-gallon jar. When dissolved add another quart 
of ammonia and stir well. Add one pint of this solution to a 
barrel of water and spray every two weeks. 

This formula appeared regularly at the head of the carnation 
columns of the American Florist from Aug. 9, 1894, to Nov. 17, 
1894, and for several issues following that of Feb. 2, 1895. Very 
few have published reports on this fungicide, but from conver- 
sation and correspondence with florists I learn that it has some- 
times appeared to be a success and sometimes a failure. Wm. 


* Davidson, W., Fostite for Carnation Rust. Florists’ oe Noe VII., p. 148. 

+ Beattie, W. R, Carnation Rust. Florists’ Exchange, Vol. VI., 

+ Sulphide of Potassium for Carnation Rust. Florists’ Recharge: yal VI., p. 1016. 

§ Halsted, B. D., Fungous Diseases of Ornamental Plants. American Florist, Vol. X. , p. 629 
also Florists’ Exchange, Vol. VII., p. 617. 

| Orpet, O. E , Carnation Rust. American Florist, Vol. IX . pp. 513-514. 

q Tracht, Ale ie and Son, Carbolic Acid for Carnation Rust. American Florist, Vol. IX., 


p. 681. 
** Beckert Bros., Carbolic Acid for Carnation Rust. American Florist, Vol. IX., p. 880, 
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Stuart’s* experiments on spore-germination show that it cannot 
possibly have any value as a preventive of rust. Some germina- 
tion occurred in a solution twenty-eight times the strength of this 
formula. 

Copper sulphate: —It has been found that plain copper sulphate 
solutions of considerable strength may be used on carnations 
without injury to the foliage. Mr. C. W. Ward has used as much 
as three pounds of copper sulphate to a barrel of water without 
any noticeable injury to the plants. Prof. Taft;found a 1-1000 
solution of copper sulphate, applied once a week, entirely suc- 
cessful against carnation rust and recommended this treatment 
as being the most satisfactory. 

Other fungicides which have occasionally been used and recom- 
mended are:—Ammoniacal copper carbonate solution, fir-tree oi, 
Littles’ “Antipest,” common salt, copper chloride, corrosive sub- 
limate, sulphate of iron and arsenic. 


Sporn-GERMINATION IN FUNGICIDES. 


A fungicide protects a plant from the attacks of parasitic fungi 
by preventing the germination of fungus spores which happen to 
come in contact with the foliage of the plant. Asa guide to the 
intelligent use of a fungicide against a particular fungus it is, 
therefore, important to know whether the fungicide is capable 
of preventing the germination of the fungus spores. Fungicides 
which prevent the germination of spores of some species of fungi 
may not be able to prevent the germination of spores of other 
species of fungi or else stronger solutions will be required. It is 
nearly always advisable to make laboratory tests of spore-germi- 
nation in the fungicide to be tested before undertaking spraying 
experiments. Time is saved by so doing. 

The germination tests of rust spores herein reported were made 
for the purpose of determining the best fungicide to use against 
carnation rust. In all cases the spores were germinated in hang- 
ing drops in Van Tieghem cells. In the check cells plain 


*Stuart,; Wm., Some Studies upon Carnation Rust.©8th Ann. Rept. ,Vermont Exp. Sta., 
1894, p. 116. Also American Flor ist, Vol. IX., July 26, 1894, p. 1232.° 
| Taft L. R., Carnation Rust Combated. RF lorists’ Exchange, Vol. VII., p. 123. 
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tap-water was used. 


471. 


In order’ to secure absolutely parallel con- 


ditions, except as to the liquid in which the spores were germin- 


ated, the treated cells and check were, in every case, taken from 


the same spore-pustule, or sorus, as it is technically called. 


The results are presented in the following tables: 


COPPER SULPHATE. 


Strength 
BE mola fap deat oe Time. 
tion. 
1-300 | 4.2m | 22 brs. 
1-400 | §20¢ | 22 hrs. 
1-500 4 
1-500 >and 
check 
1-500 | 3,2m0 | 15 hrs. 
= 3 and 6 hrs 
1-500 check ‘ 15 hrs 
3 and 
1-500 an eale 204 hrs. 
1-1000 ao 22 hrs. 


Germination. 


All treated cells showed 
with vigorous germ- 


Check germinating freely. 
considerable germination 
tubes. 


All treated cells 
Several long germ-tubes in 


Check germinating fairly well. 
showed germination. 
each cell, 


Some germination in all. 


Some germination in all. 


Check germinating most 
freely. 


AJl germinated — treated cells more vigorously than 
check. 


Many spores in each of the four cells germinating, 
None of the treated as good as check, although two 
of the treated were germinating vigorously, 


Check and two treated germinating, treated doing 
well but not as good as check. No germination in 
one of the treated. 


Check germinating nicely. Allof the treated showed 
germination but none as good as check. Germ- 
tubes vigorous. 
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CoMMON’ SALT. 


® Germination. 


Check germinating vigorously. No germination in 
treated cells. 


One check germinating fairly, the other not at all. 
No germination in treated cells. 


Checks both germinating vigorously. No germina- 
tion in treated cells. 


Checks germinating very vigorously. Treated cells 
show from one to several germ-tubes barely 
started. At end of 25 hours no further develop- 
ment. Evidently this is the limit. 


All germinating, but treated not as good as check. 


POTASSIUM SULPHIDE. 
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Strength aonennine , 
ete, of cells, | Time. 
9 
1-30 mite 22 hrs. 
1-35 ue 22 hrs. 
1-40 wa 22 hrs. 
1-45 |42"9 2 | 90 hrs 
1-50 ae 19 hrs. 
Strength Number * 
shoe ae of cells.| Time. 
1-100 | 32nd | 79 hes 
1-135 pene 16 hve! 
1-250 | 2nd | 29 hrs. 
1-250 ahaa oe RS 
1-300 pics 19 hrs. 


Germination. 


Check dry, but had started to germinate; treated 
cells in good condition but showing no signs of 
germination. 


_— 


One check germinating freely, the other only at 
edge of the drop; no germination in treated cells. 


SS — 


Check germinating freely; no signs of germination 
in treated cells. 


Check germinating freely; no signs of germination 
in treated cells. 


Almost every spore in checks germinating; treated 
cells show no signs of germination. 
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POTASSIUM SULPHIDE— Continued. 


Strength | number 


pe bolus: of cells. 
1-400 sand 
Ba) sks 
ae 
samo | 42 


Time. Germination. 
1Ohite Checks germinating vigorously; treated cells show 
5 no signs of germination. 
18 hrs. | Checks germinating moderately; treated not at all- 
29 hrs. | One check germinating, the other not; no signs of 
germination in treated cells. 
St hice: Checks germinating freely ; no signs of germination 
in treated cells. 
23 hrs Checks germinating vigorously ; no signs of germi- 
; nation in treated cells. 
41 nie Checks germinating vigorously; no signs of germi- 
nation in treated cells. 
17 hrs. | Checks germinating weakly; treated not at all. 
27 hrs, | Cheeks germinating vigorously ; no signs of germi- 
nation in treated cells. 
SS - a 
17 hrs. | One check germinating freely, the other moderately ; 
no germination in treated cells. 
22 hrs. One check germinating freely, the other not at all; 
no germination in treated cells. 
18 hrs, | Cheeks germinating very vigorously; no signs of 
germination in treated cella. 
Ty en any Check germinating freely around edge of drop; no 


signs of germination in treated cells. 
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The results of these tests are somewhat remarkable. Copper 
sulphate is considered an excellent fungicide, but as a preventive 
of the germination of carnation rust spores it is not nearly so 
efficient as potassium sulphide. Copper sulphate, 1-300, failed to 
wholly prevent germination, whereas potassium sulphide, 1-3000, 
completely prevented germination. These studies taken in con- 
nection with the results of our spraying experiments reported in 
a subsequent part of this bulletin lead me to believe that the 
beneficial results obtained by Prof. Taft* at the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College were accidental and not due, as he supposed, 
to the copper sulphate spray, 1-1000. No check is mentioned and 
I think there was none. In the germination test, copper sulphate, 
1-500 (which is double the strength used by Prof. Taft) did not 
prevent germination. Generally the germination was less vigor- 
ous than in the treated cells, but the germ-tubes appeared healthy 
and capable of developing a mycelium if opportunity were offered. 

It was frequently observed that spores lying at the edge of the 
hanging drop germinated sooner and more vigorously than spores 
nearer the center of the drop. This happened in pure water as 
well as in the fungicide solutions. The explanation of the phe- 
nomenon is as follows: spores, like seeds, require oxygen for their 


germination, and those spores lying near the edge of the drop> 


have a more abundant supply of oxygen. 

_ My results do not quite agree with those obtained by Wm. 
Stuart.+ In copper sulphate, 1-500, he made two cultures neither 
of which showed any germination. I made sixteen cultures and 
fifteen of them showed more or less germination. In copper sul- 
phate, 1-1000, he made seven cultures of which five did not 
germinate at all and two germinated nicely. I made four cul- 
tures all of which germinated. I am unable to account for these 
discrepancies except to suggest that in his tests of the 1-500 
strength it may be possible that he accidentally used spores 
which were incapable of germination under any conditions. This 
sometime happens. 


*Taft, L. R., Carnatlon Rust Combated. Florists’ Exchange, Vol. VII., p. 123. 
+ Stuart, Wm., Some Studies upon Carnation Rust. 8th Ann. Rept. Vermont Exp. Sta., 
1894, p. 116. Also American Florist, Vol. IX., July 26, 1894, p. 12382. 
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In potassium sulphide solution, 1-1000, he made eight cultures, 
three of which failed to germinate, four germinated poorly and 
one showed good germination. I made four cultures in this 
strength solution and obtained no signs of germination. In potas- 
sium sulphide, 1-2000, he made six cultures, two of which showed 
no germination, two poor germination and two medium germina- 
tion. I made eleven cultures in this strength and obtained no 
germination at all; nor even in cultures made in solutions of 
1-2500 and 1-3000. I used potassium sulphide from freshly 
opened packages. Upon exposure to the air it undergoes chem- 
ical change. This may account for the differences. 

Mr. Stuart’s experiments indicate that iron sulphate (copperas) 
may be a good fungicide against rust. <A 1-2000 solution entirely 
prevented germination. 


SoaKING CUTTINGS IN FUNGICIDES. 


Carnations are propagated chiefly by means of cuttings. If 
these cuttings are taken from plants affected with rust they are 
likely to contain portions of rust-mycelium which will develop as 
the carnation develops. The cure of affected plants by means of 
fungicides, if possible, must at least be a very difficult process for 
the reason that the mycelium or vegetative portion of the fungus 
is ensconced within the tissues of the plant where it is inaccessi- 
ble to fungicides applied externally. 

A plant may be affected with rust and yet not show it. Plants 
apparently in perfect health at the time the cuttings are taken 
may be affected with rust and transmit it to the cuttings. Hence 
it can rarely be determined with certainty whether a particular 
lot of cuttings is rust-free or not. 

For the above-mentioned reasons it is very desirable that some 
process be devised whereby the rust-mycelium in cuttings may be 
killed so that the florist may be sure that he is starting with 
healthy stock. It occurred to me that possibly this end might be 
attained by soaking the cuttings in fungicides. If a freshly-cut 
stem is placed in a liquid, not too concentrated, the liquid will 
rise in the stem and penetrate to all parts. Anyone can demon- 
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strate this to his satisfaction by placing the cut end of the stem 
of a white carnation in a bottle of thin red ink. In a short time 
the white petals will be streaked with red. This treatment 
brings the fungicide into direct contact with the rust-mycelium 
and we anticipated striking results. 

The first step in the experiment was to determine what effect 
the treatment would have upon the cuttings themselves. The 
fungicides used were copper sulphate solution, potassium sul- 
phide solution, and salt solution. In the tests of spore-germina- 
tion these fungicides had been shown to be capable of preventing 
the germination of rust uredo-spores. While it does not neces- 
sarily follow that they would kill the rust-mycelium when 
brought into contact with it, it is reasonable to suppose that 
such might be the case. 

In all of the soaking experiments each lot of cuttings was tied 
into a bunch by itself and the cut ends immersed in the fungicide. 

The following is a record of the experiments made to determine 
the effect on cuttings of soaking them in fungicides :— 

Copper sulphate-—January 23, 1895, ten lots of cuttings were 
prepared. Each lot contained 25 cuttings—12 of the variety 
Michigan and 13 of the variety Uncle John. Three lots were 
soaked in copper sulphate solution of the strength 1-2000, three 
lots in copper sulphate, 1-1000, three lots in copper sulphate, 
1-500, and one lot, used a check, was not soaked at all. Of the 
three lots in each of three strengths of copper sulphate, one lot 
was soaked one-half hour, one lot one hour and the third lot 
two and one-quarter hours. After soaking, the cuttings were all 
‘struck ” January 23. The results are shown in the following 
table: 


| 1 ii sass ead 
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lind 


Strength of solu- 


Time soaked. 


Number of cuttings 


Number of cuttings rooted 
Feb. 26. 


tion. used. eb. 
Check. Untreated. 25 19 rooted. 
+ hour 25 6 rooted. 
1-2000 1 hour 25 1 rooted. 
24+ hours 25 1 rooted. 

4+ hour 25 None 

1-1000 1 hour 25 None 

24 hours 25 None 

4 hour 25 None 

1-500 1 hour 25 None 

24 hours 25 None 


It appears that carnation cuttings soaked in copper sulphate 
even in as weak solutions as 1-2000 were very much injured. 


Common salt.—April 25, 1895, cuttings were selected at ran- 
dom from rusty plants of the variety Uncle John, and divided 
into five lots, one of which was used as a check and the other 


four soaked in salt solutions with the following results: 


Strength of solu- 


Time soaked, 


Number of cut 


CONDITION JUNE 12 


tion. tings used. 
Number rooted. | Number rusty. 
1-40 4+ hour 25 22 18 
1 hour 24 24 22 
1-20 + hour 25 12 12 
1 hour 53 6 6 
Check* Untreated 25 25 13 


*This check was used also for the second experiment with potassium sulphide solution. 
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Salt, 1-20, wrought decided injury; but salt, 1-40, apparently 
did no harm. 
Potassium sulphide—February 26, 1895, nine lots of cuttings 
were prepared—four lots of the variety Lizzie McGowan, four lots 
of the variety Daybreak and one lot of the variety Uncle John. 
Three lots of McGowan and three lots of Daybreak were soaked 
for one-half hour in potassium sulphide solution of strength 1-134, 
1-267 and 1-401 respectively. The remaining three lots were not 
soaked at all. All cuttings were “ struck” February 26. Those 
which rooted were potted April 11 and (checks excepted) there- 
after sprayed weekly with potassium sulphide, 1 oz. to 1 gal. 
The results of the soaking experiment are shown in the follow- 
ing table. In the last column the results of spraying are given. 


| ConpiTion APRIL 11. 
Num = 
Variety. panes Time soaked. Seats Num- July 15. 
tings. | ber Remarks. 
rooted. 
Uncle John Cheek Untreated | 13 9 9 rusty 
Check Untreated | 10 { Q rusty 
‘Loz. tol gal.} hour 10 9 | More vigorous | 2 rusty 
(1-134) than check 
McGowan 1 oz. tolgal.| dhour 10 10 | More vigornus | 6 rusty 
(1-267) than check 
loz. to3 gal} dhour 10 10 0 rusty 
(1-401) | 
| Check Untreated | 10 5 2 rusty 
loz. tol gal.! thour 10 8 0 rusty 
| (1-184) 
Daybreak Loz. to 2 gal.) 4+hour | 10 7 0 rusty 
| (1-267) | 
jl oz. to3 gal.!| hour 10 8 | 0 rusty 
(1-401) | | 


—_ 
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In this experiment, cuttings appear to have received a positive. 
benefit from having been soaked in potassium sulphide solution. 
Desiring to ascertain the effect of soaking for a longer time and 
in stronger solutions, a second experiment was made as follows: 

April 25, 1895, six lots of cuttings of the variety Uncle John 
were selected at random from rust-infested stock. All poor cut- 
tings were discarded. Five lots were soaked in strong solutions 
of potassium sulphide, and one lot was left untreated for a check. 

The results are set forth in the following table: 


ConpDiITION JUNE 12, 
Strength of P Number of = aa <7 
solution. Time soaked. cuttings. aa Conditiouas 
Number rooted. regards rust 
1 oz. to 1 gal. 1 hr. 25 12 | All show rust. 
(1-134). 
2 oz. to 1 gal. | 4 hr. 25 5 | All show rust. 
(1-67). Lhr. 25 none. 
3 oz. to 1 gal. 4 br. | 25 none, 
(1-45. ) | 1 hr. 25 | none. 
| 
Check. | Untreated. 25 | 25 13 show rust. 
| 


It will be seen that strong solutions of potassium sulphide 
proved very injurious. Even of those soaked for one hour in 
strength 1 oz. to 1 gal. (1-134) less than 50 per cent. rooted, 
whereas, in the previous experiment this strength for one-half 
hour appeared to benefit the cuttings. 

These experiments on the soaking of cuttings are so incomplete 
that we are not warranted in drawing conclusions from them, 
and, so far as I know, no other experiments of the kind have 
been reported. Wowever, it seems to me not improbable that 
some treatment of this kind may yet be found advantageous. 

The experiments indicate that copper sulphate cannot be used 
for this purpose. Of cuttings soaked one-half hour in a 1-2000 
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solution only 24 per cent. rooted, and of cuttings soaked the same 
length of time in a 1-1000 solution none rooted, while untreated 
cuttings under entirely parallel conditions, except that they had 
not been soaked, rooted 76 per cent. Copper sulphate solution as 
strong as 1-500 does not prevent the germination of rust spores. 

Potassium sulphide is the most promising fungicide tried for 
soaking cuttings. As previously stated, cuttings soaked one-half 
hour in potassium sulphide solution, 1-134, rooted a larger per- 
centage and appeared more vigorous than check. And yet 1-134 
is more than twenty times the strength required to prevent ger- 
mination of rust spores. gee! &) 

In the case of salt, a 1-20 solution was injurious, but a 1-40 
solution for one hour did no harm. The strength required to 
prevent spore-germination is not less than 1-45. 

For soaking cuttings it is best to discard all solutions which 
will not prevent germination of rust spores. Otherwise, the 
spores which cling to cuttings taken from infested houses might 
germinate and start the disease, thereby counteracting the good 
effect of soaking. 

It will be seen that rust appeared on cuttings which had been 
soaked in potassium sulphide and also on those soaked in salt 
solution. But this fact should not be considered proof that the 
treatment had not killed the mycelium in the cuttings. In both 
cases, forty-eight days intervened between the date of soaking 
the cuttings and the date on which the plants were examined for 
rust. This gives ample time for rust pustules to result from in- 
oculation occuring after the cuttings were soaked. 


AN EXPERIMENT ON CURATIVE TREATMENT OF Rust. 


In order to determine what can be accomplished by curative 
treatment of rust the following exepriment was made: 

The plants used were, at the beginning, about three inches in 
height and potted in 2-inch pots. They were of three varieties; 
viz., Daybreak, Michigan and No. 54, and had been propagated 
from rusty stock in a house where rust was plentiful. They were 
divided into four lots and placed under treatment March 4. 
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Lot I consisted of 32 plants of \Daybreak, 80 plants of Michi- 
gan and 10 plants of No. 54. They were sprayed once per week 
with salt solution, 8 pounds of salt to 45 gallons of water. While 
these plants were kept in the house (March 4 to May 27) they were 
never free from rust and by May 22 they showed considerable 
rust. May 27 all rusty leaves were removed and the plants set 
in the fie!ds. ‘In an examination made July 15, rust was found 
on 1 plant of Daybreak, 65 plants of Michigan and on none of 
No. 54. 

Lot II consisted of 32 Daybreak, 80 Michigan and 10 No. 54. 
This lot was sprayed weekly—alternately with salt solution 
(8 Ibs. to 45 gal.) and copper sulphate solution (1 ib. to 45 gal.). 
While indoors there was constantly a considerable quantity of 
rust. May 27 all rusty leaves were removed and plants set in 
the field. July 15 there was 1 rusty plant of Daybreak, 74 oi 
Michigan but none of No. 54. 

Lot III consisted of 32 Daybreak, 93 Michigan and 10 No. 54. 
This lot was sprayed weekly with potassium sulphide solution 
(1 oz. to 1 gal.). While indoors the plants showed considerable 
rust. May 27 all rusty leaves were removed and the plants set 
in the field. July 15 rust was found on 4 plants of Daybreak 
and on 79 of Michigan but on none of No. 54. | 

Lot IV consisted of 32 Daybreak, 80 Michigan and 14 No. 54. 
This lot was not sprayed at all. The plants showed consider- 
able rust while indoors. May 27 all rusty leaves were removed 
and the plants set in the field. July 15 rust was found on 6 Day- 
break, 68 Michigan and 1 No. 54. 

It will be observed that there was no appreciable difference 
between the untreated and treated plots as regards the num- 
ber of rusty plants, notwithstanding the fact that the treated 
plots had been sprayed once per week from March 4 to July 15. 
At the latter date we gave up all hopes of curing the plants and 
burned the entire four lots. Had the fungicides used possessed 
any value as curative agents, some benefit should have been man- 
ifest on the plants sprayed faithfully for eighteen weeks. 

31 
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It may be asked what was the object of alternating salt solu- 
tion with copper sulphate solution. It does not seem reasonable 
to suppose that the two fungicides used together in alternation 
could give better results than when used separately, but inas- 
much as some carnation growers in the vicinity of Boston have 
advocated this treatment it was thought best to give it a trial. 

From this experiment it appears that Michigan is more suscep- 
tible to rust than either Daybreak or No. 54. However, other 
observations show that Daybreak takes rust very easily. 


AN EXPERIMENT ON PREVENTION OF Rust BY SPRAYING. 


In March, 1895, we received from Fred Dorner & Son of La- 
fayette, Indiana, 3000 healthy* cuttings of the variety Uncle 
John. These were placed in a rust-free propagating house and 
while rooting they were sprayed weekly with potassium sulphide 
solution, strength 1 ounce to 1 gallon. Every precaution was 
used to keep them from rust infection. May 18 they were set in 
the field. 

They were set in 114 rows. A few days later the partial row 
was filled out with rooted plants received from Dorner & Son. 
There were then 12 rows containing about 3100 plants. Spraying 
was begun May 23 as follows: Two rows were sprayed with 
potassium sulphide solution, one ounce potassium sulphide to one 
gallon of water; three rows were sprayed with copper sulphate 
solution, two pounds of copper sulphate to forty-five gallons of 
water; two rows were sprayed with salt solution, eight pounds of 
salt to forty-five gallons of water; three rows were sprayed with 
3ordeaux mixture made of six pounds of copper sulphate, with 
sufficient lime to neutralize it, to forty-five gallons of water; the 
remaining row was left for a check and not sprayed at all. Sub- 
sequent sprayings were made at intervals of about one week on 
the following dates: June 1, 8, 14, 21 and 28, July 10, 16, 22 and 
31, August 10, 16 and 24. 


*T have inquired carefully into ithe eendi'ion of Mr. Dorner’s place. I am assured by 
Mr. Dorner and alsoiby Dr. J. C. Arthur, botanist of the Inviana Fxperiment Station, 
that Mr. Dorner has never had any rust on his premises. I'r, Arthur says that the nearest 
place where rust is found is at Indianapolis, 60 miles from Lafayette. The original healthy 
condition of the cuttings is beyond question. 
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On July 15, each and every plant was carefully examined and 
all which showed the least trace of rust were destroyed. This 
process was repeated July 27 and August 2. August 27, when the 
plants were “ lifted,” the check and plots sprayed with salt and 
with Bordeaux mixture were found to be so completely overrun 
with rust that it was thought best to destroy the entire stock in 
these three plots. There were just a few plants which did not 
show rust but they were so very few that no record of their num- 
ber was kept. Practically all were rusty. | 

The results of the experiment may be tabulated as follows: 


NuMBER oF Rusty PLANTS. 
Number 


Fungicide used. | of plants | l 
treated.* = on 5 A Be doe 
July 15. | July 27. | August 2. | August 27. | Total rusty plants. 


Potassinm | 


sulphide | ¥ | 5 | x 
Gleason’ 5 \ 5 95 | Gives 17% = Astad7 
gal.) ° | | 


Copper sul- | 
phate (2 Ibs. | 604 4 8 | 104 138 | 254=—42- %& 
to 45 gal.) | 


aay | 397 | 23 | 4 | 75 remainder | 397== 100 %& 
| | 
inerabdnx | ° Si tinve ee yewror | ee 
(iors tect Mg S90 cf |i 3Oyyi IAI | 69 “ | 290 = 100 % 
ula.) | | | 
| 
(untreated SRT Pe a Sa er | 236=100 % 


In this experiment, all of the fungicides used were prepared 
by myself and, with the exception of two sprayings were applied 
by myself. The two sprayings excepted were made by employees 
under my direction. 


* In the course of the season nearly 500 of the plants were lost from various causes ; some 
weie killed by stem-rot, others were torn out or covered up in cultivation or met with some 
accident. The numbers given in the column under ‘‘Number of plants treated” represent 
the numbers of living plants on the several plots July 15. 
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In consideration of the fact that potassium sulphide undergoes 
a chemical change when exposed to the air for any considerable 
length of time, a fresh package of this chemical was opened for 
each application. 

The Bordeaux mixture used was made according to the for- 
mula, six pounds of copper sulphate to forty-five gallons of water 
with sufficient lime to neutralize the copper sulphate, as shown 
by the potassium ferro-cyanide test. 

At each spraying care was taken to wet every plant as thor- 
oughly as possible. It is somewhat difficult to make spraying 
mixtures adhere to carnation foliage; particularly is this true of 
those varieties which possess a considerable quantity of the so- 
called “ bloom.” The variety Uncle John, however, has but little 
“bloom ” and holds spraying mixtures fairly well. 

The results of the spraying experiments are interesting and 
instructive. While summing up results and drawing conclusions 
we should constantly keep in mind the following and be governed 
accordingly: 

First, This is but a single experiment, and a question of this 
kind should never be considered settled by one experiment, no 
matter how strong the evidence may appear. Next season’s -ex- 
periments may give different results. 

Second, The test was a mést severe one. Of all the varieties 
grown at the present time, Uncle John is probably the most 
susceptible to rust. Moreover, the season of 1895 on Long Island 
was an unusually favorable one for rust, and the experimental 
plants were constantly exposed to infection from rusty plants in 
a neighboring field. 

None of the solutions appeared to injure the plants or retard 
their growth in the least. Both Bordeaux mixture and salt solu- 
tion proved complete failures as preventives of rust, there being 
no noticeable difference between treated and untreated plants; 
all of the treated plants were rusty after twelve thorough appli- 
cations. Copper sulphate solution and potassium sulphide solu- 
tion were about equal in efficiency. Of plants sprayed with 
these solutions less than 44 per cent. in each case were rusty 
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at lifting time as opposed to 100 per cent. of rusty 
plants in the check. Both of these solutions are readily washed 
off by rains which were very frequent during July. The adhesive 
character of Bordeaux mixture is well known. Notwithstanding 
this advantage possessed by Bordeaux mixture; both copper sul- 
phate and potassium sulphide proved superior to it in a very 
rainy season under parallel conditions. It is probable that the 
latter two fungicides when used indoors, where they are not 
washed off by rains, will be still more efficient in preventing rust. 
It is impossible to say, without making further experiments, what 
degree of success may be expected from the faithful use of these 
solutions as a preventive indoors, but certainly the prospects are 
encouraging. The great obstacle to success in this direction is 
the difficulty of getting the plants through to lifting time without 
contracting rust. The most critical time in the life of the plant is 
the period of four months or thereabouts which it spends in the 
open air. So far as we at present know, there is no way of wholly 
preventing infection at this period and when plants are once 
infected we know of no treatment which will cure them. This 
last we learn from our experiments and from the experiments 
of Beattie* Plants in the field are constantly exposed to infec- 
tion from rusty plants in neighboring fields. The vigilant, pains- 
taking florist who takes all possible care, and at considerable ex- 
pense perhaps, to prevent the rust from getting a foothold on his 
place, puts himself at the mercy of his more careless neighbors 
the day he sets his plants in the field. If there is a field of rusty 
plants anywhere within a radius of one mile his plants are al- 
most sure to be exposed to infection. The rust spores, which 
are produced in immense numbers, are readily carried by the 
wind. How far spores may be carried in this way is not known, 
but probably for several miles. Dr. Thaxter} has placed on rece- 
ord some observations on a case of rust (Roestelia botryapites) 


* Beattie, W. R., Carnation Rust. Florists’ Exchange, Vol. Vi.. p. 492. 

+ Thaxter, R., On Certain Cultures of Gymnosporangia, with Notes on Their Roestelie, 
Am. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, 1886, p. 269, Dr. Thaxter informs me that on the Isle of 
Shoals, off the coast of New Hampshire, he found an abundance of Restelia botryapites on 
Amelanchier while there were no specimens of Cupressus (the host-plant of Gymnosporan- 
gium biseptatum which is genetically connected with R. botryapites) nearer than the mainland, 
eight miles distant. The sporidia of the Gymnosporangium must have been carried eight 
miles by the wind. The evidence here is moie conclusive than in the instance above cited. 
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on leaves of shadbush (Amelanchier) in which the spores which 
brought about infection must have traveled eight miles. In the 
Mississippi Valley the wheat rust (Puccinia graminis) travels 
each season from south to north and it is believed to be spread 
chiefly through the agency of winds which carry uredo-spores 
from field to field. 

As for carnation plants in the field, they cannot be counted 
entirely safe from infection unless they are several miles from 
any field of rusty plants. In regions like the vicinity of Phila- 
delphia and Western Long Island where growers of carnations 
are numerous and located close together it is practically impos- 
sible to grow plants out-of-doors without exposing them to infec- 
tion. There is one way of avoiding this trouble; namely, by grow- 
ing the plants all summer under glass. Whether this method 
is practical or not I am unable to say. It is a point to be de 
cided by carnationists rather than by botanists. But certain it 
is, that plants grown all the year under glass are entirely under 
the control of the owner. Messrs. Lonsdale,* Herr,; Daille- 
douze, Hill,t Dorner, Strollery, and, I believe, some others have 
tried it. 

For spraying carnations, either indoors or out, copper sulphate 
solution is probably the best of all the fungicides tested in the 
experiments. There is no reason whatever for using the Bor- 
deaux mixture. It is disagreeable to prepare and to apply, it 
spots the flowers and foliage, it is more expensive and not nearly 
as efficient as copper sulphate. Between potassium sulphide and 
copper sulphate there is not much choice except that the copper 
sulphate is somewhat cheaper. Copper sulphate can be pur- 
chased, in quantity, for about five cents per pound, making a 
barrel of the spraying mixture cost about ten cents. 

When spraying large plants indoors it is sometimes difficult 
to reach the lower leaves and yet it is always desirable that all 
as of the foliage be thoroughly wetted. Mr. C. W. Ward, of 


* onnaale: E Eas 4th Ann. meas Am, Carnation Soc., 1895, pp. 44- 45 and 53; also Am. 
Florist, Vol. VIII , p. 647. 

+ Herr, A. M., Am. Florist, Vol. X.. pp. 194-195; also Am. Florist, Vol. XI., p. 673. 

¢ Hill, E. G., Am. Florist, Vol. XI., p. 673; also the experiences of Dorner and Strollery are 
reported here. 
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Queens, N. Y., has devised an instrument by means of which 
this difficulty is overcome. It consists of a brass tube two feet 
long and bearing at its extremity a spray nozzle. This instru- 
ment is attached to the hose of the force pump and run between 
the rows of plants which are supported by the inverted V of 
wire netting illustrated on a subsequent page of this Report. 
One nozzle sprays the right-hand row and the other nozzle sprays 
the left-hand row. By this method it is possible to thoroughly 
spray all parts of the foliage. The instrument is shown in Fig. 8. 
It is not patented. 

In this connection it may be well to call attention to the inju- 
rious effect which potassium sulphide has upon some knapsack 
spraying machines. The following case came under my observa- 
tion the past season: In May, 1895, a “Gould Handy Knapsack 
Sprayer ” was purchased and during the season it was used about 
two days out of each week for spraying carnations with potassium 
sulphide (1 oz. to 1 gal.) It is likely that a small quantity of 
the solution remained in the sprayer each time after it was used. 
The only other fungicides used in the sprayer were Bordeaux 
mixture, copper sulphate and salt, each of which was used a few 
times. About July 15, 1895, it was observed that the walls of the 
tank of the sprayer were almost as thin as paper. Holes could 
easily be punched through with the finger. The potassium sul- 
phide had “ eaten out” the sprayer in about seven weeks. The 
owner informed me that this was his second experience of the 
kind. In the spraying experiments reported in this bulletin 
a sprayer of another make was used and it was not injured in the 
least by the use of potassium sulphide. Knapsack sprayers made 
of copper (of which they should be made) will not be injured by 
potassium sulphide. | 


CONTROLLING Rust witHouT THE USE oF FUNGICIDES. 


There is much of importance which is, as yet, unknown con- 
cerning the physiology of carnation rust. Rust appears and dis- 
appears and we are unable to account for it; its capricious be- 
havior has been observed by everyone who has given the subject 
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any attention. Some time ago there appeared in the American 
Florist* a brief article entitled, “A Carnation Puzzle.” In sub- 
stance it is as follows: The Heite Floral Co. have two places— 
one in Merriam, Kans., and one in Kansas City, Mo. At Merriam 
the houses are in terrible condition with rust although all reme- 
dies have been tried. In Kansas City the houses are in perfect 
health. The stock was all grown at Merriam. The question is 
asked, “‘ Why is this? ” 

Some florists have no trouble with rust. They have a little 
here and there—a few plants affected—but it does not seem to 
spread and never gets the mastery. Daybreak is a very suscepti- 
ble variety which some have been obliged to abandon on account 
of rust, yet have I seen this variety grown to perfection without 
the use of any fungicide whatever, notwithstanding the fact that 
rust was present in the house. Throughout the season traces of 
rust could be found but never in sufficient quantity to do harm. 
This is not an uncommon experience and it indicates that the 
disease may be controlled by greenhouse management. 

In his account of the experiments previously mentioned Beattie 
says: “We have also found that careful managment of the 
greenhouse has more effect than anything else.” In an article 
on ventilating, published in the Florists’ Hachange, Lothrop 
Wight+ says: “ After cold weather has fairly set in we can have 
things just as we want them under glass and with proper manage- 
ment rust ought to disappear. If it does not, it will probably 
be due to neglect or oversight upon the part of the grower.” I 
heartily endorse the views of these two gentlemen. I am 
confident that if we knew how to manage the greenhouse as 
regards temperature, watering, ventilation, etc., we need have no 
fear of carnation rust. Itis easy to make such statements as the 
above and not difficult to demonstrate their truth, but to put the 
principles into practice and grow rust-free carnations is quite 
another matter. Exactly what are the conditions which are 
unfavorable to the growth of rust and yet not incompatible with 
the health of the gues themselves, we do not know and a 


S. M., America an Fiohist. Vol. x. p. 512. 
+ Wight, Lothrop. Florists’ Exchange, Vol. VIL, p. 1146. 
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knowledge is difficult to gain. The best thing we can do is to 
study carefully the methods of growers who are successful in 
combating rust and then experimentally duplicate these methods 
in our own greenhouses. To this end we are at the present time 
keeping careful records of the temperature, humidity, watering 
and ventilation in the greenhouse of a successful grower. 

The method of watering is probably of considerable importance. 
Fungus spores require water for their germination, and hence the 
method of watering least favorable to the development of rust is 
the method in which the foliage is wetted the least. As far as 
the control of fungous disease is concerned, sub irrigation is the 
ideal system of watering carnations. 

An interesting experiment* on the watering of carnations has 
been reported from Covington, Ky. Plants of Daybreak, Mc- 
Gowan, Portia and Hinze’s White, which were kept wet all the 
time, developed rust in abundance, while other plants of the same 
varieties in the same house treated in the same way, except they 
were not allowed to become wet, showed no rust at all. Plants 
of Silver Spray within three feet of the puny plants had not a 
trace of rust. 

Mr. W. C. Ward,+ of Queens, N. Y., considers that the first 
essential in fighting rust is to keep the “ foliage free from heavy 
moisture.” Anyone avho wishes to do so can easily test this mat- 
ter for himself. 

As an additional precaution against the accumulation of moist- 
ure on the foliage, some means should be employed of raising the 
foliage off the soil, at the same time permitting the free circula- 
tion of air among the plants. The most perfect device for this 
purpose consists of an inverted V of wire netting (1-2-inch mesh) 
placed between the rows. The accompanying illustration (Plate 
XXXIV) explains how it is used. 


AN EXPERIMENT ON THE INOCULATION OF MATURE PLANTS. 


Dr. Bessey{ attempted to inoculate mature carnation plants 
with germinating rust spores and failed. Basing his opinion 


*‘*Backwoods.”’ Carnation Rust: Cause and Prevention. Florists’ Exchange, Vol. V1., 
. 264. 


“+ Ward, C. W., Carnation Enemies and Supposed Remedies. Ann. Report of the American 
Carnation Society for 1893, p. 77. 
+ Bessey, C. E., 7th Ann. Rept. Nebr. Exp. Sta., 1894, p. 10, 
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upon the results of this experiment and upon the common obser- 
vation of florists that some plants refuse to take rust even when 
standing close to other plants badly infested, he stated it as his 
opinion that rust gains access to the carnation plant only when it 
is very young. Andrew Meyer* tried to infect some of the older 
varieties with rust and they failed to take it. Hinze’s White 
flourished for two months among rusty Creightons and did not 
show rust. At the Boston meeting of the American Carnation 
Society Dr. Halsted} stated that he had produced rust by artifi- 
cial inoculation of the leaves but he hesitated to say that Dr. Bes- 
sey was wrong. Wm. Stuartt inoculated healthy plants with rust 
spores. “ Five weeks later microscopic examination of the tissues 
of the plants in the vicinity of the inoculations detected the 
presence of the mycelium in several cases. These were all cases 
in which the epidermis of the plant had been broken by needle 
puncture. In no case where this was not done was the mycelium 
found. No sori were found, the time being too short.” The 
name of the variety upon which the tests were made is not given. 

It will readily be seen that it is very important to know 
whether Dr. Bessey’s idea is a correct one. If it is correct, all 
spraying and other application of fungicides to the foliage is use- 
less expense and an entirely different line of treatment is neces- 
sary. In reply to a letter of inquiry, Dr. Béssey said that he did 
not know what was the variety he had tried to inoculate. The 
variety used in such a test is important because we now know 
that varieties differ greatly in their susceptibility to rust. 

To test the matter for myself I made an experiment on two 
apparently healthy plants of Daybreak, a variety known to be 
very susceptible to rust. The plants, about six inches in height, 
were in 3-inch pots. May 6 they were thoroughly sprayed with 
water into which had been previously stirred a considerable 
quantity of fresh rust spores. The plants were then placed under 
a bell-jar and kept moist for 41 hours, the temperature of the 
room meanwhile being about 26° C. (79° Fahr.). When re- 


* Meyer, Andrew, Am. Florist, Vol. VII., p. 807. 

+ Halsted. B. D.. Proe.,4th Ann. Meeting Am. Carnation Soc., 1895, pp. 66 and 67; in the 
discussion following his paper, How to Distinguish Fungus Diseases of Carnations. 

+8th Ann. Rept. Vermont Exp. Sta., 1894, 117. 
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moved from under the bell-jar the plants were set in the garden. 
As late as July 1 (8 weeks from date of inoculation), no trace of 
rust could be found on the inoculated plants. The attempt at 
inoculation failed. 

Such tests as these, however, are not sufficient to decide the 
matter. The proper test is to place healthy plants of a suscepti- 
ble variety among rusty plants of the same variety. This kind 
of a test was made. On Nov. 6 five healthy plants of Uncle 
John, received from Dorner & Son, were set in a bench of very 
rusty Uncle John in the greenhouse of Mr. F. A. Storm. On 
Dec. 6 Mr. Storm, who had examined the plants daily, notified 
me that one plant showed a rust pustule first on Dec. 3. On Dec. 
9 I examined the plants myself and found one undoubted rust 
pustule on each of two plants. The other three plants showed 
no rust. A few days later, and before any further observations 
were made, Mr. Storm destroyed the whole bench of Uncle John, 
which were so rusty as to be worthless, and replaced them with 
Easter lilies. The experiment was, therefore, unavoidably 
brought to a close before completed but not, however, before it 
was demonstrated that two of the plants had contracted the dis- 
ease. There is no possibility that the plants were previously in- 
fected and hence it is proven that carnation rust will spread 
among mature plants. The time clapsing between the date of 
inoculation and the appearance of the first rust-sorus was twen- 
ty-eight days. 


AN EXPERIMENT WITH SULPHUR FUMIGATION. 


It is frequently recommended to fumigate greenhouses with 
sulphur in the fall before bringing in the plants. Painting the 
steam-pipes with a mixture of sulphur and lime is also recom- 
mended. The latter is done after the plants are brought in. 

Wishing to know more definitely the effect which sulphur 
fumigation has on rust spores I made the following experiment: 

A rusted carnation leaf was placed under a tall bell-jar having 
a capacity of twenty quarts. The bell-jar stood on a paper on the 
table, the edges of the bell-jar fitting closely all around. A dish 
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containing five grams of burning sulphur was placed under the 
bell-jar and left undisturbed for one hour. At the end of the 
hour the carnation leaf was removed and four cultures made 
from one of the rust-sori. Before the leaf had been fumigated 
a check culture had been made from the same sorus from which 
the four cultures were afterward made. At the end of seventeen 
hours these four cultures and the check culture were examined 
under the microscope. The check culture was germinating freely 
but there were no signs of germination in any of the other four 
cultures. This showed that the sulphur fumigation had killed 
the rust spores. 

During the process of fumigation the spores changed color, 
noticeably, from brown to light yellow. 

The practice of fumigatifg greenhouses before bringing in the 
plants is undoubtedly a good one. If the work is thoroughly 
done spores of many kinds of fungi and also many insects will 
probably be killed; but I do not believe that: the painting of 
steam-pipes with sulphur does any good—the fumes are not suffi- 
ciently strong. 


Rust-RESISTANT VARIETIES. 


It is an undeniable fact that some varieties of carnation are 
much less susceptible to the attacks of rust than are others, and 
this difference is sufficiently great to be of practical importance. 
Whether there is any variety absolutely rust-proof or not is un- 
certain. From observations which I have made in greenhouses in 
the vicinity of New York, I learn that the variety Wm. Scott is 
almost rust-proof. I have repeatedly seen it growing in the same 
house with other varieties which were rusting badly and not a 
trace of rust could be found on Wm. Scott. I have sought long 
and carefully for rust on Wm. Scott but have never been able to 
find it except in one case, viz.: in the greenhouse of Mr. Lee at 
Riverhead, N. Y., where it was not at all difficult to find speci- 
mens. In November, 1895, I published a note in the American 
Florist and also in the Florists’ Exchange requesting those who 
have seen rust on Wim. Scott to communicate with me. Four 
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florists responded—one from Texas, one from Kentucky, one from 
Ohio and one from Massachusetts. All claimed to have seen 
rust on Wm. Scott; but upon inquiry I learned that the gentle- 
man in Texas and also the one in Kentucky did not know the 
rust. Their plants were affected with some other disease. - The 
correspondents in Ohio and Massachusetts, however, still main- 
tain that they know rust and are positive that they have seen 
it on Wm. Scott. But whatever the truth of this matter may be 
the fact remains that the variety Wm. Scott is remarkably resis- 
tant to rust. It is not uncommon for fungi to show a preference 
for certain varieties of their host--plant, but this character is 
rarely so strongly marked as in the present case. 

Some of the varieties much subject to rust are Uucle John, 
Daybreak, Silver Spray and Jaqueminot. Of these, Uncle John 
is by far the worst. I predict a short life for this variety 
simply because of its extreme susceptibility to rust. 

Wherein lies the reason for the difference in susceptibility of 
varieties is not at present clear. I suspect that there is consider- 
able truth in Mr. Dorner’s* theory that varieties possessing 
“bloom ” on the foliage are more resistant to rust because the 
“bloom,” being of an oily nature, prevents the accumulation of 
water on the foliage and hence favorable conditions for the ger- 
mination of rust spores are not afforded. Comparative anatoml- 
cal studies may throw some light upon the subject. I hope to be 
able in the near future to make such studies and also make fur- 
ther inquiry into the whole subject of rust-resistant varieties. 


MAKING EXPERIMENTS. 


It is the business of the Experiment Stations to conduct experi- 
ments for the pyrpose of learning the nature and habits of fungi 
and of determining the value of fungicides, but there is no objee- 
tion whatever to florists conducting experiments of their own. 
It is earnestly recommended that florists make experiments with 
different fungicides for carnation rust, and publish their results 
in -the trade papers or elsewhere. But let the experiments be 
experiments, properly planned and faithfully carried out and the 
results accurately recorded and correctly reported. If all of those 


* Dorner, Fred., Am. Florist, Vol. XI., p. 8380 
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who have made the so-called tests of fungicides had made careful 
experiments such as they might have made with very little extra 
labor and expense we would be far in advance of our present 
position in this struggle with rust. Ina properly planned experi- 
ment all conditions, save the one being tested, should be parallel; 
for example, if testing the value of any fungicide as a remedy for 
carnation rust there should be used at least two plots of plants. 
These two plots should be of the same variety, in the same house 
and treated in the same way as regards soil, watering, manuring, 
supporting, etc. They should be in all respects as nearly alike as 
possible save that one is sprayed regularly with the fungicide 
while the other is untreated. Should any difference appear be- 
tween the two plots later they can then with good reason be 
attributed to the action of the fungicide. 


RECOMMENDATIONS FOR TREATMENT. 

As far as possible grow varieties which are least subject to 
rust. 

Do not propagate from diseased stock and bear in mind that 
plants may be diseased and not show it. If there is any possi- 
bility of rust being present dip the cuttings in potassium sul- 
phide solution* (1 9z. to 1 gal.) to kill such spores as may cling 
to the cuttings. ‘“ Strike” the cuttings in fresh sand.+ 

Throughout the entire life of the plants, from the time the 
cuttings are “struck ” until the plants are exhausted the follow- 
ing spring, spray weekly with copper sulphate (2 Ibs. to 45 gal.) 
or potassium sulphidet (1 oz. to 1 gal.). Copper sulphate is 
preferable because it is cheaper. It may be asked if it will pay 
to spray varieties which are not much subject to rust, such as 
Wm. Scott, Albertini, Portia, etc. Yes, it probably will pay be- 
cause spraying will have a tendency to keep down spots,§ fairy 
ring, Botrytis and Cladosporium. 


* Tt may be found best to soak euttings one-half hour in this solution or a weaker one, but 
as yet we are not positive that such treatment will not injure the growth of the cuttings. 

+ Sand which has been used before is likely to contain spores of various fungi besides rust, 
particularly spores of the cutting-bed fungus Volutella Dianthi. 

+ This must be prepared fresh each time. Also the chemical must be excluded from the air. 
It is a good plan to buy ‘it put up in 3 pound cans. One can of this size is the quantity 
required for a barrel of water. 


§ There is scarcely anyj'direct’ experimental evidence to show that either of the above ~ 


fungicides will control the diseases mentioned. The statement is based on general principles. 
In Revue Horticole for 1894, p. 411, Prof. Magnin reports that copper sulphate. even in very 
Ses golalione, prevented the germination of the spores of fairy-ring fungus, Heterosporiuwm 
echinulatum. : 
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Before the plants are brought in in the fall the house should 
be thoroughly fumigated with sulphur. 

Study carefully the greenhouse management of those growers 
who afte able to control rust without the use of fungicides, and 
duplicate their methods as nearly as may be possible, -giving 
special attention to the method of watering. 


I wish here to thank those florists and others who have in 
various ways so kindly helped me in this work. In correspon- 
dence and conversation florists have at all times freely given me 
information. I am especially indebted to Fred Dorner & Son 
of Lafayette, Ind., who furnished the plants used in the experi- 
ments. 
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IV. POTATO DISEASES ON LONG ISLAND IN THE 
SEASON OF 1895.* 


SUMMARY. 


(1). The most serious disease affecting potatoes on Long Island 
are the early blight and late blight. These two diseases cause 
considerable loss which could be prevented by spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture. In an experiment at Floral Park five applica- 
tions increased the yield 62 bushels per acre and three applica- 
tions, 52 bushels per acre. Had late blight appeared the benefit 
from spraying would have been still greater. 

(2). Paris green can be applied with Bordeaux mixture and is 
then more effective than when applied alone, either dry or in 
water. Plants sprayed with Bordeaux mixture and Paris green 
were less injured by flea-beetles and Colorado potato-beetles than 
were plants treated with Paris green only. 

(3). The expense of spraying is small as compared with the 
increased value of the crop. With suitable apparatus it need not 
be more than about $1.00 per acre for each application. 

(4). Beginning when the plants are from 6 to 8 inches high 
spray thoroughly at intervals of about two weeks until five or 
six applications have been made. 

(5). The internal browning of potatoes was observed on Long 
Island in 1894. The cause of this trouble is not known. An ex- 
periment made at Cutchogue shows that potatoes so affected are 
considerably injured for seed purposes although the disease is 
not transmitted from seed to crop. 

(6). A new stem-blight of potatoes has been observed on Long 
Island and in Dutchess county. Some fungus destroys the stem 
near the surface of the soil. It promises to become troublesome. 

(7). “ Pimply ” potatoes are caused by some insect which punc- 


*/Published also as Bulletin No, 101. 
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tures the skin of the tubers while they are growing. This trouble 
was common in the eastern portion of Long Island in 1895. 

(8) Fusarium acuminatum BE. & E., a new species of fungus, 
has been found on potato stems at Canandaigua, N. Y. It is 
probably parasitic. 


INTRODUCTION. 


On Long Island potato growing is one of the leading industries 
and potato diseases consequently assume a proportional impor- 
tance. 

The season of 1895 on Long Island was probably about an 
average one for potato diseases. Some diseases were more de- 
structive, while others were less destructive than usual. 

The bacterial disease which causes a watery rot of the young 
tubers and suddenly wilts the tops by rotting the stem near the 
surface of the soil, has been rare. Upon good authority I am in- 
formed that in some seasons past, this disease has done much 
damage. 

The potato scab, caused by the fungus Oospora scabies, which is 
so troublesome in many parts of the United States, is not at all 
common on Long Island. Its absence is to be attributed chiefly 
to the facts that the soil is sandy and devoid of lime and that very 
little barnyard manure is used. The fertility of the soil is main- 
tained, for the most part, by the use of commercial fertilizers. 

The greater part of the damage to potatoes here is caused by 
the two diseases known as early blight and late blight. Of these 
two, the late blight is much the better known. This disease ap- 
pears in warm, moist weather in mid-summer. It first attacks the 
foliage. The leaves turn black and die. If the weather con- 
tinues warm and rainy whole fields may go down in a few days. 
Later in the season the tubers become affected with a foul-smell- 
ing rot. The cause of the disease is a parasitic fungus, Phytoph- 
thora infestans. The early blight is not affected to any extent by 
weather conditions. It appears every year and continues its dep- 
redations throughout the entire life of the plants, whether the 
weather be wet or dry. It attacks the foliage only, producing 

32 
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brown, brittle, circular spots on the leaves. These spots usually 
have their origin in flea-beetle injuries. The disease works slow- 
ly. It never rots the tubers. The cause of the disease is a para- 
sitic fungus, Macrosporium Solani. 

In 1895 there was considerable loss from late blight in the 
eastern part of Long Island, but very little in the western part. 
The early blight did considerable damage in all parts of the 
island. 

It is impossible to estimate, even approximately, the amount 
of damage done annually by these two blights, but the results 
of the spraying experiment reported in a subsequent portion of 
this Report go to show that the damage is considerable. I am 


confident that it is much greater than farmers generally realize. 


SPRAYING POTATOES. 


The object of spraying is to prevent the two diseases, early 
blight and late blight; and it has been proven by numerous 
experiments that spraying will prevent both of these diseases. 
Moreover, it has been shown that the yield can be increased 
enough to pay considerably more than the expense of spray- 
ing. It has been so thoroughly tested by experiment and in prac- 
tice that we are warranted in making the statement that spray- 
ing should be made one of the regular operations in potato cul- 
ture as much as the application of fertilizer or the cultivation. 
The question awaiting an answer is not, ‘“ Will it pay to spray? ” 
but rather, ‘“ What is the most economical method of spraying? ” 

In order that farmers might see what can be accomplished by 
spraying potatoes on Long Island, the following experiment was 
made. It was also desired to compare five applications with 
three. 

The experiment was made at Floral Park, N. Y., on a field of 
potatoes belonging to Mr. F. P. Baylis. Mr. Baylis kindly gave 
me permission to use four and one-half acres of the field for a 
spraying experiment. The experimental plot had been planted 
to potatoes for four consecutive seasons, during which -time it 
had been fertilized practically alike all over. It was divided into 
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three portions which we shall call Plots I, II, and III. The soil 
was uniform throughout. The three plots were planted on the 
same day, with the same variety of potato, Michigan Rose, treated 
with the same quantity of fertilizer, 1,825 lbs. per acre, and 
given the same cultivation. 


PLAN OF EXPERIMENTAL FIELD. 


Plot I Plot II. | Plot III. 
SREY Pee Ean Se 
1%, acres. | 144 acres. = 144 aeres. 
Sprayed 5 times. | Check—not sprayed. Sprayed 3 times. 
Yield 270 bu. Yield 182 bu- | Yield 272 bu.* 


Spraying was begun June 4, when the plants were from 6 to 
8 inches high, and repeated at intervals of about two weeks, until 
Plot I had received five applications and Plot III three applica- 
tions. Plot If was not sprayed. The last application to Plot I 
was made Aug. 2. 

The Bordeaux mixture used was made according to the 1 to 73 
formula, that is, six pounds of copper sulphate to forty-five gal- 
lons of water, with sufficient lime to neutralize the copper sul- 
phate. When Paris green was used it was used at the raté of 
three-fourths of a pound to forty-five gallons of the mixture. 
The first application was made with a knapsack sprayer; all the 
others were with a horse machine. 

The difference in the treatment of the three plots will be made 
clearer by the following table: 


Plot I. Plot II. | Plot II. 
mas ms 
Ist spraying .----| Bordeaux mixture | Paris greenin lime | Bordeaux mixture 
| and Paris green. | water. and Paris green. 
2d spraying..---.| Bordeaux mixture | Paris greeninlime | Bordeaux mixture 
and Paris green. | water. and Paris green. 
3d spraying..----. Bordeanx mixture. | Not sprayed. Bordeaux mixture. 
| 
4th spraying. ..-- Bordeaux mixture. | Not sprayed. Not sprayed. 


5th spraying..-.. Bordeairx mixture. | Not sprayed. Not sprayed. 
I | 
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On the unsprayed plot the early blight was plentiful by June 
25, and continued its ravages throughout the season. This plot 
was less attacked than some other fields in the vicinity and more 
than others; on the whole it was about an average field for the 
season, as far as early blight is concerned. By August 2 Plot Il 
was badly affected with early blight, and there was considerable 
on Plot III, but Plot I was almost perfect in foliage. On Aug. 
15, not a single green leaf could be found on Plots II and III. 
All of the plants were dead, while on Plot I about two-thirds of 
the leaves were still green. The late blight did not appear at all. 
Throughout the season it was noticeable that the flea-bettle 
injuries were much less numerous on the sprayed plots than on 
the unsprayed plot. That Bordeaux mixture will check flea- 
beetles is by no means a new idea. It has been repeatedly ob- 
served by Prof. Jones at the Vermont Station and by others. 
Our experiment showed very strikingly, also, that Bordeaux 
mixture is exceedingly distasteful to Colorado potato-beetles.” 
At the time of the fifth spraying (Aug. 2) Colorado beetles were 
quite numerous on the unsprayed plot, and on other unsprayed 
portions of the field, while scarcely a beetle could be found 
on Plot I and only a few on Plot il. This could not have been 
the tonsequence of using Paris green in the Bordeaux mixture, 
because no Paris green had been used since June 24, and since 
that date several heavy rains had fallen, washing off all traces of 
the spray applied at that time. In the case of Plot III, twenty- 
four days had elapsed since it had been sprayed with anything. 
Only traces of the Bordeaux mixture could be seen and yet the 
Colorado beetles shunned the plants. Later in the season the same 
thing was observed on tomato plants. Colorado beetles were un- 
usually abundant, and when the potato plants died the beetles 
migrated in swarms to egg-plants and tomatoes. Unsprayed to- 
mato plants were almost completely stripped, while adjoining 
plants sprayed with Bordeaux mixture were scarcely touched. 
At digging time the tubers on the three plots were sorted and 
measured, with the following results: 


* Doryphora decemlineata Say. e 
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| Merchantabl Small 
| Total. | e Eabaeae ey Gube rs. 
ae c= 7 i ae = 
Plot I. Sprayed five times-......-. | 270 bu. 257 bu. 13 bu 
lob Mee ONO BPIayedioc-. = 2 s- 6's Memeik@oe 164“ Rei t 
Plot III. Sprayed three times. -... Wes eette gS Ppwedciest! BOR 
| 
YIELD PER ACRE. 
Merchantabl Small 
Total. pata i tubers. 
1 PALO Ton) Lecce eap sie i oa nal i a a 180 bu 171 bu. 9 bu. 
lotellyscse eens Sek aaa tsctee os IPA Be LOGa sss pecs 
TEV te BYU) Uh i ag lS gS aa Sie 16 “5 2086 


Increase in yield due to spraying with Bordeaux miature five 
tumes,—siaty-two bushels of merchantable tubers per acre. 

Increase in yield due to spraying with Bordeaux miature three 
times,—fifty-two bushels of merchantable tubers per acre. 

Difference between three and five sprayings,—ten bushels of mer- 
chantable tubers per acre. 


As previously stated, no late blight appeared. The increased 
yield on the sprayed plots is due to the fact that the Bordeaux 
mixture prevented the early blight* and gave more perfect pro- 
tection against flea-beetles+ and Colorado beetles. 

I am convinced that many farmers who spray potatoes do not 
use enough Bordeaux mixture to get the best results. The object 
should be to keep the entire foliage at all times covered with the 
fungicide. A few drops of poison on the upper leaves may do 
for insects—they will eat of the poison and die; but against fun- 
gous diseases each leaf must be protected individually. When 
horse machines are used there should be at least two nozzles, and 
better yet, three nozzles for each row. If using a sprayer which 
has but a single nozzle to the row it is best to go over the ground 
twice. Vermorel nozzles are the best for spraying potatoes. The 
quantity of liquid required for an acre may be computed from the 
If one nozzle per row is used, 


number of nozzles to the row. 


* Macrosporium Solani BE, & M. 
+ Crepidodera cucumeri Harr. 
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about 30 gallons per acre will be required; two nozzles per row 
will use about 60 gallons per acre, and so on. When a knapsack 
sprayer is used the quantity of mixture required will vary from 
60 to 100 gallons per acre, according to the size of the plants. 

The kind of spraying machinery to be used depends upon the 
acreage to be sprayed. For small fields of three acres or less a 
knapsack sprayer is entirely sufficient and more economical than 
a power machine. However, if it is desired to use the same ap- 
paratus for spraying in the orchard it would be advisable to use 
the barrel pump outfit described below. The knapsack sprayer 
can also be used for applying fungicides and insecticides 
to small fruits and vegetables. The knapsack sprayer is rapidly 
taking its place as a part of the necessary farm machinery. 
There are several kinds varying in price from $10 to $15. One 
of the best can be purchased for $12. 

For larger fields it will be found advantageous to use horse ma- 
chines. Here again we have quite a variety, some better than 
others but none perfect. It is advisable to buy only on approval. 
If the dealer is not willing to have his machine tested it is a good 
indication that there is something wrong about it. For a discus- 
sion on spraying machinery see Bulletin No. 74 of this Station. 

A cheap and very serviceable outfit for spraying potatoes may 
be made by mounting a force-pump in a barrel which is hauled 
through the field on a two-wheeled cart. The nozzles are fas- 
tened at the rear of the cart in such a position as to wet as much 
as possible of the foliage. One man can work the pump and do 
the driving, spraying two rows ata time. With slight changes 
in the hose, this outfit can be used for spraying in the orchard. 
Good brass-lined force-pumps for the purpose can be bought 
for $10. 

Full directions for the preparation of Bordeaux mixture can be 
obtained from Bulletin No. 86 of this Station. Copper sulphate 
should not cost more than 5 cents per pound. In barrels of 350 
Ibs. it can be purchased for 44 cents per pound f. 0. b. New 
York. It can be kept indefinitely without losing its strength. 

The treatment which has given the best results and which is 
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consequently the one to be recommended is as follows: Make 
the first application when the plants are from 6 to 8 inches high 
and repeat at intervals of about two weeks until five or six appli- 
cations have been made. In rainy seasons it is necessary to spray 
more frequently than in dry seasons. The Bordeaux mixture 
should be plainly visible on the foliage all the time. Spray 
thoroughly. 

Since blight (late blight) appears on Long Island perhaps not 
ottener than one year in four on the average some have expressed 
the opinion that it will not pay to spray every year to‘prevent it. 
They who hold such opinions overlook the fact that spraying pro- 
tects the plants not only against the blight (late blight) but also 
against the early blight which on Long Island is really the more 
destructive of the two. It will pay Long Island potato growers 
to spray if the late blight should never appear. 

This leads us to the consideration of the expense of spraying. 
It is readily seen that the expense must vary with the price of 
labor and the kind of machinery used. Supposing that a knap- 
sack sprayer is used, that a man can spray two acres per day, that 
the price of labor is $1.85 per day and that 90 gallons of mixture 
are used per acre, Mr. Hunn* places the cost of four sprayings at 
$6.50 per acre or $1:62 for each spraying. Prof. Galloway, Chief 
of the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology, U. 8 
Department of Agriculture, makes a lower estimate. He says,} 
“ With suitable apparatus and labor estimated at $1.50 per day, 
potatoes may be sprayed six times for about $6 per acre. This 
estimate is based upon experiments extending over several years 
and includes the cost of chemicals as well as of labor.” The dif- 
ference between these two estimates is due chiefly to a difference 
in the kind of apparatus-used. The treatment with the knap- 
sack sprayer involves a greater expense per acre. However, all 
agree that the expense is small as compared with the increased 
value of the SORE. 


* Hunn, C. E., Bordeaux Mixture Used to Prevent Potato Blight. Eleventh Ann. Rept., 
N.Y. Agrl. Exp ‘Sta., 1893, p. 698. 

+ Galloway, B. T., Some Destructive Potato Diseases : What They Are and How to Prevent 
Them. U.S. Dept. of Agriculture, Farmers’ Bulletin No. 15. p. 7. 
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When cousidering the expense of spraying the fact should be 
taken into account that usually two, and sometimes more, appli- 
cations of Paris green are required to control the Colorado potato 
beetles. When Bordeaux mixture is used the Paris green may 
be applied with the Bordeaux mixture and the only additional 
expense is the price of the Paris green itself. Paris green applied 
with Bordeaux mixture is more effective than when applied in 
any other way because it adheres to the foliage better. 


INTERNAL BROWNING OF POTATOES. 


Early in April, 1895, Mr. C. A. J. McCarthy of Cutchogue, N. 
Y., sent to the Experiment Station some potatoes affected with a 
peculiar disease. -The tubers were outwardly perfect, but when 
cut open they showed numerous brown spots scattered irregularly 
through the white flesh. These spots varied in size and their 
outlines were very irregular and not definitely marked. As a 
rule, they were distributed throughout the tuber, but frequently 
they would be found aggregated at one end, in the center, or 
nearer one side. Mr. McCarthy, who made a large number of ob- 
servations, says that such aggregations are more likely to occur 
at the seed end than in any other part of the tuber. There is no 
rot connected with the disease. 

The same disease has been reported from Minnesota,* and Mr. 
A. F. Woods, of Washington, D. C., inform:; me that it has been 
reported to the U. S. Department of Agsiculture from other 
States, and that it has also been observed in Europe. Prof. Green 
says that in Ramsey and Hennepin counties, Minnesota, probably 
one-half of the potatoes brought into market in 1894 were af- 
fected with the disease. Out of thirty-one varieties of potatoes 
grown on the University farm at St. Anthony Park, Minn., in 
1894, twenty-eight showed the disease. In eleven of these 
varieties fifty per cent. or more of the tubers were affected. 
On Long Island, Mr. McCarthy’s experience was different. In 
1894, he grew thirteen varieties, but Green Mountain was the 
only one affected. This variety showed about sixty per cent. of 


* Minn. Exp. Sta., Bull. No. 39, p. 212. 
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diseased tubers. So far as I can learn the disease appeared only 
to a slight extent on Long Island in 1894, and not at all in 1895. 
Prof. Green writes that he has heard of no case of the disease 
occurring in Minnesota in 1895, although diseased tubers were 
planted in various parts of the State. In Minnesota the disease 
is known as “rot” or “brown rot.” Prof. Green calls it “In- 
ternal Brown Rot of Potatoes.” Inasmuch as the disease is in 
no sense a rot, I prefer to use the name at the head of this 
article. 

The cause is not clear. That it is not caused by insects, fungi 
or bacteria is quite certain for the following reasons: 

(1) The brown spots are frequently entirely surrounded by 
healthy tissue and have no communication whatever with any 
portion of the surface. 

(2) Agar-agar cultures made from diseased tissue produced 
no growth. Attempts to communicate the disease to healthy 
tubers failed, and diseased tissue placed in a sterilized moist 
chamber produced neither bacteria nor fungi. 

(3) A careful microscopic examination of the spots shows no 
disorganization of the tissue, no diminution in the amount of . 
starch, no fungi and no bacteria. 

The cause is probably a physiological one. Certain conditions 
of growth, perhaps, bring about certain changes in the tuber. 
There are some reasons for believing that rapid growth favora 
the disease. One of these reasons is the fact that the small pota- 
toes, or “ seconds,” are seldom affected. The,small potatoes aic 
produced late in the season, when growth is slow. 

The disease materially injures tubers for cooking purposes, but 
the tubers appear healthy and are frequently disposed of before 
the disease is detected. Hence complaints usually come from con- 
sumers and dealers, rather than from producers. If the diseased 
tubers are fit for seed they should be put to that use? Here, two 
questions arise: 

(1) Will the disease reproduce itself in the crop? 


had, however, shen an experiment of his own sateen te 
is by his permission reported below. The experiment Ww 
planned and carried out wholly by Mr. McCarthy. 


1 
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PLoT OF EXPERIMENTAL FIELD. 


100 feet. 


a Yield 58 lbs. 


88 feet. 


50 feet. 


| b Yield 61 Ibs. 


e Yield 167 lbs. 


a Yield 66 lbs. 


a Yield 69 ibs. 


a Yield 64 Ibs. 


| b Yield 67 Ibs. 


d Yield 29 lbs. 


e Yield 161 lbs. 


| - ‘Bin Yield 63 Ib8: 


d Yield 32 lbs. 


ce Yield 164 lbs. 


| BO Yield 59 Tbs: 


e Yield 159 lbs. 


a Yield 8&2 lbs. 


| b. Yield 67. Ibs. 


o Yield 142 lbs. 


a Yield 77 lbs. 


| b Yield 69 lbs. 


e Yield 166 lbs. 


a Yield 61 lbs. 


| } Yield 62 Ibs. 


ce Yield 171 lbs. 


a Yield 69 Ibs. 


| b Yicld 70 Ibs. 


ce Yield 164 lbs. 


-a Yield 67 ibs. 


| b Yield 72 Ibs. 


e Yield 157 Ibs. 


a Yield 73 lbs. 


e Yield 151 Ibs. 


| 6 Yield 61 Ibs. 


= 


a Yield 81 lbs. 


| faa Vibld6S Ibs, 


e Yield 167 lbs. 


a Yield 72 lbs. 


| b Yield 66 Ibs. 


e Yield 149 bs. 


Total length of Rows a = 1200 ft. 
Total length of Rows b = 1056 ft. 
Combined length of Rows a and b = 2256 ft. 
Total length of Rows c = 2256 ft. 
Total length of Rows a= 100 ft. 


Total yield 
Total yield ‘ 
Combined yield 
Total yield 
Total yield 


Rows a yielded at the rate of 169 bu. per acre. 
Rows b yielded at the rate of 180 bu. per acre. 
Rows ¢ yielded at the rate of 206 bu. per acre. 


| 


839 lbs. 
786 lbs. 
1624 Ibs. 
1918 lbs. 

61 Ibs. 
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Rows a were planted with badly diseased tubers. 

Rows 6 were planted with healthy portions of diseased tubers; 
that is, the pieces planted showed no brown spots. 

Rows c were planted with tubers which showed only a trace of 
the disease. 

Rows d were planted with healthy tubers. 

All conditions of soil, cultivation and amount of fertilizer were 
as nearlyas possible the same. The samevariety,Green Mountain, 
was planted throughout. The small yield is due, in part, at least, 
to attacks of blight, Phytophthora infestans, which killed the tops 
prematurely. This, however, does not affect the experiment, be- 
cause none of the tubers rotted, and on account of the alterna- 
tion of rows of badly diseased seed with rows of slightly diseased 
seed it is not likely that blight injured the one more than the 
other. 

It is to be regretted that the check of perfectly healthy seed 
was not larger. Being so small it is of no value and will not be 
considered. The whole experiment is on too small a scale; but 
since it is so planned that all conditions (save the amount of dis- 
ease in the seed) are parallel, and the results are so marked and 
so consistent with themselves, the experiment is worthy of con- 
sideration. 

First, let us compare rows a and 6. Rows a were planted with 
badly diseased tubers. Rows } were planted with healthy part of 
diseased tubers. With the exception of rows 7, 9, 19 and 21 the 
yield of b was larger, proportionately, than a. In five cases the 
eighty-eight feet of 6 yielded more than the one hundred feet of a. 

Second, let us compare rows a and 6 with rows c. Rows c were 
planted with tubers showing only traces of the disease. Rows a 
yielded at the rate of one hundred sixty-nine bushels per acre; 
rows b yielded at the rate of one hundred eighty bushels per 
acre, while rows c yield at the rate of two hundred six bushels 
per acre. 

It should be observed that in each couplet of rows the combined 
length of a and b is equal to the length of c; viz., 188 feet; but 
only in one case (rows 9 and 10) does the combined yield of @ 
and b equal the yield of c. This is a very significant fact. 
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CONCLUSIONS. 


Final conclusions cannot be drawn from a single experiment. 
All we can say is that this experiment teaches the following: 

First: The disease of potatoes known as “internal brown rot ” 
or “internal browning” is not transmitted from seed to pro- 
duct; 

Second: The greater the amount of “ interior browning ” in the 
seed tubers the smaller the yield. It is therefore not advisable 
to plant tubers so affected. . 


ANOTHER STEM-BLIGHT OF POTATOES. 


In July, 1895, I first noticed at Jamesport, N. Y., a peculiar 
appearance of potato foliage which was new to me. A few days 
later potato plants similarly affected were sent to me accom- 
panied bythe information that the disease was doing considerable 
damage in the vicinity of Farmingdale, N. Y. Pressure of other 
work prevented a thorough investigation of the trouble. In the 
later part of August a farmer in Dutchess county, N. Y., reported 
that the same disease was very destructive in that section. I 
visited Dutchess county September 4 and found that some fields 
had been wholly ruined by it. It has also been reported from 
Orange county, N. Y. 

The disease is characterized as follows: 

First, there is a cessation of growth. The topmost leaves take 
on a yellowish, or in some varieties a purple color, and roll in- 
ward from the edges and upwards, exposing the under surfaces. 
This condition is followed by wilting and complete drying up of 
the entire foliage, the process taking from one to three weeks. 
The tubers appear to be sound, but when cut at the stem end 
blackened. fibers are seen penetrating the flesh to a considerable 
distance materially injuring it for cooking purposes. No rot de- 
velops in the tubers. The stem just beneath the surface of the 
soil first shows discolored spots and later becomes dry and 
shriveled. 

In Dutchess county it was more prevalent on upland soil than 
on the moister lowlands. No variety appears to be exempt and 
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the time of planting seems to make no difference. Neither is it 
to a great extent dependent upon weather conditions. It was 
plentiful in Dutchess county in 1894 which was there a very dry 
season; it was still more plentiful in 1895, a moderately wet sea- 
son; and it also appeared on Long Island in very wet weather. 
Sometimes one or two stalks in a hill will be diseased while the 
remaining stalks continue healthy and mature their tubers. The 
yield is diminished and the tubers are poor in quality. Probably 
they are considerably injured tor seed purposes. 

There are several wilt diseases of the potato known and it is 
possible that this is one which has already been reported but I 
think not. I know of no description of a potato disease in which 
mention is made of a coloration of the young leaves correlated 
with a blackening of the fibro-vascular bundles at the stem end 
of the tubers; and a description of this disease which omits these 
characters is very incomplete because they are constant and the 
most striking characters of the disease. 

The damage is not done by insects. It seems to be a clear case 
of strangulation caused by the attacks ef some fungus just be- 
neath the surface-of the soil. The-diseased stems contain an 
abundance of fungus mycelium but I have not been able to deter- 
mine what particular fungus is the cause of the trouble. I 
strongly suspect that the damage is done by Oospora rosea* 
(Preuss) Sacc. & Vogel, which may nearly always be found on 
the inside of diseased stems after the death of the plants. 
Melanospora ornata* Zukal, supposed to be strictly saprophytic, 
is also frequently found on the inside of dead diseased stems; but 
I have been unable to find any specimen of the Vermicularia 
which Dr. Halsted} found in connection with his stem-blight of 
potatoes in New Jersey. 

The disease will be a difficult one to treat. It cannot be con- 


trolled by spraying. 


* Determined by Dr. R. Thaxter. ; E 
+ Halsted, B. D., New Jersey Agri. Experiment Station. Report for 1891, p. 354. 
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“ Pimpety ” PoTATOES. 


A peculiar trouble of potatoes has been brought to my atten- 
tion by farmers in the eastern part of Long Island. The affected 
tubers are known as “ pimply ” potatoes. Several varieties have 
been affected but the Green Mountain has been more commonly 
affected than any other variety. A farmer near Cutchogue, who 
raised 180 bushels of “ pimply” potatoes of this variety, was 
obliged to sell them at five cents per bushel below the market 
price because of their condition. Outwardly, the tubers are per- 
fect, except for the so-called ‘‘ pimples,” which are low convex 
elevations, usually scurfy at the summit, from 3 to 5 millimeters 
in diameter, and distributed irregularly over the surface. Ninety- 
three such pimples were counted on a single medium-sized tuber. 
Upon removing a thin paring the flesh of the potato appears to be 
punctured here and there with short, brown, woody slivers, which 
give it an unsightly appearance when cooked. There is but a 
single “sliver” underneath each “pimple.” Ten of the “ sliy- 
ers ” which were measured, varied in length from 2 to 5 millime- 
ters, the average length being 2.9 millimeters (1-inch). Micro- 
scopic examination shows that the “sliver” consists of a small 
tube surrounded by cork-cells. The surrounding cells within a 
radius of from one to two millimeters are markedly deficient in 
starch, while, curiously enough, the tube itself is filled with loose 
starch grains. 

As to the cause of the “slivers,” the most rational theory is 
that some insect punctured the skin of the tuber while it was 
growing and the plant, in its effort to heal the wound, produced 
cork-cells around the puncture. Almost any slight injury to the 
skin of a potato tuber will result in the formation of cork-cells. 
The absence both of insect eggs and of larval castings from the 
tubers indicates that the punctures were made for feeding pur- 
poses, rather than for the deposition of eggs. 


A New Fusarium on Potato StTHMs. 


In July of the past season a farmer in the vicinity of Canan- 
daigua, N. Y., sent to the Station some potato stalks which were 
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girdled in various places by a pink fungus, which Mr. J. B. Ellis 
pronounces a new species and names Fusarium acuminatum E. 
& E. Prof. Beach, the Station Horticulturist, informs me that 
complaints of a similar character have come to the Station in 
former years and he feels quite certain that specimens of the 
same fungus were sent him in 1893. As reported, the disease has 
usually appeared in the center of the field about mid-summer, 


spreading rapidly for a few days and then disappearing, so that . 


when requests for specimens were sent the reply came that no 
more specimens could be found. Although not proven by inocu- 
lation of healthy plants, there is strong evidence that the Fusa- 
rium is parasitic. It has not been observed on Long Island. 
The following technical description of the fungus by Ellis 
and Everhart, is copied from the Proceedings of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia for 1895, page 441: 
“Fusarium acuminatum E. & E. Sporodichia gregarious, mi- 
nute, white at first, then flesh-colored, attenuate-acuminate at 
each end, 3 to 5, exceptionally 6 septate, not constricted, arising 
from slightly elongated cells of the proligerous layer, in which 
respect it differs from the usual type of Fusarium. Quite distinct 
from F. diplosporum C. & E., which occurs on the same host.” 


F 


V. THE CUCUMBER FLEA-BEETLE’ AS THE CAUSE 
OF “PIMPLY ” POTATOES.* 


SUMMARY. 


The cause of the trouble known as “ pimply” potatoes has 
been definitely determined. Minute, slender, white grubs have 
been found boring into the tubers, roots and rootstocks of the 
potato during the growing season. The pupz of these grubs 
have been found in connection with them. The grubs and pupe 
have been proven to be the early stages of the common cucumber 
flea-beetle, a very injurious insect, the life history of which has 
heretofore been imperfectly known. The wound made by the 
boring of the grub results in the formation of a “ sliver,” but a 
‘“pimple” may or may not be produced, depending, probably, 
upon the stage of growth of the tuber at the time the wound 
is made. 

The most practical method of preventing the “‘ pimply ” potato 
trouble is to protect the foliage against the attacks of flea-beetles 
by thorough spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 

Seedling plants of various kinds suffer severely from the at- 
tacks of flea-beetles. Bordeaux mixture to which a small quan- 
tity of Paris green has been added is exceedingly efficient as a 
preventive of these attacks, provided that it is applied thor- 
oughly and frequently. ] 


RELATION OF THE CUCUMBER FLEA-BrEerLe f To “ PIMPLy ” 
POTATOES. 

In a previous bulletint of this Station there was given a brief 
account of a potato trouble in which small, scurfy, pimple-like 
elevations are scattered irregularly over the surface of the tuber. 
Underneath each of the elevations there is a brown, sliver-like 
body, composed of corky tissue and about one-ninth of an inch 
in length, penetrating into the white flesh of the tuber. 


* Published also as Bulletin No. 118. 
+ Crepidodera (Epitrix) cucumeris Harr. 
+ New York Exp. Sta., Bulletin No. 101, pp. 84-85; also p. 511 of this Report. 
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In 1894 this trouble was sufficiently common on the eastern 
portion of Long Island to attract the attention of farmers. In 
1895 it was so common in the same section that potato buyers 
were constantly on the lookout for potatoes so affected, and of- 
fered a reduced price for them. Frequently, the “ pimply ” pota- 
toes, as they are called, sold for as much as five cents per bushel 
below the regular market price.. In 1896 there has been little 
complaint from farmers and probably it is not as common as in 
the preceding two seasons. . 

When the pimply potatoes were first brought to our attention 
in 1894, we could find no published account of such a trouble— 
it appeared to be something new. After an examination of the 
“pimples” and their accompanying “slivers,” the conclusion 
was reached that they probably result from punctures made by 
some insect while feeding on the growing tubers. This theory 
was advanced on page 85 of the previously mentioned bulletin.* 
For the purpose of learning what particular insect is the guilty 
one, we made, during the past season, an examination of the 
growing tubers of Green Mountain (the variety so generally af- 
fected in 1895), in a field where “pimply” potatoes had been 
abundant the previous season. Our search was immediately re- 
warded by the discovery of slender white grubs, which were 
feeding on the young tubers. A brief examination was sufficient 
to convince us that these little grubs were the cause of the 
“slivers,” it being easy to find them inside of the tubes of the 
“slivers.” The full-grown grubs were scarcely one-sixth of an 
inch (4mm.) long. When feeding they bore toward the center of 
‘the tuber, sometimes almost, if not completely, burying them- 
selves in the tuber. They do not, however, penetrate to any 
great distance, since the “slivers” or canals which they make 
are rarely more than five millimeters in length, the average be- 
ing about two and nine-tenths millimeters (one-ninth inch). The 
portion of the body which is outside of the tuber stands straight 
out at right angles to the surface of the tuber. Whether this is 
the customary position in feeding we do not know. Perhaps 
they take this position only when disturbed. Mr. F. A. Sirrine 


* Page 511 of this Report. 
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has observed them boring into the potato roots and rootstocks 
in the same manner. 

At the time of the discovery of the grubs the soil around the 
tubers was found to contain many white pupe (the resting form 
of the grub). Some of the soil containing both grubs and pupx# 
was brought to the Station laboratory and turned over to Mr. 
Sirrine, who put some of the tubers containing grubs into dirt 
in a cage by themselves and some of the pup into dirt in an- 
other cage. The grubs, in fourteen days, and the pupae, in eight 
days, changed to the adult form, which was in both cases the 
small black flea-beetle Crepidodera (Epitrix) cucumeris Harr. 
This proved that the grubs found boring into the potatoes are 
the same as the pupz found in connection with them, and that 
both are the early stages of the common cucumber flea-beetle. 

These observations are important because they add considera- 
bly to our knowledge of the habits and life history of the cucum- 
ber flea-beetle, one of the most troublesome insects with which 
Long Island farmers have to deal. 

There are several species of small jumping beetles, which are 
known collectively as flea-beetles. The species which is the 
most numerous and most destructive to potatoes, tomatoes, egg- 
plants, etc., here, is a small beetle, about one-twelfth of an inch 
in length, with the body black and the legs and antenne of a 
dull yellow color. It is called the cucumber flea-beetle (Crepi- 
dodera (Epitrix) cucumeris) because it was originally described as 
feeding on the cucumber; but this name is inappropriate, inas- 
much as the insect feeds voraciously upon quite a variety of plants 
other than the cucumber. Although a common and injurious in- 
sect of many years’ standing, its life history is very imperfectly 
known. Entomological writers have usually stated that the 
grubs (larve) are leaf-miners, feeding upon the interior of the 
leaves infested by the adult beetles. Whether this is true we 
cannot say. Mr. Sirrine doubts it. We are certain, however, 
that the grubs feed on the tubers, roots and rootstocks of the 
- potato. They probably feed on the roots of other plants also, 
but as yet we have no proof of this. 


t a 
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When it was discovered that the “ pimples ” on potato tubers 
were caused by the attacks of flea-beetle grubs it naturally oe- 
curred to us as being strange that the “ pimply ” potato trouble 
should be confined to eastern Long Island. The flea-beetle is dis- 
tributed over a large portion of the United States, and it is not 
easy to believe that only eastern Long Island flea-beetle grubs 
should feed upon potato tubers. Nevertheless, this habit of the 
insect does not appear to have been observed elsewhere. 

The grubs were first observed feeding upon the potato tubers 
July 7, but the large number of pupz found in the soil showed 
that they had commenced to feed somewhat earlier than this 
date—how much earlier it is impossible to state. The grubs were 
found in abundance in various places on Long Island until 
August, and Mr. Sirrine found some as late as August 15. 
Tubers showing the “slivers” have been received from Orange 
county also.* | 

Knowing that the grubs had everywhere been abundant on 
Long Island we expected to find the crop of 1896 very “ pimply.” 
Such, however, was not the case. The trouble was not at all 
common. As a possible explanation of this failure of the in- 
jured tuber to produce “ pimples,” the first idea to suggest it- 
self was that certain varieties respond more readily than do 
others to injuries of the skin. This theory was soon exploded 
by the discovery that both “slivers” with “ pimples ” and 
“ slivers ” without “pimples” may be found on the same tuber. 
In order that the grub-puncture may be followed by the pro- 
duction of a “pimple” it is probably necessary that the tuber 
be at a certain stage of growth. Thus the formation of 
“pimples” is the exception instead of the rule, and unless 
“pimples” are formed the affection is not conspicious, which 
probably accounts for its not haying been previously discovered. 

A knowledge of the cause enables us to prescribe a remedy. 
It seems probable that the grubs can best be controlled by pro- 


GC. W. Mally, at our request, has Se Ce eee a 

n on the Ohio Experiment Station farm at Wooster. Ohio. e foun e “slivers 
Ss pandunee: but no eataplenet A potato received from Mr. A. L, Stewart. Greenfield, Iowa, 
showed one ‘‘sliver.”” But Mr. Hermann von Schrenk, St. Louis, Mo., ina thorough examina- 
tion of potatoes in the St. Louis markets, failed to find either “ pimples” or “slivers. 


* Since writing the above, Mr. 
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tecting the foliage against the attacks of the adult beetles. The 
most practical method of accomplishing the latter is to spray 
thoroughly with Bordeaux mixture as recommended for potato 


blight.* 


Fig. 1, Plate XXXV, represents the adult flea-beetle; Fig. 4 
represents the grub, and Fig. 5 shows its position while feeding. 
It is to be regretted that all of the specimens of pup preserved 
for study were accidentally destroyed, so that it is impossible to 
present a figure of the pupa at this time. 


Tam VALUE OF BoRDEAUX MIXTURE AS A PREVENTIVE OF FLEA- 
BEETLE INJURIES. 


Flea-beetles do a great amount of damage to the foliage of 
various cultivated plants by gnawing numerous small, round 
holes in the leaves. They are especially destructive to seedling 
plants. In potato fields they are sometimes so numerous as to 
greatly retard growth by keeping the young potato plants eaten 
off as fast as they show above ground. Tomato and egg-plant 
seedlings are frequently ruined by them. 

The ordinary insecticides, such as London purple and [Paris 
green, used so effectively against leaf-eating insects in general, 
seems to have but little effect on flea-beetles. Fairly good re- 
sults have been obtained by frequently dusting the foliage, when 
the dew is on, with repellants such as tobacco dust and air- 
slacked lime. Recently it has been found that Bordeaux mixture 
is a very successful preventive of flea-beetle attacks. This 
remedy was brought into prominence by the potato spraying 
experiments of Prof. Jones at the Vermont Experiment Station 
in 1893 and 1894. It was there shownf that a single application 
of Bordeaux mixture reduced the amount of injury done by flea- 
beetles from twenty-five per cent. to as much as fifty-four per 
cent., according to the strength of the Bordeaux mixture, the 
stronger solutions being the more effectiye. Prof. Lodemanf 
found the benefit less marked. In his experiments the amount 


* See New York Exp. Sta., Bulletin No. 101. p. 77; and p. 499 of this Report. 

site See Seventh Ann. Rept. Vermont Exp. Sta., p. 50: and Eighth Ann. Rept. Vermont Exp. 
a., 
et nian, E. G., Cornell Univ. Exp. 8ta., Bull. No. 113, p. 276 
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of injury on sprayed plants was from sixty to seventy per cent. 
as great as on unsprayed plants. Other experimenters report 
different degrees of success, but it is quite generally agreed that 
Bordeaux mixture is the best remedy now known for flea-beetles 
on potatoes. 

Our own observations, made on extensive potato spraying ex- 
periments during the past two years, convince us that the degree 
of success attained is chiefly dependent upon the thoroughness 
with which the spraying is done. Where the spraying was done 
with a knapsack sprayer, and the plants kept well covered with 
Bordeaux mixture throughout the season, there was practically 
no injury from flea-beetles; while on plants which were sprayed 
every two weeks with a horse machine having two nozzles per 
row the injury was perhaps from fifty to seventy-five per cent. 
as great as on unsprayed plants. The latter is the customary 
method of spraying potatoes for blight, but it seems likely that 
it will be more profitable to use three instead of two nozzles per 
row for the last two applications. 

Flea-beetles are much complained of by those who grow seed- 
ling egg plants, tomato plants, etc., for the market. They are 
also exceedingly destructive to these plants for a short time 
after they are transplanted. These crops being what we may 
call concentrated crops, that is, the plants on a small area have 
a considerable value, it is both practical and profitable to give 
them almost perfect protection by spraying with Bordeaux mix- 
ture. As soon as the first leaves appear spray thoroughly with 
Bordeaux mixture (the 1 to 74 formula with a little Paris green 
added), and repeat the treatment at intervals of one week, or 
oftener if the mixture is washed off by heavy rains. Continue 
spraying until the plants are transplanted and growing vigor- 
ously. After this it will be sufficient to spray once in ten days. 
While the plants are young every leaf should be kept blue with 
Bordeaux mixture, which, if properly prepared, will not injure 
the plants in the least. 

All seedling plants may be protected in the same manner, but 
it is difficult to make the Bordeaux mixture adhere to the foliage 
of plants of the cabbage family—cabbage, cauliflower, ete. 


PLATE XXXV. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATE XXXV. 

Vig. 1. Adult flea-beetle, Crepidodera (Epitrix) cucumeris 
Harr. 

Vig. 2. One of the front pair of legs of the same. 

Vig. 3. One of the hind pair of legs, showing the powerful 
femur (thigh) which enables the beetle to execute its character- 
istic jumping movements. 

Fig. 4. The larva (grub). 

Fig. 5. A photomicrograph of a larva feeding on a potato root. 


Norr.—Figures 1 to 4 are drawn to the same scale by means 
of the camera lucida, the magnification being approximately 
nineteen diameters; but the larva from which the drawing was 
made was only about three-fourths grown. The full-grown larve 
measure about 4 millimeters. 

The hair lines by figures 1 and 4 represent the actual size of the 
objects. 

All figures were made by Mr. F. A. Sirrine, . 
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REPORT OF THE ENTOMOLOGISTS. 


PARE... 


VICTOR H. LOWE. 


I. INTRODUCTION. 


Toward the latter part of February of the past year, the writer 
was directed to leave the Long Island Branch Station for the 
purpose of taking charge of the entomological work at Geneva. 
As this is the first year that an entomologist has been employed 
here, the work of investigation and experiment was necessarily 
delayed until sufficient equipment could be secured to enable the 
work in the new field to be begun in a satisfactory manner. The 
report which follows is in no sense a continuation of work taken 
up on Long Island, but represents work done during the past 
year only. 

PRINCIPAL LINES OF WorRK. 

The work has been conducted along three principal lines as 
follows: First, the keeping of records which relate to the life 
history, habits, etc., of injurious and beneficial species of insects. 
Under this head comes the keeping of notes, the making of 
illustrations, etc. The notes are properly arranged and filed 
away for future use. The illustrations are either drawings or 
photographs as the occasion demands, the object being to picture 
the insect in all its stages of development, to show its methods 
of work and the injury done. In addition to these, maps showing 
the distribution in the state and in the United States are made 
as fast as the data can be obtained. The illustrations are also 
kept on file. Second, the building up of the Station collection of 
insects. This is being done by purchase, exchange and by col- 
lections made in the field. Third, investigations and experiments. 
These are necessarily carried on both in the laboratory and in 
the field. This part of the work has not been carried to the 
extent that it might have been owing to unavoidable delays in 
the early part of the season. 


II. THE STATION COLLECTION OF INSECTS. 


During the past year this collection has grown from a very 
small beginning, a collection of between 400 and 500 named 
species, to a collection of nearly 2,400 named species, including 
about 5,000 specimens and probably a third as many more which 
have not yet been properly classified and labeled. 

The number of named species in the orders represented is as 


follows: 
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Most of the additions to the collection were made by purchase. 
A. collection of Coleoptera, including nearly 1,500 species, was 
purchased of Mr. Ph. Fischer, of Buffalo, N. Y. <A collection of 
335 species, including some of the less common species of the 
larger orders was purchased of the Michigan Agriculture College. 


OBJECTS OF THE COLLECTION. 

The collection is intended to serve two main purposes, first, 
as a reference collection for the Entomologist, and, second, to 
furnish object lessons to any who have an opportunity to sce it. 
As a reference collection, the correctly named and arranged in- 
sects are invaluable to the Entomologist who must if possible 
identify all the species of insects which come under his 
observation. The biological material, also, which every collec- 
tion of this kind should contain, furnishes an insight into the life 
history and habits of the species to which it refers. As a means of 
furnishing useful object lessons, the collection is already prov- 
ing of much value. Farmers who visit the Station, and who are 
interested in some injurious species of insect, have the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the insect itself in all stages of development. 
This opportunity may be extended by taking some of the insects 
to farmers’ meetings. 


re. 


III. SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT INJURIOUS 
INSECTS OF THE YEAR. 


Locusts. 


During the past season we have received letters from the 
vicinity of Rome, N. Y., to the effect that the “ grasshoppers ”’ 
_ were proving a serious pest again. We spent a day in August 
last driving through some of the infested sections near Rome. 
The locusts were very abundant at that time, although some of 
the farmers said that they were less numerous then than earlier 
in the season, and also that they were even more numerous the 
previous summer. But even last year these insects were suffi- 
ciently abundant in some districts to necessitate the cutting of 
oats, rye, ete., green in order to save the crop. 

The following species were very common during August 
and probably throughout the season: Melanoplus femoratus, 
Melanoplus femur-rubrum De Geer, and Melanoplus atlanis Riley. 


Tuer SrRIPED CUCUMBER-BEETLE. 


An account of this insect as it occurs on Long Island was 
given in our report for last year. We find that this injurious 
insect is also of much importance in the western part of the 
state, especially since the growing of pumpkins, squashes and 
cucumbers has become a prominent industry among western New 
York farmers. During the early part of the season this pest 
threatened to ruin the young pumpkin and squash vines in many 
of the fields about Geneva. The authorities at the canning fac- 
tories state that the “ cucumber-beetle ” is one of the most seri- 
ous pests with which their growers have to deal. 

Most of the injury is done just as.the young vines are coming 
out of the ground. The beetles are usually present in great num- 
bers at this time and will very quickly eat the young plants en- 
tirely off just at the surface of the ground, or cripple them to 
such an extent that they will be greatly delayed in growing or 


unable to survive the injury. 
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Although this insect is an old and well-known pest, its life 
history does not seem to be well understood. The grubs are 
supposed to feed on the roots of cucurbitaceous plants, but it 
bas been frequently noticed that, when the beetles are very abun- 
dant, the grubs were not found and also that the roots did not 
appear to have been infested. This was observed last season, 
and indicates that the grubs may have other food plants. 

Lime and Paris green are the insecticides frequently used | 
against the cucumber-beetle. Last year this treatment proved a 
success with some growers and a partial failure with others. 
In one instance where this treatment proved a success, the lime 
was applied liberally just after a shower while the vines were 
yet wet. The next day Paris green was sprayed upon the vines, 
the poison being used at a strength of one pound to 150 gallons 
of water. The lime and Paris green were again applied a few 
days later. This treatment was kept up while the beetles were 
abundant and resulted in keeping the vines comparatively free 
from injury. 

ASPARAGUS BEETLES. 


Two species of asparagus beetles are common in western 
New York. One is commonly called the six-spotted beetle and 
the other the twelve-spotted beetle. The latter is also sometimes 
called the red beetle. The former is Orioceris asparagi Linn. and 
the latter Crioceris 12-punctatus Linn. In the vicinity of Geneva 
the former is the more common of the two. 

During the past season the former species (C. asparagi) was 
first noticed at the Station on May 11. The eggs were then 
- abundant on the young stalks of asparagus. The beetles them- 
selves must have been present at this time but were not observed 
until May 14. May 22 a few of the eggs had hatched. At this 
time a number of the larve were transferred to the green-house, 
where they grew very rapidly, becoming nearly full size by the 
26th. August 21 the beetles were found mating. Eggs and 
larvee were also quite abundant on the brush. 

The latter species (C. 12-punctatus) was first observed at the 
Station May 14. We did not succeed in getting either the eggs 
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or the larve of this species early in the season, although the 
beetles were found during the summer and late in the fall. Later 
in the season, however, when the asparagus berries were ripen- 
ing, many of them were found to be infested with this species 
in nearly all stages of development, including the larve, pupz 
and mature insects. 

The following extract from a letter to the writer from Mr. S$. 
J. Robbins, of Brighton, N. Y., will give some idea of the im- 
portance of these insects to farmers interested in growing aspar- 
agus. Mr. Robbins says, in part: “ We have two kinds of aspar- 
agus beetles here, the six-spotted or gray beetle and the twelve- 
spotted or red beetle. They are about the same size and must 
be related, for they are both hustlers. They live anywhere 
during the winter —under the bark of trees and vines or in the 
ground. I have found plenty of them under the bark on grape 
vine. 

“ During the first warm days of spring they come out and wait 
for the first shoots of asparagus to appear. When they are 
ready to make the attack they sweep everything before them. — 
They like warm weather, and during a cool spell will go down 
into the ground, and, if hungry, gnaw the asparagus under the 
ground. As soon as vegetation starts, generally, they are not 
as troublesome on old beds, for they have more to eat in other 
places. 

“For the past three years I have noticed only six-spotted 
beetles in the early spring, with rarely a red one among them. 
After two weeks’ time the order seems reversed. Twelve-spotted 
or red ones are now present, with very few of the six-spotted. 

“ These insects are causing us much anxiety. Whether they will 
exterminate our asparagus or whether we will exterminate them 
is the question. Several about here have given up the fight and 
plowed up their asparagus beds. We might destroy the insects 
on our Own premises, but the asparagus plants grow wild under 
the trees in all parts of the country, where the birds have carried 
the seed, thus making fine breeding places for the beetles, with 
none to molest.” 
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With regard to remedial measures, Mr. Robbins says: “ Many 
methods have been suggested as the most desirable ones for 
keeping these insects under control. The old hen with chickens 
is the best (dead sure) exterminator to date. The older fowls 
will do as good service, but they scratch over the ground and 
injure the young shoots of asparagus. It is almost impossible 
to keep the beetles from destroying the seedlings or young plants. 
Kerosene emulsion is probably the best preventive, but I believe 
it would be almost impossible to start a new bed of asparagus 
in this section of the country, for the beetles seem to be most 
hungry when they first wake up in the spring, and, as the grass 
is kept cut short on the old beds, they swarm on anything that is 
allowed to grow up. A method for controlling this insect re- 
cently recommended is as follows: ‘Take an old woolen cloth 
and rub the eggs off the shoots of asparagus.’ I think a bed 10 
feet square would keep one busy, and for a bed of five acres 
it would be too expensive.” 

There are still other methods recommended for controlling 
this insect, one of which is the liberal use of lime, the lime being 
dusted on the infested brush. One grower on Long Island who 
was starting a new bed of asparagus of seven acres succeeded 
in keeping the beetles in check by knocking the larve off from 
the brush in the heat of the day. The ground between the rows 
was kept well cultivated so that when the larve fell upon it they 
were unable to crawl back to the asparagus and would soon 
perish in the hot sun. Two men were required for about two 
hours each day for three weeks, after which time there were 
but very few eggs, larve or beetles to be found on the bed. 
This grower planted the rows of his asparagus seven feet and a 
half apart. Thus the larve could be brushed off the asparagus 
so that they would fall about midway between the rows and 
yet be far enough away from the plants to prevent their re- 
turning. The soil in this bed is a very fine sand, which makes 
this method of combating the beetles more practical than it 
would be in many other cases. The larve are very clumsy when 
on the ground, and especially so when on loose soil. This ac- 


FIGURE 1. YOUNG CURRANT LEAVES, NATURAL SIZE, SHOWING EARLY 
STAGE OF INJURY CAUSED BY THE CURRANT-PLANT LOUSE 
(yzus ribis), PHOTOGRAPHED MAy 3, 1896. 

FIGURE 2.—LATER STAGES OF INJURY. PHOTOGRAPHED, NATURAL 
SIZE, APRIL 23, 1896. 
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counts for their not being able to return to the asparagus after 
having been brushed off. In the plot above mentioned the writer 
has watched this work being carried on successfully. 

THE CurrANT APHIS. 

This species of aphis (/yzus ribis* Linn.), was quite abundant 
on currants at the Station throughout the season. Professor 
Beach first called my attention to it on May 1, at which time 
the work of the lice was indicated by the peculiar bladder-like 
deformities on the young leaves. The portions of the leaves 
thus affected were of a red color, which deepened a little later 
in the season to almost crimson. Upon examining the under 
surface of these leaves a small colony of lice could be found in 
the depression caused by the galls. Plate XXXVI, fig. 1, is from 
a photograph of some young currant leaves which show the early 
stages of the injury. Fig. 2 is from a photograph showing the 
injured leaves as they appear later in the season. 

Of the many varieties of currants at the Station, the variety 
“Prince of Wales ” was most seriously injured by the lice. 

Although the infested currant bushes were thoroughly sprayed 
three different times during the summer, the aphis was not sue- 
cessfully held in check. Probably the most practical method 
of combating this insect is either to pick off and destroy the 
first leaves that are infested in the spring, or to dip them in kero- 
sene emulsion using the emulsion at a strength of one part to 
from seven to ten parts of water. After the leaves have begun 
to curl, it is difficult to apply the spray so as to reach all of the 
lice. 

Many of the lice were destroyed by parasites and spiders. 
Judging from our observations, over fifty per cent. were destroyed 
in this way. 

THe Rep Spipmr. 

June 18th we received a letter from Messrs. C. G. Velie & Son, 
fruit-growers at Marlborough, Ulster county, N. Y., to the effect 
that great numbers of minute spider-like insects were seriously 
injuring their raspberry bushes. The letter says, in part, “ They 


* Rhopalosiphum vibis and an undetermined species were also abundant. 
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(the insects) seem to take all life out of the leaves, and bushes 
badly attacked have the appearance of having been singed by 
fire. We did not notice them until a week or so ago, but unless 
we can overcome them, it will be a serious matter, as we under- 
stand that this insect has appeared in all parts of this section. 
We enclose a leaf, but doubt if it reaches you in condition to 
judge from.” The leaf referred to appeared to be infested with 
the red spider (T'etranychus telarius Linn.). This supposition was 
confirmed by specimens sent at a later date. We recommended 
spraying with kerosene emulsion at a strength of one part of 
the emulsion to seven parts of water, with the addition of sul- 
phur, and also to clean up and burn all rubbish in and about the 
infested field at the close of the season. At a later date we re- 
ceived the following letter from Mr. Velie, which gives an idea 
of the importance of the outbreak to fruit-growers in the vicinity 
of Marlborough, and also shows that the kerosene emulsion did 
not have the desired effect. The letter says in part: “In reply 
to your letter of inquiry concerning the red spider would say, 
that we followed your directions as to spraying with kerosene © 
emulsion, but could not discover any benefit therefrom, so dis- 
continued it at the time of picking, with the intention of trying 
it again on young canes after we had cut out the bearing bushes. 
But by that time they had entirely disappeared, so we have done 
nothing but burn the old bushes and rubbish around the field of 
berries. The field of berries which was shaded by peach trees 
was injured the most. They also defoliated the currant bushes 
to quite an extent. 

“ As to how far this insect has spread, I do not positively know. 
To my knowledge, however, about all the plantations in this 
vicinity were affected more or less. I think the reason that the 
kerosene emulsion did not prove a success is that the insect 
seems to live under a web which is very hard to penetrate with 
a spray. If the pest continues to increase, it will certainly de- 
stroy the red raspberry industry in this section of the state.” 

Mr. Velie’s experience with the kerosene emulsion only goes to 
show that if this insecticide is to be used against the red spider, 
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the application must be made early in the season before the web 
which the mites spin has been made sufficiently thick to resist 
the spray. 


Tue CuincH Bue. 


This insect (Blissus leucopterus Say), has been reported to us 
from the eastern, central and western sections of the state. 
Judging from letters received, the damage done in the west- 
ern section of the state was more serious than elsewhere. To 
furnish timely information concerning the pest, the following cir- 
cular was sent to the newspapers of the state: 


NovTES ON THE CHINCH Bua. 


Among the multitude of injurious insects with which the farmer has 
to deal there is one which, as a destroyer of valuable farm crops, seems 
to have but few if any superiors. This is the chinch bug. Naturally, 
then, the appearance of this insect in seriously injurious numbers within 
the borders of our state causes some alarm among farmers and others 
interested in agricultural pursuits. Letters received at the State Hxperi- 
ment Station indicate that this insect has occurred in sufficient numbers 
during the past season to cause injury to the grass and grain crops in 
various sections of the state. A few remarks, therefore, concerning this 
pest will be of interest at this time. 

Although apparently a Southern insect, the chinch bug has invaded 
many sections of the North. It is now well known in Maine, and is 
found in some parts of Canada. According to numerous accounts, it 
was first found in this country in North Carolina in 17838. After having 
become well established in some of the Wastern states it appeared in 
injurious numbers in 1839 in some of the then Western states, being 
reported from the northern part of Illinois and along the upper Missis- 
sippi. From this time on it became a much dreaded pest throughout this 
section, extending its ravages into Kansas, Nebraska, Indiana and Ohio. 
The first record which we have of its appearance in New York state is in 
Dr. Fitch’s Second Report as State Entomologist, in which he states 
that he found three specimens in this state in 1848S and 1851. Fortunately 
for us it has not gained the strong hold in New York which characterizes 
its invasion into southern and more western states. It did, however, 
appear in injurious numbers in 1882, 1888, and again in 1894. During the 
past season, also, complaints of the injury caused by this insect have 
come to the Station from points within the state quite widely distant, 
some of the letters indicating that the bugs were very abundant. 

In size the chinch bug is a dwarf compared to many of our injurious 
species of insects and a giant when compared with others. A mature 
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bug measures a little more than one-eighth of one inch in length, is black 
in color, with white wings, each one of which is marked with a black 
spot. 

The adults pass the winter hidden away close by the roots of certain 
grasses. They seem to prefer to seek shelter in stoolstof grass. ‘The 
time of the appearance of the bugs in the spring undoubtedly varies 
with the season. The eggs, which are very small and of a whitish 
color, are laid in early spring at the base of grasses and grains. A single 
female will lay as many as 250 eggs. The eggs hatch in about two 
weeks. The young bugs, which are ealled nymphs, are at first yellow in 
color, but soon change to a bright red, with the exception of a portion of 
the anterior part of the body, which is darker. They moult four times 
before reaching maturity, and it is not until this time that their wings 
are fully developed. Five weeks is usually required for the change. 
Although the time varies in different seasons, it is probable that, in this 
state, the first brood matures in July or August. Eggs for a second 
brood are soon laid. The young of this brood are mature by the time 
winter sets in, when shelter is sought by the bugs as above stated. The 
common name chinch bug was given this insect because of the resein- 
blance of the nymphs to the bed bug, which was known throughout the 
South by the Spanish name chincho. 

The chief diet of the chinch bug consists of the juices of grains and grasses. 
Usually the crops which are most seriously injured are wheat, barley, Indian 
corn and timothy. The bugs do not devour the tissue, for, in common 
with other true bugs, their mouth parts are not fitted for biting, but are 
modified into a tube, by means of which the sap is sucked from the in- 
fested plants. 

(fhe presence of the chinch bug in a field of grass or grain may often 
be detected at some distance by the wilted and perhaps withered appear- 
ance of the infested plants. When occurring in large numbers, the bugs 
cluster around the stalk of the plants in great numbers, sucking the sap 
vigorously. The plants, thus deprived of much of their needed nourish- 
ment, soon show the effect of the attack. 

During certain seasons, great numbers of the chinch bugs have been 
observed to succumb to a fungous disease. Several years ago experi- 
ments were begun to ascertain if this fungus could be used as a practical 
means of checking the bugs. Although in some instances very successful, 
it has been found that this method cannot always be depended upon, 
although in wet seasons it may aid materially in decreasing the numbers 
of the bugs. These experiments have been largely carried on at the 
agricultural experiment stations in states where the chinch bug was doing 
sufficient damage to warrant the expense of the undertaking. Chief 
among these are the Stations at St. Anthony Park, Minn.; Manhattan, 
Kans.; Lincoln, Neb.; Urbana, Ill., and Wooster, Obio. 

Undoubtedly one of the most satisfactory methods of combating the 
chinch bug in this state in localities where it occurs in sufficient numbers 
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to do serious injury, is burning over the infested section, or deep plowing 
late in the fall. In case the burning is to be resorted to, the localities 
where the insects are hibernating should, if possible, be sought out 
and the infested locality burned over early in the winter if the season 
will permit. Where possible it is well to follow the burning by deep 
plowing and harrowing. Dr. 8. A. Forbes, State Entomologist for 
Illinois, who for some years has given special attention to the chinch 
bug, states in his last report that the bugs may be trapped during the 
summer season when about to leave the fields of ripening grain. This 
is done by plowing a strip from four to six feet wide around the infested 
field. This strip should be thoroughly and deeply pulverized. A deep 
furrow should then be made lengthwise through the middle of the strip, 
much pains being taken to keep the sides pulverized as fine as dust. The 
furrow may be conveniently made by dragging a log endwise back and 
forth through the strip. Holes a foot deep should be made in the fur- 
rows at intervals of about twenty feet. The chinch bugs, leaving the 
fields in great numbers, will fall into this trap and may be killed, or if 
unable to get out, will finally die of exhaustion. Many of the bugs will 
fall into the holes and thus be securely caught. One of the most im- 
portant points connected with this method is keeping the sides of the 
furrow thoroughly pulverized. Few of the bugs are able to fly at this 
time, else the furrow method would not be practical. 

The Station will be glad to receive notice of the appearance of the 
chinch bug in any section of the state. When possible such letters should 
be accompanied with a number of specimens of the bugs. 

Geneva, N. Y., September 14, 1896. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN ScALE INSECT. 


This scale insect was first observed by us in December, 1894, 
on a young plum tree at Rochester. We sent specimens to Dr. 


-L. O. Howard, entomologist of the United States Department 


of Agriculture, who identified the insect as Aspidiotus ancylus 
Putnam. Since that time we have observed this scale on young 
plum trees in the nursery and on bearing plum and apple trees. 

The only references to this species which we have at command 
are found in “ Insect Life ” as follows: In Vol. VI, page 231, Dr. 
L. O. Howard records that a parasitic insect, Coccophagus au- 
rantii, n. sp. was reared from Aspidiotus ancylus Put., found on 
linden, District of Columbia. In Vol. VII, page 210, Mr. T. D. A. 
Cockerell mentions this species in a list of New Mexico insect 
pests, including it in the list of imported species, and states 
that it infests the box-elder trees planted along the streets of 
Santa Fe. | 
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Tur OYSTER-SHELL BARK-LOUSE. 


We have received many specimens of this insect (Mytilaspis 
pomorum Bouche) from our correspondents. In most cases the 
complaints were to the effect that the insect was doing serious 
damage to apple trees. When the scale attacks old trees the 
injury does not usually extend beyond a few of the limbs, but on 
young trees the injurious effects are much more noticeable. In 
one case reported to us, a young bearing apple tree was badly 
infested on the trunk as well as the main limbs and branches. 

May 11 newly hatched lice appeared on an infested apple tree 
near the Station, and three days later moulted for the first time. 

Plate XX XVII, fig. 1, is from a photograph of some infested 
apple twigs. Fig. 2 is from a drawing of a female scale showing 
the upper and under surfaces of the insect, the manner in which 
the eggs are protected and some of the eggs greatly enlarged. 

Kerosene emulsion is the most satisfactory remedy. Where 
practical, the trunk or infested limbs should be scraped and the 
emulsion, full strength, applied with a stiff brush. This treat- 
ment should be made in the winter. The scraping loosens the 
scales and allows the emulsion to reach the eggs which they pro- 
tect. Spraying with the emulsion, summer strength, as soon as 
the young lice hatch in June will also be found effectual. 


CANKER WORMS. 


An unusual outbreak of canker worms occurred during the 
past season. In the vicinity of Albion and all through Orleans, 
Genesee, and Niagara counties the insects were especially abund- 
ant. Early in June we visited some of the infested sections near 
Albion. Many fine large trees and, indeed, whole orchards were 
stripped of every leaf. Observations and inquiries there and 
elsewhere where the insects were abundant, indicate that both 
neglect and misdirected effort are the partial causes of such 
extended injury as was done by this insect last year. Old 
neglected orchards are too common, while scattered trees along 
the roadside which have never been sprayed, or received even ordi- 
nary attention, are more common. These trees furnish breeding 


PLATE XXXVII. 
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FIGURE 1.—OVYSTER-SHELL BARK-LOUSE ; MATURE SCALES OF FEMALE, NATURAL SIZE. 
FIGURE 2.—FROM A DRAWING SHOWING UPPER AND UNDER VIEW OF FEMALE 
OYSTER-SHELL BARK-LOUSE WITH EGGS. ENLARGED (ORIGINAL). 
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places from year to year for such insects as the canker worm, 
and hence are a source of danger to the fruit growing industries 
in the vicinity. In some instances, however, the orchards visited 
had been sprayed, but judging from their appearance and from 
some of the spraying done while the writer was present, the work 
was of little value. 

Judging from our observations, there are three principal rea- 
sons why the canker worms were not held under better control 
in infested orchards in western New York last year. First, the 
application of Paris green was not begun early enough in the 
season. It is probably not unjust to say that in very many cases 
the spraying machine was not taken into the orchard until the 
canker worms were well established, while the work should have 
been begun as soon as the first young worms appeared. Second, 
the spraying was not done thoroughly enough, and third, there 
were not a sufficient number of applications of the poison made. 
In some instances, only one or two applications of the poison 
had been made where at least three or four would not have been 
too many. We may also add that in some cases an inferior 
quality of Paris green was used. 

Among farmers it is a common statement that Paris green 
will not kill canker worms. We found it especially so with 
those whose orchards had suffered severely from this insect. 
The efficiency of Paris green as a remedy for canker worms we 
need not discuss in detail here. We did see some orchards, how- 
ever, which had been carefully sprayed and_ which 
were in fine foliage when neighboring orchards were 
almost without a leaf. Plate XX XVIII is from a photograph of 
a portion of two orchards. The one on the right had been 
sprayed, while the one on the left had not been sprayed. An 
actual view of the orchards showed a much greater difference in 
the amount of foliage than is shown in the plate. Plate XX XIX 
is from another view in the orchard which had not been sprayed. 
Both of the photographs from which these plates were made 
were taken early in June. 


IV. EXPERIMENTS WITH GREEN ARSENITE.* 


During the latter part of May, 1896, the Adler Color and Chemi- 
cal Works of New York sent to the Station one hundred pounds 
each of three arsenicals manufactured by them, and which they 
designated as follows: Green arsenite, compound arsenite, and 
pink arsenite. The superiority of these arsenicals over Paris 
green is supposed to lie in the fact that, instead of being chrys- 
talline, they are very fine amorphous powders, also that 
they can be manufactured at a less cost than Paris green. 
The percentage of arsenic was not given, although they are sup- 
posed to be equal to Paris green in poisonous qualities. Only one 
of these poisons was used in these experiments, namely, the 
green arsenite. 


Tur OBJECTS OF THE EXPERIMENTS 


were as follows: First, to determine the length of time that the 
green arsenite will remain suspended in water; second, to deter- 
mine its poisonous qualities as an insecticide; and third, to de- 
termine the relative danger of burning the foliage. It may be 
added here that it was the original intention to have a chemical 
analysis of the arsenical made before any of the experiments 
were commenced, but unfortunately the analysis was not forth- 
coming aud is not yet completed. 


EXPERIMENT No. 1. 


To a two-quart jar of water enough green arsenite was added 
to make the poison and the water in the proportion of one pound 
to 150 gallons. The mixture was then stirred so that the green 
arsenite was well disseminated in the jar. It was then allowed 
to remain untouched, with the result that the green arsenite had 
not entirely settled to the bottom of the can until three hours 
after mixing. 


* Sheele’s green. 


- 
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EXPERIMENT No. 2. 


Under this head may be grouped several experiments. all of 
which had the same object in view, namely, to determine the effi- 
ciency of the green arsenite as a poison for some of the more 
common leaf-eating insect pests. The first experiment consisted 
of three applications to basket willows infested with the cotton- 
wood leaf beetle. These applications were made at Liverpool, 
N. Y., on May 18, June 5 and June 9. The plot sprayed con- 
sisted of about one-fourth of an acre, the green arsenite being 
used in each case at the ratio of one pound of the poison to 150 
gallons of water. Sufficient lime was added to the mixture to 
make it slightly milky. The first two applications were made 
with a power sprayer, which, unfortunately, did not do satisfac- 
tory work, especially in the first instance. The third application 
was made with a knapsack sprayer. Considerable difficulty was 
experienced in making the mixture adhere to the leaves. Glucose 
was finally added at the rate of two quarts to 45 gallons, but it 
did not have the desired effect. 

These applications can not be considered an entirely satisfac- 
tory test as to the efficiency of green arsenite when used against 
the cotton-wood leaf beetle, owing to the failure in making the 
first application thorough, and also the difficulty in making the 
mixture adhere to the leaves. However, the results were suffi- 
cient to show that, when properly applied, the green arsenite 
is an effectual poison for this insect. As a further test, 
Mr. Joseph Kennedy, of Liverpool, on whose farm the experiments 
were made, dipped some willow leaves in the poison and placed 
them in a breeding cage with a number of the beetles. It was 
observed that all the beetles, about thirty in number, which fed on 
the leaves, were dead very soon after. 

The second experiment consisted of spraying two plots of nur- 
sery stock which was being attacked by a species of flea beetle. 
Plot 1 consisted of about three acres of one-year-old apple 
grafts. Plot 2 consisted of about three acres of two-year-old 
apple and pear stock. Both plots were very badly infested, 
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many of the grafts having died, apparently from the ef- 
fects of the injuries caused by the beetles. The poison was 
used at the same strength as for the cotton-wood leaf beetle, 
with the addition of lime, and applied in each case with a barrel 
pump outfit. Plot 1 was sprayed June 16th, June 18th and June 
25th. Plot 2 was sprayed June 18th and June 25th. In both 
instances the poison had good effect. It was not possible to 
tell what percentage of the beetles had been killed by the poison. 
It did have a noticeable effect, however, in keeping them away, 
and undoubtedly saved the nursery stock from much more serious 
injury than had been caused when the spraying began. 

The third experiment consisted in applying the green arsenite 
to potato vines infested with the potato beetle. The vines were 
badly infested and presented the appearance usual in such cages. 
Two small plots were sprayed, on two different occasions about 
a week apart, a knapsack sprayer being used in each instance. 
The usual amount of lime was added for each application. On 
plot 1 the poison was used at a strength of one pound to 150 © 
gallons of water, on plot 2, one pound to 100 gallons of water. 
The effect of these applications was fully as beneficial as where 
Paris green had been applied under similar circumstances. 


EXPERIMENT No. 3. 


One small plot of potatoes was used in this experiment. The 
green arsenite was applied on two different occasions, about a 
week apart, and was used at a strength of one pound to 150 
gallons of water. The lime was omitted. There was no notice- 
able injury to the foliage. 

In addition to the above experiments, the green arsenite was 
used to a limited extent on apple and pear trees infested with 
fruit worms, and on apple trees infested with the pistol-case- 


bearer. 
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SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


As green arsenite will remain suspended in water a longer time 
than Paris green, it can be applied more evenly to the foliage and 
requires much less stirring in the tank. 

The experiments have not yet been carried far enough to deter- 
mine whether green arsenite is an equally effective insecticide 
with Paris green. From the experiments above mentioned, how- 
ever, this poison seems to have considerable insecticidal value. 

Green arsenite will not burn the foliage of potato vines when 
used without lime at a strength of one pound to 150 gallons of 
water. 


V. EXPERIMENTS WITH DENDROLENE. 


Early in April, 1896, the Bowker Fertilizer Company of Boston, 
Mass., sent a 20-pound pail of dendrolene to the Station for trial. 
Dendrolene, it is stated by the manufacturers, is “a new sub- 
stance for tree protection ” and is briefly described by them as 
follows: “It is a thick, plastic combination of about the constitu- 
ency of printer’s ink; but, unlike printer’s ink, it will retain its 
‘stickiness’ under almost all conditions of climate or tempera- 
ture, and when spread with a trowel or stiff brush around the 
trunk of a tree in a thick band, forms a soft, sticky bed.” This 
new insecticide was originated in New Jersey. 

In addition to the twenty pounds sent, the Station bought fifty 
pounds more, a considerable portion of which was used in the 
experiments. 

As above indicated, dendrolene is intended to be used chiefly 
on the trunks and branches of trees and thus to serve two prin- 
cipal purposes: First, to prevent such insects as the female 
canker worm moth from crawling up the trunks of trees. Sec- 
ond, to prevent borers from escaping from infested trees and the 
parent insects from depositing eggs on the trunk or at the crown 
of the root. When used for the first-named purpose, it should 
be put in a band around the trunk of the tree and when used 
for the latter, should cover the entire trunk. 


OBJECTS OF THE EXPERIMENTS. 


The experiments were made with the purpose of testing the 
dendrolene along the lines above mentioned, and also to ascer- 
tain if the trees were liable to injury from its use. 


EXPERIMENT No. 1. 


April 16, twelve large Baldwin apple trees were treated, the 
dendrolene being applied in rings about one and one-half feet 
wide about the trunk midway between the ground and the lower 
limbs. In this and the following experiment, the trunks were 
scraped before applying the dendrolene. 
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-EXPERIMENT No. 2. 


Date the same as in Experiment No.1. Six apple trees similar 
to those in the above experiment were treated, the dendrolene 
being applied on the trunks from the ground to the lower limbs. 

These were all the experiments made in the apple orchard. 
In the first experiment the dendrolene was applied about one- 
fourth of an inch thick, while in the second it was put on ina 
very thin coating. 

Examinations made April 20 and 28 and at intervals from 
a week to three weeks throughout the summer, showed that by 
April 28 a very slight crust had formed on the dendrolene. This 
was particularly noticeable where the dendrolene had been ap- 
plied in a thick layer. A week later ants varying from a small 
red to a large black species were going back and forth over the 
dendrolene without the slightest difficulty. At this same time, 
however, large numbers of pistol-case-bearers which had been 
feeding on the leaves of suckers near the trees, and which were 
trying to crawl up the trunks of the trees, were found dead in 
the bands of dendrolene. No canker-worm moths were found and 
no large larve. Two noctuid moths, however, of average size 


were found dead in the dendrolene. l 


EXPERIMENT No. 3. 


In this experiment five eleven-year-old peach trees of the vari- 
ety Early Rivers were treated. The application was made April 
18, the dendrolene being applied about the lower part of 
the trunk and at the crown of the root only. The dendrolene was 
put on with a trowel and was about an inch thick at the base 
of the trunk. These trees were examined May 22. The den- 
drolene was covered with a crust which would probably support 
any insect of average size. Where the dendrolene had come in 
contact with the soil it had become granular losing its sticky 
character to a considerable extent. 


EXPERIMENT No. 4. 
In this experiment, the trunks of the trees were covered from 
- the ground to the lower limbs. The application was made on 
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the same date as in Experiment No. 8. Nineteen trees were 
used, as follows: Five eleven-year-old peach trees, variety Early 
Rivers; four bearing plum trees, variety Reine Claude; two cherry 
trees, a variety of sour cherry just come into bearing; and eight 
dwarf Bartlett pear trees not yet of bearing age. 

June 4, one of the peach trees had lost all of its foliage and 
was apparently dead. Both of the cherry trees looked sickly. 
The foliage was abnormally light in color and the young cherries 
were ripening prematurely. The foliage of the plum trees had 
also begun to turn a lighter shade. A few days later the den- 
drolene was scraped off from the cherry and plum trees to prevent 
further injury. The pear trees did not seem to suffer any in- 
jury. Before fall, however, four of the peach trees were dead. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS. 


When exposed to the weather, a slight crust forms on the den- 
drolene, but it is not heavy enough to support insects as large 
as the female canker worm moth. 

No injury is caused in one season to full-grown apple trees by 
the application of this insecticide, either in bands around the 
trunk or to the entire trunk. When applied during the growing 
season to the trunks of young bearing plum, cherry and peach 
trees in such a manner as to cover the entire trunk, there is 
much danger of serious injury to the trees. 


VI. COMBATING THE COTTON-WOOD LEAF-BEETLE. 


April 21st, Mr. Joseph Kennedy, a leading willow grower of 
Liverpool, N. Y., wrote to us that the Cotton-wood Leaf-beetle, 
or “ Willow Beetle,” as the insect is more frequently called in 
that vicinity, had again appeared in great numbers, threatening 
serious damage to the crop of willows. 

Tor several years past this insect has been a very serious pest 
to growers of basket willows. It has also been complained of as 
attacking young poplar trees growing in the nursery.* We vis- 
ited some of the leading growers in the vicinity of Liverpool and 
found, that although spraying with Paris green had been resorted 
to, it seemed to have but little effett upon the insects. In two 
instances we found that the Paris green which had been used 
was of an inferior quality, being adulterated with lime. In other 
instances, however, where the poison had been applied with con- 
siderable care, the effect had been scarcely more encouraging. 

For the purpose of making a more thorough test than had 
yet come to our knowledge with green arsenite and arsenate of 
lead as remedies for this insect, a small field of about one acre 
of willows was secured. The field was divided into three plots. 
Plot 1 contained about three-fourths of an acre. Plots 2 
and 3 were of equal size, and included the remainder, with 
the exception of a few rows which were left unsprayed. Plot 
1 was made larger than the others as we wished to use a 
power sprayer. (A Peppler sprayer, owned by Mr. Kennedy upon 
whose farm the experiments were made, was used.) Plots 2 
and 3 were sprayed with a knapsack sprayer. 

Plot 1 was sprayed May 5 and June 19 with green arsenite, 
one pound of the poison to 150 gallons of water being used. In 
the first application sufficient lime was added to make the mix- 
ture of a slightly milky color; in the second glucose was added, 
together with the lime, at the rate of two quarts to 45 gallons, 
and in the third application the same amount of glue was added 
in the place of the glucose. 


* Fourteenth Annual Report New York Agricultural Experiment Station, page 558. 
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Only two applications were made on plots 2 and 3, the first on 
May 5th and the second on June 19th. 

Plot 2 was sprayed with green arsenite mixed with water 
and lime in the same proportion as for plot 1. Plot 3 was 
sprayed with arsenate of lead at the 'rate of ten pounds to 150 
gallons of water. 

These experiments demonstrated that one of the most seri- 
ous difficulties in applying the poisons for the “ willow beetle” 
is the fact that the mixture does not spread well upon the wil- 
low leaf. The glazed surface of the leaf is evidently accountable 
for this. The arsenate of lead did not adhere well. The use 
of glucose did not prove a success. Glue, in the proportions 
used, proved more satisfactory than glucose. Although the in- 
sects were found in all stages of development on all of the plots, 
none of the spraying had any noticeable effect, except on plot 
2, where green arsenite was mixed with glue and applied 
with a knapsack sprayer. The fact of the poison being more 
effectual in this case was undoubtedly due to the glue, which 
made it adhere to the leaves. 

An important point in connection with spraying willows for 
this insect is that the larve and the beetles feed largely on 
the under side of the leaves and in protected places near the 
tips of the willows. This makes it a difficult matter to reach 
them even with a knapsack sprayer and practically impossible 
with the average power sprayer. The knapsack sprayer might 
be used in some cases, but many of the fields of willows are so 
large that it would be impractical to depend upon the knapsack 
alone. 

These difficulties have caused most of the willow growers to 
give up spraying and to depend upon the machines for catching 
the larve and beetles. This method is described in the Four- 
teenth Annual Report of this Station, pages 557 and 558. 


VII THE PISTOL-CASE-BEARER.* 


SUMMARY. 


The pistol-case-bearer is one of the important injurious insects 
of the apple orchard. Last year it appeared in unusual num- 
bers, doing serious injury, especially in the western part of the 
state. 

This insect belongs to the same order as the moths and butter- 
flies. It lives over winter in the half-grown larval condition, 
each larva or caterpillar being protected by a peculiar curved 
case which is firmly attached on end to the twig and which is just 
large enough to accommodate its occupant. 

Early in the spring the case-bearers become active. They first 
attack the swelling buds and later the leaves, flower-buds and 
flowers as they appear. The fruit, also, is sometimes attacked. 

The transformation to the pupa takes place within the case 
which each caterpillar carries, but which, as the time for pupa- 
tion approaches, is attached firmly to the twig. This takes 
place during the latter part of May. The moths issue in from 
two to three weeks. The eggs are laid on the under surface of 
the leaves. The recently hatched caterpillars eat small holes 
into the interior of the leaves. Their cases, which are made of 
excrement and silk, are also very soon constructed. During Sep- 
tember they migrate to the smaller branches and twigs to re- 
main until spring. 

Experiments at this Station show that this insect can be con- 
trolled by thoroughly spraying the infested trees with Paris 
green, using one pound to 150 gallons of water, with the addition 
of enough freshly-slaked lime to make the mixture milky. In 
the experiments the trees were sprayed three times; first, just 
before the buds began to swell; second, soon after the young 
leaves appeared, and third, just after the petals had fallen. 


* Published also as Bulletin No. 122. 
35 
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THE PISTOL-CASE-BEARER. 
Coleophora malivorella Riley. 
History, NAME AND APPEARANCE. 


Our attention was first called to this insect early last spring 
when a large apple orchard near the Station grounds was ob- 
served to be badly infested with it. Later in the season numer- 
ous complaints came to the Station, especially from fruit-growers 
residing in the western part of New York, stating that this insect 
was doing serious damage in their apple orchards. 

As the outbreak appeared to be of sufficient extent to cause 
serious loss to the fruit-growing interests of the state, and as the 
insect is quite likely to become a well established pest of the 
apple orchard, we have, in addition to studying the life-history of 
the insect in the field as opportunity was afforded, conducted 
experiments with a view to determining upon a practical method 
of holding the insect in check. These observations and experi- 
ments are briefiy reviewed in the following pages. Minute de- 
tails of the life-history and structural characteristics of the insect 
are avoided herein as being of but little interest to the general 
reader. 

Not a new offender.—Although this insect appeared in such un- 
usual numbers in some sections of the state last year that it was 
thought by some to be a new pest to the apple, it proves to be one 
of the insects which have been known for a number of years, but 
which have not caused sufficient damage, excepting in certain 
localities, to occasion more than a passing notice among fruit 
growers. The earliest account of this insect which we have seen 
shows that it was a serious pest in Erie county, Pennsylvania, in 
1878. Since that time the species has been quite frequently men- 
tioned by writers on economic entomology. 

The insect’s name.—The scientific name of the insect, Coleophora 
malivorella, was proposed in 1878 by Dr. Riley, wio published a 
technical description of the larva and the male and female moths 
in the Annual Report of the United States Department of Agri- 
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culture for that year. The popular name, Pistol-Case-Bearer, 
comes from the fact that the peculiar cases which the caterpillars 
construct for themselves slightly resemble a pistol in shape. 
Although we have not seen this name in print, it seems to have 
been in general use throughout the season among fruit growers 
who are familiar with the insect.* 

When and where to look for them.—During the winter the case- 
bearers are not as readily detected, especially by those who are 
not familiar with them, as later in the season, when the cater- 
pillars have enlarged their cases, making them very easy of 
detection, especially when occurring in large numbers. It is 
important, however, that the trees be carefully examined during 
the winter or early spring, so that, if the case-bearers are pres- 
ent, the remedy may be applied before it is too late. They will 
be found in greatest abundance upon the young twigs and usually 
close to the buds, or even upon them. 

As will be shown later, each one of these little cases contains 
a living caterpillar, which, when warm weather comes, moves 
about freely, carrying its clumsy-looking case with apparent ease. 
Plate XL, fig. 1,is from a photograph of two infested apple twigs, 
natural size, cut from the tree in December. The caterpillars 
themselves are not seen, as they are hidden within their peculiar 
cases, which, it will be observed, are fastened on end to the bark. 
Each case is made largely of silk, which is spun and woven by 
its owner much as a caterpillar ordinarily spins and weaves its 
cocoon. The inner layer is comparatively smooth and closely 
woven, while the outer is loose and less substantial. In color 
they closely resemble the bark. 

A closely allied species.—The cigar-case-bearer (Coleophora fletch- 
erella) is sometimes confused, by the casual observer, with the 
species under discussion. The winter forms of the two species 
may at first appear somewhat alike, but a careful examination 
will show tliat the case of the cigar-case-bearer of average size 
is usually somewhat smaller and lighter in color than that of the 


*Since this bulletin was written we have received Builletiv 124 of the Cornell U: iy. 
Agl. Exp. Station, iu which Mr. Slingerland suggests the name. 
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other species; also that it is more nearly flat, comparatively 
smooth, and curved in the shape of a half moon, while the case 
of the pistol-case-bearer, is more like a rough tube bent and 
shaped at the upper end so as to slightly resemble the handle of 
a miniature pistol. During the winter, also, the cigar-case-bearer 
is found more abundantly in the angles made by the branching 
twigs while the pistol-case-bearer passes the winter in more open 
situations on the twigs and buds. The two species have many 
similar habits. both are found most abundantly upon the apple. 
The mature insects in both species are delicate moths which re- 
semble each other in general appearance. 


Lirm Hisrory, DisirrinurTion AND NATURAL ENEMIES. 


The story of this interesting insect’s life is, briefly, as follows: 
The peculiar cases, which, as previously stated, may be found 
during the winter attached to the twigs, contain the hibernating 
caterpillars which are to develop into the parent moths before the 
summer is over. They remain inactive until about the time that 
the buds begin to swell. The warm days seem to bring renewed 
life, and if a careful watch is kept the observer may be rewarded 
by seeing some of the caterpillars unfasten their cases from the 
twigs, thrust their heads and part of their bodies out of the 
opening, which is in the anterior or lower end of each case, and 
move toward the nearest buds carrying their cases with them. 

How the young case-bearers feed.—Having reached the buds they 
begin at once to bore into them. In doing this they do not 
leave their cases, but thrust their bodies out as they gnaw into 
the interior of the buds. Thus an opening bud may have several 
of these cases attached to it which give no signs of activity until 
removed, when a small round hole will be observed which the 
little caterpillars have made in searching for food. The injury 
thus done to the bud is very great, usually sufficient to destroy it. 
It often happens that nearly the whole inside of the bud will be 
eaten out. ' 

As soon as the young leaves appear the case-bearers attack 


these, burrowing into them at first and feeding on the soft tissues 
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WINTER APPEARANCE AND EARLY WORK OF PISTOL-CASE-BEARER. 
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LATER WORK AND APPEARANCE OF PISTOL-CASE-BEARER, 
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between the two surfaces. Thus they are feeding at this time as 
leaf miners. Plate XJ, fig. 2, is from a drawing, representing a 
case-bearer feeding between the two surfaces of an apple leaf. 
The case-bearers do not feed long as leaf miners, however, but 
soon begin to eat off the entire upper surface, leaving only the 
frame work, as shown in Plate XL, fig. 38. The caterpillars grow 
rapidly during this time and are soon strong enough to eat holes 
clear through the leaves, avoiding only the midribs and larger 
veins. 


How the caterpillars enlarge their cases.—As stated on a previous 
page, the caterpillars make their cases largely of woven silk. The 
cases are just large enough during the winter to accommodate the 
young caterpillars, and thus it is necessary to enlarge them as the 
occupants increase in size. This is done by extending the case 
at the anterior end in the form of a tube of silk into which is 
woven the pubescence from the leaf—frequently giving it a pink- 
ish color or making it nearly pure white. . Very soon, however, 
probably from the effects of exposure to the weather, the entire 
case assumes a darker hue, resembling the bark in general color. 
By May 6th the new portions of the cases equaled the old in aver- 
age length. 

Habits of the caterpillars when attacking the flowers and full 
grown leaves.—As soon as the flower buds begin to swell, the case- 
bearers not infrequently attack these also, and the flowers them- 
selves do not escape, as many were found last season with the 
petals nearly eaten away by these intruders. When attacking 
the flower buds, the caterpillars bore into them in much the same 
manner as when attacking the leaf buds, as shown in Plate XL, 
fig. 4, but when feeding in the full blown flower the petals may be 
entirely consumed and frequently a considerable portion of the 
pistil and stamens. Thus this insect not only injures the buds 
and leaves, but, indirectly, destroys the fruit. Plate XL, fig. 5, is 
from a photograph of two apple blossoms which have been in- 
jured by the pistol-case-bearer. 

By the time the apple leaves are full grown the case-bearers 
have reached their full size. At this time their cases measure, on 
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an average, a little more than one-fourth of an inch in length. | 


The general shape of one of the full size cases is shown at Plate 
XLI, fig. 1. The full grown case-bearers feed readily on nearly 
all parts of the leaves, usually leaving only the midribs un- 
touched. Plate XLI, fig. 2, is from a photograph of a few mature 
apple leaves partially devoured by the case-bearers. The fruit 
may also be injured by the caterpillars boring through the skin 
and feeding on the tissue just beneath. This causes the young 
apples to become more or less deformed, according to the extent 
of the injury. 

The full grown caterpillars measure, on the average, a little 
more than one-fifth of an inch in length. The body is light-yel- 
low, varying to deeper shades, with dark-brown markings on the 
thorax. The true legs are black. The head also is black with 
a more or less distinct yellow median line. Like other caterpil- 
lars, the pistol-case-bearers undoubtedly molt, probably several 
times during their development, but this interesting operation 
was not observed by us. 

Pupation.—During the middle of May many of the case-bearers 
were observed migrating from the leaves to the twigs. Toward 
the latter part of the month a majority of them had pupated. 
Before pupating each caterpillar had fastened its case securely to 


the bark of the twig. A network of silk was woven over the 


anterior end of the case, so that if the case was forcibly removed 
the occupant would not be exposed. Plate XLI, fig. 3, is from a 
photograph of some of the cases as they appeared at this time. 
Thus made secure, the caterpillars managed to turn around in 
their cases so that their heads were in the opposite direction. 
The transformation from the caterpillar to the pupa then took 
place. The pupa is dark brown in color. Fig. 6 represents two 
cases cut open longitudinally, showing the caterpillar and 
pupa. 

The pupa stage probaly lasts from ten days to two weeks. We 
observed the moths issuing June 22d and until June 26th. The 
moths escape by means of a slit-like opening at the posterior end 
of the case. 
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PLATE XLII. 
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THE PISTOL-CASE BEARER 
FIGURE 1, THE MOTH, PARENT OF THE PISTOL-CASE BEARER; FIGURE 2 


aay) 
EGG, UPPER AND SIDE VIEW; FIGURE 3, YOUNG CASE-BEARERS ON 
THE UNDER SIDE OF AN APPLE LEAF; FIGURE 4, CASE OF A 
NEWLY-HATCHED CASE-BEARER. FIGURES I, 2 AND 4 ARE FROM 
ORIGINAL DRAWINGS, ENLARGED; FIGURE 3 IS FROM A_ PHOTO- 
GRAPH, NATURAL SIZE. 
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The adult insect is a beautiful steel-gray moth which measures 
nearly one-half of an inch from tip to tip when the wings are 
spread. The front wings are flecked with white scales on the 
basal half. Frequently these white scales are very numerous on 
the wings ofthe female and almost lacking on the wings of the 
male. Other striking characteristics are the rings of dark and 
white scales on the antenne and legs and the tufts at the bases of 
the antennz. The males are a little smaller on the average than 
the females and of a somewhat darker color.. The moths fly at 
night and hence are not usually seen. Plate XLII, fig. 1, repre- 
sents one of the moths enlarged. 

The eggs—We did not observe the exact time of egg-laying, 
but found eggs on the leaves late in June. These were on the 
under surface of the leaves. They were placed singly, most of 
them near the midribs and larger veins. Although they are very 
small, the eggs are plainly visible to the unaided eye if one knows 
what to look for. They are yellowish-green in color, nearly cir- 
cular at the base, smaller, and with a slight depression at the 
upper end. Parallel depressions and ridges extend along the full 
length of the sides. Plate XLII, fig. 2, a and b, represent an 
upper view and a side view of an egg greatly enlarged. The eggs 
evidently hatch in about ten days or two weeks. 

Habits of the yowng case-bearers.—We did not observe the exact 
limits between which egg hatching might occur. Early in Au- 
gust, however, the recently hatched case-bearers were found on 
the under surface of the leaves. The cases were made of excre- 
ment and silk presenting, when viewed under the microscope, the 
rough appearance represented in Plate XLII, fig. 4. The cater- 
pillars were feeding on the soft tissues between the two surfaces 
of the leaves. When one of them was forcibly removed, the small 
round hole made through the skin of the leaf was plainly visible. 
September 5 the young case-bearers appeared, when feeding 
on a leaf, as shown in Plate XLII, fig. 3. At this time they meas- 
ured, on an average, about one-eighth of an inch in length. From 
this time on they grew but little and soon migrated to the twigs 
to remain during the winter, attaching their cases to the bark as 
previously shown in Plate XL, fig. 1. 
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Brief summary.—F rom the above we may briefly summarize the 
life-history of this insect as follows: : 

The case-bearers, not yet half grown when winter overtakes 
them, hibernate on the twigs of the infested trees in silken cases 
curved at the upper ends, securelyfastened to the bark in a nearly 
upright position, and usually near, but sometimes upon, the buds. 

About the time that the leaf-buds begin to swell they become 
active again. They attack the growing buds, gnawing through 
the outer covering to feed on the tender tissues beneath. Later 
in the season they feed on the young leaves, boring into them and, 
for a short time, making mines similar to those made by true leaf 
miners. They may also eat away the entire soft part of the 
leaves, frequently making holes clear through them. In doing 
this the caterpillars do not leave their cases, but project their 
bodies apparently as far as they can without losing hold of these 
protective coverings. They also attack the opening flower buds, 
boring into them as when attacking the leaf buds; the full blown 
flower; the mature leaves, eating nearly the entire leaf with the 
exception of the midrib and larger veins; and the fruit, into 
which they mine to a short distance beneath the skin, causing 
the fruit to become deformed. 

When ready to pupate the caterpillars migrate to the twigs 
and attach their cases firmly to the bark. Pupation takes place 
about the middle of May. Before this transformation is made, 
however, the caterpillars turn around in their cases so that their 
heads are toward the upper or curved end. 

The moths come forth early in June. The eggs are deposited 
on the under sides of the leaves. They hatch in about ten days 
or two weeks. The young caterpillars make small holes into the 
leaves to enable them to feed on the tender pulp. Their cases 
are made out of excrement and silk. During September they 
migrate to the smaller branches and twigs to remain until spring. 
Thus there is but one annual generation. 

Food plants——The principal food plant of this insect is the 
apple. It is known, however, to attack the pear and it is said to 


attack the quince also. 
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Distribution — The pistol-case-bearer is becoming well known 
throughout the apple-growing sections of the state. It has also 
been reported from the south, from the central states and from 
Canada. It is an American species. 

Distribution by means of nursery stock—We have occasionally 
found this insect on nursery stock. It is undoubtedly in this 
way that it is carried from one part of the country to another. 

Natural enemies.—At least three species of parasitic insects 
prey upon the pistol-case-bearer. We bred this number from 
specimens kept in the laboratory. The number of parisitized 
case-bearers was sufficient to indicate that these little parasites 
may be an important check to the increase in numbers of this 
pest. 


- REMEDIAL MBASURES. 


As shown by the above account, the pistol-case-bearer belongs 
to that class of insects which in their larval state devour the 
tissue of the food plant instead of sucking the juices, as is the 
‘ase with certain other insects, such as plant lice, scale lice, 
ete. It is therefore reasonable to expect that this insect can be 
controlled by spraying with an arsenical poison, provided the 
poison is applied at the right time. As we have already seen, 
the caterpillars do not feed openly on the leaves until quite late 
in the season, but feed for the most part on the interior of the 
buds and young leaves. The poison, then, should be applied be- 
fore the winter buds begin to swell, so that the first meal of the 
young case-bearers as they begin to burrow into the buds may be 
a poisoned one. Another application made when the leaves are 
half grown, at which time the case-bearers begin eating holes 
clear through the leaves, should prove effectual. 

With this in mind the following experiments were made. Full 
grown Baldwin apple trees were used in the experiments. AI] 
of them were badly infested with the pistol-case-bearer. 

Experiment No. 1—On April 20, May 1 and May 6, twelve 
trees were sprayed with Paris green used at the strength 
of one pound to 150 gallons of water. At the time of the first 
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application the leaf buds had just begun to swell. But very few 
of the case-bearers were active. At the time of the second appli- 
cation the young leaves were well started, while at the time of 
the third application the young case-bearers were beginning to 
eat holes through the leaves. 

From the first the effect of the treatment was plainly apparent. 
At the time of the last treatment the treated trees were compara- 
tively free from the insect, although others in the same orchard, 
which had not been sprayed, plainly showed the effect of the 
injurious work of this pest. ; 

Experiment No. 2.—On May 6, fifteen trees in the same or- 
chard were sprayed with kerosene emulsion at a strength of one 
part of the emulsion to ten parts of water. The application was 
very thorough, the emulsion being applied until the trees were 
dripping wet. Although these trees were badly infested with 
both the pistol-case-bearer and the cigar-case-bearer, the emul- 
sion seemed to have no effect upon either insect. Possibly a 
stronger emulsion would have penetrated the cases, but under the 
circumstances, it would undoubtedly have been endangering the 
trees to use a stronger emulsion, as the foliage was very tender 
and the flower buds were nearly ready to burst. 

Experiment No. 8 consisted in trapping the moths with trap 
lanterns. These were kept all summer in the orchard of Mr. 
J.B. Collamer, of North Parma, to whom we are indebted for aid 
in this work. On the night of July 2, a large number of the 
moths were captured and a few on succeeding nights. Examina- 
tions in the laboratory showed that but few of the females con- 
tained eggs, which would indicate that the eggs are usually laid 
previous to this time, hence the trap lantern was of little value 
as a means of combating this insect. 

Conclusions.— From the above experiments, we may conclude 
that the pistol-case-bearer can be controlled by the thorough ap- 
plication of Paris green at a strength of one pound to 150 gallons 
of water. The first application should be made just before the 
leaf buds begin to swell, the second about ten days later, and the 
third about a week or ten days from that time. 
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Kerosene emulsion, at summer strength, has no effect on either 


_ the pistol-case-bearer or the cigar-case-bearer. The use of the 


trap lantern does not seem to be a satisfactory method of com- 
bating this insect. 

Additional notes—When buying Paris green be sure that it is 
pure. A simple test for pure Paris green can be made with 
strong ammonia. Place a little of the Paris green in a test-tube 
and add enough ammonia to cover it well. Stir thoroughly with 
a glass stirring rod or other convenient instrument. If pure, all 
of the Paris green will dissolve readily, the solution turning at 
once to a deep blue color. If any sediment appears in the bottom 
of the test-tube, the Paris green may be considered adulterated. 
This is not necessarily an infallible test but may usually be con- 
sidered of practical value. Another very good test is to place a 
little of the Paris green between two pieces of window glass and 
rub them together. If the Paris green is adulterated with lime 
or barium sulphate, which are quite frequently used for this pur- 
pose, the Paris green will appear to turn white in places. This 
appearance is caused by the small chunks of lime or barium sul- 
phate which, when broken open, appear light colored. 

As it is usually desirable to spray the orchard with Bordeaux 
mixture at the same time that the Paris green is applied for the 
pistol-case-bearer, the two may be combined as neither interferes 
with the beneficial action of the other. Add the Paris green to 
the diluted Bordeaux mixture in the same proportion as if it were 
being mixed with water. No additional lime need be added as 
the lime in the Bordeaux mixture will be sufficient. 

Do not spray while the trees are in bloom.— There is nothing to 
be gained by so doing, and a good deal of injury may be done. 
The Bordeaux mixture and Paris green will be just as effectual 
if applied as indicated above, and then no injury will be done to 
the bees and other friendly insects which visit the blossoms and 
upon which largely rests the important responsibility of carrying 
the pollen from one flower to another. 
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VIII. A BRIEF REPORT OF NURSERY STOCK 
INSPECTION IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 


The inspection of nursery stock has recently become of much 
importance in this state. Such inspection serves two purposes: 
First, it enables the nurserymen to comply with the laws in 
other states, which require that a certificate showing that the 
stock has been inspected shall accompany all nursery stock sold 
within the state; and, second, it enables the officiating entomolo- 
gist to keep a careful watch over the nursery stock grown in the 
state, and thus materially aids in enabling him to detect early 
the arrival of new pests in the nursery or the unusual increase 
of old offenders. 

Early in the past season the writer was appointed by State 
Entomologist Dr.J.A. Lintner to act as his deputy for the purpose 
of inspecting nursery stock. Acting in this capacity, he has in- 
spected stock from over twentynursery firms. Mostof the inspect- 
ing was done while the trees were in the packing yard. Between 
15,000 and 20,000 trees were inspected in the packing yards. 
About 3,000 of these trees were infested with insects, most of 
which were either the peach tree borer or the wooly aphis. Over 
1,000 of these infested trees were rejected as worthless. The 
remainder, which were not so badly infested, were freed from 
the insects by the application of insecticides. 

In, addition to the insects above named, the oyster-shell bark- 
louse, scurfy bark-louse, a scale insect scientifically known as 
Asterodiaspis quercicola Bouché, and the pear-tree Psylla, were 
occasionally found. 

Method of inspecting the stock.—-When circumstances would per- 
mit the stock was first inspected in the field and later in the 
packing yard. In the packing yard the trees requiring certifi- 
cates were examined separately or in bundles, provided the bun- 
dles were not so large as to prevent the whole length of the tree 
being seen. Each tree was carefully examined from the roots 
to the top and only such trees as showed no evidence of the work 
of injurious insects or diseases were considered satisfactory. 
Where the stock can be first seen in the field, such close examina- 
tion in the packing yard is, of course, unnecessary. 


IX. THE PEACH-TREE BORER. 
Sannina eritiosa Say. 
Order, Leripoprera. Family, Sesipan. 


HISTORICAL. 

This insect is a native American species. It did not become 
generally known, however, until the introduction of the peach 
into this country from Europe. Prior to that time its natural 
food plants were undoubtedly the wild plum and cherry, as it 
is known to attack these fruit trees readily. The fact, however, 
that this species is now well known in every state where the 
peach crop is an important one, indicates that it must have taken 
readily to the new food plant early in the history of the fruit 
as an American product. 

The original description of the Peach-tree Borer dates back 
to the time of one of America’s earliest writers on entomology, 
namely, Thomas Say, who is known as the “ Father of American 
Entomology.” His description was published in 18238, in Vol. 
iI of the Journal of the Philadeiphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences, p. 216. He there describes the species under the name 
Hgeria, exitiosa. Mr. Say also published one of the earliest gen- 
eral accounts which we have of this insect. This is found in his 
“ American Entomology,” published in 1824. A contemporary 
of Mr. Say, Dr. T. W. Harris, also published several articles con- 
cerning this insect. One of the chief of these is found in his 
“Insects Injurious to Vegetation,” pp. 253-255, published in 
1852. In this article he refers to the fifth volume of the New 
England Farmer, in which he published a review of the life-his- 
tory and habits of this insect, together with a general history of 
the species, and also the names of the principal writers on the 
subject up to that time. Soon after the publications above re- 
ferred to by Dr. Harris, Dr. Asa Fitch published his first annual 
report as State Entomologist of New York. Prominent among 
other articles in this report is found a comparatively long one 
on “The Peach-tree Borer, dgeria eritiosa Say.” This article 
occupies pages 108 to 121 of the report, and is illustrated by one 
wood cut representing a portion of a peach root injured by the 
borer. 
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From this time up to the present day, this troublesome insect 
has been repeatedly discussed in the reports of the various state 
and government entomologists, as well as in the agricultural 
press. Prominent among the earlier writers on this subject may 
be mentioned Dr. C. V. Riley, who published a comparatively 
long article on the Peach-tree Borer in 1868, in his First Missouri 
Report, as well as many of a similar nature at later dates; also 
Dr. Thomas and Dr. Forbes, in whose reports as State Entomolo- 
gist for Illinois this insect is frequently mentioned. In 1879 
Prof. Comstock referred at some length to this insect in his report 
as Entomologist of the United States Department of Agriculture. 
The reports of the State Entomologist of New York, by Dr. Lint- 
ner, and those of the Entomologist of the Dominion of Canada, 
Dr. James Fletcher, furnish a number of references to this insect, 
and accounts of its life-history and destructive habits. All of 
these writers speak of the serious injury to fruit trees caused by 
the borer, and in most, if not all, cases mention the need of great 
care by fruit-growers to prevent the increase of this pest. 


DISTRIBUTION. 

As previously stated, this insect is well known in every section 
of the United States where peaches are grown to any extent. In 
Circular No. 17, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Division of Entomology, Mr. Marlatt stated that the records of 
the division show that this insect is found from ‘“‘ Maine south- 
ward to the Gulf and westward to the Pacific slope.” 

Means of distribution—The distribution within an orchard or 
from one orchard to another is easily effected by means of the 
female, as she can fly for some distance with comparative ease, 
even when heavy with eggs. But the carrying of the insect from 
one state to another or from one section of a state to another is 
undoubtedly most frequently effected by means of nursery stock. 
It is a too common occurrence in our own state to find many 
young peach trees in the packing shed, waiting to be shipped, 
which are infested with borers. Within the past few months 
hundreds of such trees have been found which were about to be 
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FIGURE I. ’ 


FIGURE 2 
FIGURES I AND 2. TWO PEACH-TREE ROOTS, SHOWING WORK 
OF PEACH-TREE BORER. 
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packed and shipped to some distant state. Such trees should 
be thrown out and destroyed or the borers should be cut out 
before the trees are packed. 


NATURE OF THH INJURY. 


The gummy exudations from the roots of the infested trees 
near the surface of the ground indicate the work of this insect. 
A close examination will show that the exudation comes from 
an opening in the bark which leads to one or more channels just 
underneath. These channels have been made by the borers and 
are not infrequently found to girdle the trees, thus causing an 
injury from which the tree is not likely to recover unless reme- 
dial measures are at once resorted to. Plate XLIII, figs. 1 and 2, 
are from photographs of plum roots (var. Myrobalan), which have 
been injured by the Peach-tree Borer. At Fig. 2 the borer itself 
is shown in the root which was cut open to expose the insect to 


view. 
DESCRIPTION AND Lire HIsTorRY. 


The peach-tree borer belongs to the same order of insects as 
the moths and butterflies, and to a family of moths, the members 
of which make a formidable array of injurious species. One of 
the characteristics of this family is that the mature insects, un- 
like most of our moths, have transparent posterior wings and 
slender bodies and that they are easily mistaken for wasps or 
bees by the casual observer. This is especially true of certain 
species. Although the borers themselves are very common, the 
parent insects are not generally known. ©The following careful 
descriptions, taken from Dr. Fitch’s First New York Report, pp. 
114-116, published in 1856, will enable the reader to identify the 
species. Dr. Fitch describes the male and female as follows: 
“The male is of a deep steel-blue color, with various sulphur 
yellow marks, and has a glossy lustre like that of satin. The 
antenne are black, less than half as long as the body, abruptly 
curved outward at their tips and densely fringed along their 
inner sides with numerous fine short hairs, with a slight vacancy 


between them at each of the joints. The feelers are yellow on 
36 
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their lower sides; there is a paler yellow spot between the bases 
of the antennz and a deeper yellow transverse stripe at the 
base of the head, both above and beneath. The thorax has a 
yellow stripe on each side of its middle, a transverse one at its 
base, which is slightly interrupted at the middle, and a short, 
broader one on each side under the wings; its base on the under- 
side is white. The abdomen commonly has two slender yellow 
bands above, at the apex of the second and fourth segments, and 
a white line on each side of the tuft of hairs at its tip. The 
forward hips are yellow on their anterior face, the four others at 
their tips. The shanks are yellow at their tips, the hind ones 
have a yellow ring on their middle interrupted on the inner 
side, the other four have a large yellow spot on their anterior 
sides; their spines are white, their upper sides black, at least on 
the basal half. The fore feet have a white ring at the apex of 
each joint, and a broad white stripe upon the inner side; the 
middle and hind feet have a slender white line on their inner 
sides, which is often nearly obliterated, showing only a few white 
scales at the apex of each joint. The wings are transparent and 
glass like, with a slight tinge of smoky yellow; their veins, mar- 
gins, and fringe is steel blue. The fore wings have a steel-blue 
band beyond the middle upon their transverse anastomosing 
veinlet, a slender yellow line upon their outer or anterior margin, 
both above and below, and a similar line on the inner edge of 
their inner margin; the hind wings also have a similar line on 
the inner edge of their outer margin.” Dr. Fitch also describes 
seven varieties in this sex, which differ in the number and ar- 
rangement of some of the markings. ) 

In describing the female moth Dr. Fitch says: “ The female 
differs from the male so much that it would not be supposed to 
pertain to the same species. The abdomen is of a long oval form 
instead of being slender and cylindrical, and is twice as broad 
across the middle as that of the male. This sex is of a glassy steel 
blue color, with a purplish reflection in places, and blackish upon 
the face, and upon the middle of the abdomen is a broad band 
of a bright, glassy orange yellow color occupying the whole of the 
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FIGURE 1.—PEACH-TREE BORER; LARVA, UPPER AND SIDE VIEW ; PUPA, AND MALE AND 
FEMALE MOTHS. FROM A ‘PHOTOGRAPH (NATURAL SIZE), BY F. A. SIRRINE. 
FIGURE 2.—ROOTS OF YOUNG APPLE-TREE INFESTED WITH 
WOOLLY APHIS; RECENTLY DUG. 
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fourth and fifth segments, except upon the middle of the under 
side, where, at least on the fourth segment, some orange scales 
often occur interspersed with the steel blue ones. The antennz 
have no fringe along their inner sides. The fore wings are 
opaque and of the same steel-blue color as the body, their tips 
and fringes being of a purplish tint, both above and beneath. 
The hind wings are transparent, broadly margined upon both 
sides and marked at the base with steel blue, the glass-like por- 
tion being crossed by five robust veins, and commonly there are 
traces of a straw yellow stripe on the outer margin toward the 
tip.” Brief descriptions of four varieties are also given, the 
chief differences being in the markings, as in the case of the 
male. 

Plate XLIV, fig. 1, is from a photograph, by Mr. F. A. Sirrine, 
of the male and female moths together with the empty pupa case, 
shown above, and an upper and side view of the larva shown 
below. * ; 

In this climate the moths do not come forth, as a rule, be- 
fore July 1, when egg-laying soon begins. The eggs are very 
small, about .02 of an inch in length and half as broad as long, 
and are oval in form. The surface of the shell is beautifully 
sculptured and the color is yellowish white. The eggs are depos- 
ited upon the surface of the bark during July and August and 
are said to be placed singly and to be attached with a gummy 
secretion. They are usually placed just above the surface of the 
ground, although they may be deposited as high up as some of 
the lower branches. Ina short time the young borers come forth 
and begin at once to burrow through the bark or to seek an 
entrance by means of any convenient opening to the sapwood 
beneath. Here they remain during the summer and winter, feed 
ing actively until late in the fall and making the channels pre- 
viously alluded to. November 12 the writer found four borers 
in the root of a plum tree taken from a nursery near the 
Station. The smallest borer measured one-eighth of an inch in 
length, and the largest one inch. The borers remain dormant 
during the winter but resume feeding in the spring. As a rule 
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they are fully grown by June, when they measure about an inch 
or a little more in length and may be briefly described as naked, 
robust larve, yellowish white in color and with the head and 
first segment dark brown. 

When ready to transform to the pupa state, which is very soon 
after becoming full grown, the borers prepare elongate oval cells 
either under the bark of the injured root or in the gummy exuda- 
tion at the entrance of the excavations. Some of the cells may 
also be found in the ground a short distance from the roots. 
These cells are just large enough to contain a single borer, and 
are constructed of pieces of bark, excrement and particles of 
the soil, held together by woven threads of silk. In these cells 
the transformation from the larva to the pupa takes place. 
The pupa state does not last more than a few days, when the 
mature insects emerge. Thus, in the climate of the northern 
states, the peach-tree borer is nearly a year in passing through 


its transformations from the egg to the mature insect. 


PREVENTIVE AND REMEDIAL MEASURES. 

Preventive—Preventive measures consist largely in arranging 
some mechanical obstruction to prevent the depositing of the 
eggs on the tree, or the application of some poisonous substance 
to the bark that will be fatal to the young larve as they bore 
into the tree. 

Mechanical obstructions.—These are usually formed by wrap- 
ping the trunk with paper, rye straw, etc., or mounding earth 
about the base of the trunk. The first was suggested by Dr. 
Harris in 1826. In his treatise on Insects Injurious to Vegeta- 
tion, p. 254-255, Dr. Harris refers to this method as follows: 
‘“ Remove the earth around the base of the tree, crush and destroy 
the cocoons and borers which may be found in it and under the 
bark, cover the wounded parts with common clay composition, 
and surround the trunk with a strip of sheathing paper eight 
or nine inches wide, which should extend two inches below the 
level of the soil, and be secured with strings of matting above. 


Fresh mortar should then be placed around the root, so as to 


wow 
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confine the paper and prevent access beneath it, and the remain- 
ing cavity may be filled with new or unexhausted loam. This 
operation should be performed in the spring or during the month 
of June. In the winter the strings may be removed, and in the 
following spring the trees should again be examined for any 
borers that have escaped search before, and the protecting ap- 
plications should be renewed.” Dr. Lintner has suggested 
using fine wire netting as a sheathing for the trunk in place 
of the paper. *Dr. Lintner describes this protector as follows: 
“ A cylinder made of fine wire netting, about fifteen inches high, 
mounted on a galvanized metal base, gathered in at the top so as 
to adjust itself closely to the tree, opens at one side for passing 
it around the trunk, and is then secured and fastened to the 
ground, and slightly into it, by a sliding pin. With this pro- 
tection, the moth would be effectually prevented from deposit- 
ing an egg upon or near the-base of the tree. The cylinders 
could be quickly applied, and with proper care in housing them 
they would last for many years. It is thought that they can 
be offered for sale at about twelve dollars the hundred.” Mound- 
ing up earth about the base of the tree is a preventive method 
which has been known for many ‘years. Each year a few more 
inches of earth may be added. The mounds are for the purpose 
of preventing the moths from depositing the eggs near the roots. 

Miaztures applied to the trunk which are repulsive to the moths.— 
The object of such applications as these is to keep a coating on 
the trunks of the trees which will be sufficiently repulsive to the 
female moth to prevent her depositing eggs there. A number of 
washes of this character are in use. The two following are proba- 
bly among the best: Both formulas are given by Dr. Lintner 
in his Kighth Annual Report, pages 183-184. The first originated 
with Mr. Bateman, of Painesville, Ohio, who is quoted by Dr. 
Lintner as follows: “ For our orchard of five hundred bearing 
trees we buy a pint of crude carbolic acid (or half as much of 
the refined), costing not over twenty-five cents; then take a gal- 
lon of good soft soap and thin it with a gallon of hot water, stir- 


* Eighth Annuaf Report, pp. 185. 186. 
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ring in the acid, and letting it stand over night, or longer; then 
add eight gallons of cold soft water, and stir. We have then ten 
gallons of the liquid ready for use. The wash should be thor- 
oughly applied with a swab or brush around the base of each 
_ tree, taking pains to have it enter all crevices.” The formula for 
the wash recommended by Mr. J. H. Hale, the well-known Con- 
necticut peach-grower, is given by Dr. Lintner as follows: “To 
a common bucket full of water take two quarts of strong soft 
soap, half a pint of crude carbolic acid, two ounces of Paris green, 
first reduced to a paste, with water and lime enough to form 
a thin paste that will adhere to the tree. A little clay may be 
added to assist in making it stick. Apply with a swab or brush 
before the first of June.” A compound which is intended to serve 
the same purpose as the above is known as “ Dendrolene,” and 
is manufactured by the Bowker Fertilizer Company, of Boston, 
Mass. An account of the experiments with Dendrolene at this 
Station will be found in another part of this report. 

Washes intended to poison the young borers have lately come 
into use. A simple and effective wash of this character consists 
of a heavy whitewash, to which is added a little glue or soft soap, 
together with two or three ounces of Paris green or London pur- 
ple to a pailful of the whitewash. 

Remedial measures.—The chief remedial measures consist of cut- 
ting out and killing the borers or inserting a probe into their 
burrows, which will accomplish the same end. Probably the 
former is more frequently resorted to. The principal objections 
to this method are the necessary injury to the tree and the time 
required to do the work. Bisulphide of carbon may be effectively 
used by pouring into the channels made by the borers. This 
compound evaporates very rapidly and the fumes, which are fatal 
to the insects, being heavier than air, will reach all parts of the 
infested portions of the tree. To apply the bisulphide of carbon, 
remove the sap and dirt from the opening into the root and in 
ject a little of the bisulphide, covering the root again as soon as 
the application is made. 
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SuMMARY. 

From the above we may briefly summarize as follows: 

The peach-tree borer (8. evitiosa) is a native American species. 

It was originally described in 1823, at which time it was an 
important pest in many of the peach-growing sections of the 
country. It is now widely distributed throughout the United 
States. 

The parent insects are beautiful moths. The eggs are laid on 
the trunk of the tree, usually near the crown of the root. 

The injury is caused by the larvee, which attack the roots, and 
occasionally the trunks of the tree. Their presence is indicated 
by the exudation of sap from the wound. 

The pupz may be found in the infested roots, in the sap about 
the roots, or in the ground a short distance from the roots. The 
moths usually appear in a week or ten days after pupation has 
taken place. 

In this climate the insect passes the winter in the larval state. 
There is but one brood annually. 
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X. THE WOOLLY-LOUSE OF THE APPLE. 
Schizoneura lanigera Hausm. 
Order, Hemiprera-Homorprera. Family, Apsaipipa. 
WorK OF THE INSECT. 


The injurious work of this insect is not confined to the roots, 
but it attacks the trunks and branches as well. The injury above 
ground is especially noticeable on young trees. The woolly aphis 
is chiefly an apple tree pest, although, as stated later on, it at- 
tacks other fruit trees as well. 

The presence of the lice is plainly indicated by the woolly ex- 
cretions. Unlike the peach-tree borer, the woolly aphis does not 
work its way into the tissue of the plant, but attacks it from the 
outside only, feeding on the sap which exudes from the punctures 
made by the minute setae* of the lice. The injurious work upon 
the roots is very evident soon after the attack is commenced, 
the infested roots soon becoming covered with galls, as shown 
a little later on in the illustrations. The injury to the bark and 
branches is also conspicous. The former frequently become pit- 
ted or scarred at the points of attack, while the latter wither and 
die. 

HISTORICAL. 


From the evidence at hand it appears that the woolly 
aphis is probably not a native American species. The 
earliest records which we have of it show that it was 
known in Europe in 1787. The species was not given 
a scientfic name, however, until 1801, when Hausmann described 
and named it. At this time it was well distributed in Europe, 
being especially abundant in the apple orchards of Germany. 


There seems to be no record of its being generally known in this . 


country previous to 1800. The earliest record which we have 
seen is by Downing, who stated that in 1848 thé woolly 
aphis was abundant and destructive to our fruit trees. Promi- 
nent among the early American writers on entomology who men- 


*Part of the mouth parts. 
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tion this insect, are Dr. Asa Fitch, who published a general ac- 
count of it in 1856, in his first report; Dr. Riley, who discusses it 
in his First Missouri Report, published in 1869, and Dr. Thomas, 
who published an exhaustive account in his Illinois Report for 
1878. In addition to these are numerous shorter accounts, which 
have been published from time to time. Probably few of our 
injurious species of insects have been discussed in the press and 
in the various bulletins and reports of the experiment stations 
more than this one. In spite of this fact, however, the woolly 
aphis of the apple is still far from being controlled in our nur- 


series and orchards. 
DISTRIBUTION. 


In general it may be said that this species of woolly aphis is 
found wherever apples are grown. In the United States it is 
well known from Maine to California. In Canada it is also a 
serious pest. 

Means of distribution.—Distribution may be accomplished in an 
orchard by means of the winged viviparous females which can 
fly from place to place. The distribution from one section of the 
country to another, however, is most frequently accomplished 
by means of nursery stock. It is surprising how many infested 
trees are shipped from our nurseries annually. Usually it is 
not difficult to detect the lice when on the roots or trunks of the 
trees, and hence there seems to be but little excuse for allowing 
the infested trees to go out of the packing yards without first 


being treated. 
IMPORTANCE IN NEW YORK. 


This insect is of especial importance in this state, as it is found 
in almost every section of the state where apple trees are grown. 
This is especially true with regard to the nurseries. As New York 
is one of the leading apple and nursery stock producing states, 
the importance of this insect as a pest in this state is at once 
apparent. On both light and heavy soils the insect seems to 
thrive and to increase with great rapidity. We have received 
letters from various sections of the state indicating that the 
woolly aphis is attracting a good deal of attention, especially 
among nurserymen and those who are planting young orchards, 
and that it is proving a difficult insect to control. 


» 
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APPEARANCE OF INFESTED TREES. 


It is usually a very easy matter to detect the presence of the 
woolly aphis, especially on young trees. They may live on the 
roots of old trees without causing any apparent injury or change 
in the general appearance of the trees. They also frequently 
escape detection on the rough bark of an old tree. On young 
trees, and especially trees yet in the nursery, the presence of this 
insect is more apparent. Usually the white cottony tufts hanging 
from the infested limbs readily attract the eye, but frequently 
the tree may be infested above ground when the limbs are free 
from the tufts of cotton. In such cases a few of the lice 
will be found in the wounds made by trimming the tree too 
close. This applies to nursery stock especially. We have fre- 
quently found infested trees in the packing yard which at first 
appeared to be free from the lice, but upon close examination 
a number of the hibernating insects could be found almost con- 
cealed in the wounds made by too close trimming of the tree. 
We have also found the roots of young apple trees badly infested 
when there were no traces of the lice on the other parts of the 
tree, and in many cases the trunk and limbs were infested, 
although the roots were entirely free. When the roots are badly 
infested, however, the whole tree is likely to present a sickly 
appearance. 

Appearance of infested roots—When first dug, young nursery 
trees whose roots are infested with the aphis will usually carry 
with them a good deal more of the soil than is usual with healthy 
roots. This is due to the fact that the roots, including many 
of the fibrous roots, are enlarged and deformed with galls. 
There also seems to be an unusual abundance of fibrous roots. 
These are often matted together and with the deformed and swol- 
len roots form a support for the dirt. Plate XLIV, fig. 2, is from 
a photograph of the infested roots of a young apple tree as they 
appeared before the dirt was removed. It is evident that the 
amount of soil clinging to the roots would depend largely upon the 
nature of the soil and the extent to which the roots were infested, 
but even where the trees were grown in a very light sandy loam 


Fig. .2. 
THE WOOLLY APHIS OF THE APPLE. FIGURE 1.—HEALTHY ROOTS OF YOUNG APPLE 


TREES AS THEY APPEARED JUST AFTER THE TREES WERE DUG, SHOWING 
THE CONTRAST BETWEEN THESE AND THE INFESTED ROOTS (SEE 
PLATE XLIV., FIGURE 2). FIGURE 2 SAME AS FIGURE 2, 

PLATE XLIV., WITH DIRT REMOVED SHOWING GALLS. 

FIGURE 3.—APHIDS HIBERNATING IN SCAR ON 
TRUNK OF YOUNG APPLE TREE MADE 

BY TOO CLOSE TRIMMING. 
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GALLS ON ROOTS OF YOUNG APPLE-TREE CAUSED BY THE WOOLLY APHIS. 
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we have observed that so much more dirt would cling to the in- 
fested roots than to roots which were not infested, that the trees 
with infested roots were readily distinguishable from the others. 
Plate XLV, fig. 1, is from a photograph of the roots of two 
healthy apple trees, freshly dug from soil which was exactly the 
- same as that in which the others were grown. This figure is in- 
troduced here to show the contrast between the external appear- 
ance of freshly dug healthy and infested roots. 

In order to make a closer examination of the galls and de- 
formed roots the soil was removed from the roots shown in Plate 
XLIV, fig. 2. The result is shown in Plate XLV, fig. 2. From 
this figure it is evident that most of the galls occur on the larger 
roots. A closer examination, however, revealed the fact that 
many of the fibrous roots also were swollen in places, as if a 
gall had just started, and on others galls half as large as a pea 
were occasionally found. Plate XLVI shows a closer view of 
some of the infested roots. A few of the fibrous roots and some 
of the rootlets are shown to be slightly swollen or bearing small 
galls. 

The trunk and branches.—Young nursery trees and those newly 
set out in the orchard show the injurious work of this insect more 
than older trees. In the summer the bark on the trunks of the 
young trees often becomes scarred and pitted, as a result of the 
work of the lice. The young branches, however, show the injury 
inore plainly. Here the lice accumulate in great numbers, fre- 
quently almost covering the limbs. They seem to prefer to gather 
in the axils of the leaves, and also at the tips of the limbs. They 
are also often found on the leaves. Thus a badly infested branch 
is easily recognized by the large amount of the woolly-like sub- 
stance which the lice secrete. Plate XLVII is from a photograph 
of an infested branch of a young apple tree as it appeared in 
the summer. But few of the lice themselves can be seen, as most 
of them are covered by the woolly secretion. 

Although the usual method of carrying the species through the 
winter may be by the winter egg, yet in this climate many of the 
lice hibernate. They may be found in broken places in the bark 
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of old trees, or in other protected places on the trunk or limbs. 
We have occasionally found them during the winter on the under 
sides of the limbs of nursery trees. Usually, however, they 
should be looked for in the scars made by trimming the tree too 
close, as shown in Plate XLV, fig. 8. Sometimes only two or 
three of the lice will be found, but they may be easily recog- 
nized by their white, woolly covering. During the past few 
months we have examined a large number of these winter colo- 
nies, and in every case have found the lice present in various 
sizes, from the very small larve to the nearly full grown insect. 
The winter eggs are also placed in sheltered places such as these. 


IMPORTANCE AS A Pest To Nursery STOCK. 


Although the woolly aphis does serious injury to the young 
trees in the orchard and sometimes to older ones as well, yet it 
is the nurseryman who suffers most from the depredations of 
the lice. When once well started in a nursery, this insect may 
make thousands of apple trees unsalable. When examining nur- 
sery stock last season, we found many thousands of trees which 
had become infested. In a majority of cases, apple trees only 
were found infested, but where pear.or quince trees were grown 
next to blocks of infested apple trees, they, too, became infested 
with the lice. We have never found them occurring in such large 
numbers on either pear or quince trees, however, as on apple. 
Of the apple trees which we examined, the “ Ben Davis” and 
“Yellow Transparent’ varieties were found infested more fre- 
quently than any other, and when occurring on pears, the “ Bart- 
lett ” variety. 

This insect is also of especial importance as a pest to nursery 
stock, because it is by means of infested stock that it is distrib- 
uted throughout the country. When only a very few of the in- 
sects occur on a tree, they are very easily overlooked, or, per- 
haps, are not recognized when found, as most growers and deal- 
ers seem to be familiar with the insect only as it appears when 
occurring in large numbers on the branches of the trees or when 
infesting the roots, 
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LirE History AND HABITS. 


Although this insect is being studied here at the Station, we 
have not observed, up to the time of writing this report, all of 
the transformations which take place during the life cycle. As 
usually given by entomologists, however, its life history is,briefly, 
as follows: 

The winged viviparous females appear late in the summer or 
carly in the fall. This female produces oviparous females. The 
males are present at this time and the oviparous females produce 
eggs, which will hatch the following season. These are 
called winter eggs. In addition to these eggs, propagation is 
provided for by hibernating larve. These live on the roots or 
above ground on the trunk or branches. This year, as previ- 
ously stated, we found the lice hibernating in the very young 
larva stage and in all gradations to.a nearly full grown louse. 

The winter eggs hatch in the spring, producing agamic females. 
Each female starts a colony, from which other colonies originate. 


NATURAL ENEMIES. 


Several species of parasitic insects are known to prey upon the 
woolly aphis. Certain species of predaceous insect also prey 
upon this insect. One of the most important of these is the root 
louse syrphus fly, the larva of which was often found last season 
among the colonies of the lice. 


PREVENTIVE AND REMEDIAL MEASURES. 


Preventive measures.—At present the only preventive measure 
which we can suggest for both nurserymen and orchardists is to 
refuse to accept trees which are infested with this insect. 

Growers of nursery stock will find it of advantage either to 
destroy old apple trees which may be in the vicinity of their 
blocks of apple trees, or to have these trees kept free from the 
woolly aphis. We have noticed several instances where the 
nursery stock had undoubtedly become infested with this insect 
from old infested apple trees near by. 


. 
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Remedial measures.—There seems to be no satisfactory reme- 
dial measure which can be made practical in large nurseries. 
The colonies above ground are said to be easily destroyed by most 
of the standard insect washes. The root colonies do not thrive 
in heavy, damp ground. For this reason, Prof. Comstock states,* 
it has been suggested that “the earth around the crown be hol- 
lowed into a sort of basin in order that the water may collect 


there.” Applying insecticides such as strong soap suds or kero- 


sene emulsion is said to be an effective remedy. Hot water is 
also recommended for this purpose. Experiments conducted at 
this Station show that keeping the soil about infested roots con- 
stantly wet with cold water does not kill the lice or seriously 
delay their increase. 


SUMMARY. 


The most important points stated above may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: The woolly aphis belongs to the well-known 
family of insects which includes the plant lice. It is easily dis- 
tinguished because of the white woolly secretion. It has long 
been known as an injurious insect in both Europe and America. 

This insect is well distributed throughout the apple-growing 
sections of the country. 

It attacks the roots of the trees, forming galls on them; also 
the trunks and branches, causing pits and scars on the bark 
of the former, and withering and death of the latter. Lice 
may go from the roots to the trunks and branches. Most of the 
lice are wingless, although at certain times of the year winged 
individuals appear. Eggs are produced only once a year, and 
these remain on the trees over winter, hatching in the spring. 
Some of the lice also hibernate. 

The woolly aphis is of especial importance to nurserymen, as 
it causes more injury to nursery stock and young trees newly 
planted in the orchard than to older trees. It is also largely by 
means of nursery stock that this insect is carried from one part 
of the country to another. ‘ 


*Report United States Department of Agriculture, 1879, p. 260. 
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Preventive measures consist chiefly in refusing to handle in- 


fested stock and in keeping the nursery free from old infested 
apple trees. 


Remedial measures consist in treating the infested tree with 


some insecticidal wash, such as strong soap suds or kerosene © 
emulsion for the lice above ground, and applying these washes 
to the roots or keeping the soil around the crown of the roots 
wet with water until the lice have succumbed. 
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root louse identical with the woolly aphis. 

Beruune, C. J. 8. Report Fruit Growers’ Assoc. of On- 
tario for the year 1870, 1871. Characters, habits, in- 
juries, and means against. 

*D[immMocKk], G. Insects infesting apple trees. New 
England Homestead, June 1, 1872, vol. V, No. 4, p. 25. 

Treats of Hriosoma pyri [—Schizoneura lanigera). 

SaunppmRs, W. Ann. Report Ent. Soc. Ont., p. 390. Ene- 
mies and means against. 

Gort, B. Ninth Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc. Ont., p. 57. Brief 
note; very abundant during the past season; oil or 
varnish given as remedies. 

Comstock, J. H. Ann: Rept. U. S.. Dept. Agr., 1879, p. 
258. Notes supplementary to Dr. Cyrus Thomas’ ar- 
ticle in Trans. Dep. Agr., Ill., 1878, vol, XVI, p. 128. 
Including brief report of observations on life history. 
In Washington, both trunk and root form found to main- 
(tain themselves through winter without intervention 
of winter egg. Remedial measures also briefly stated. 

Ossporn, H. Report on noxious insects. Trans. Iowa 
State Hort. Soc. for 1878-1879. Habits and natural his- 
tory. 

Cooke, MATHEW. ‘Treatise on Insects Injurious to Fruit 
and Fruit-Trees of the State of California, p. 51. 

BretTHuNE, Rev. C. J. S. Twelfth Ann. Rept. Ent. Soe. 
Ont., pp. 74-76. General account of life history and 
habits; soap and tar given as remedies. 1 Fig. 

*GILLET, F. Sulpho-carbonate of potassium as a remedy 
against the apple-root louse [Schizoneura lanigera]. 
Ist Rept. Board State Hortic. Comm. Cal., 1882, pp. 
33, 34. 


Not effective. 


L887. 


1888. 
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*DWINELLE, C. H. Later notes on the Woolly Aphis. 1st 
Rept. Board State Hortic. Comm. Cal., 1882, p. 89. 


Lime and gas lime as means against Schizonewra lanigera. 


*DWINELLE, C.H. Woolly Aphis on apple and pear trees. 
Ist Rept. Board State Hortic. Comm. Cal., 1882, pp. 
18-19, fig. 


Notes on Schizoneura lanigera; means against it. 


SaunDErRS, Wm. Insects Injurious to Fruit, pp. 13-16. 
General description; life history; remedies. 1 Fig. 

Ossporn, H. Bul. No. 2, lowa Agr’! College. 

WHITEHEAD, Cuas. Third report on injurious insects, 
London. Historical review; life history. Preventive 
and remedial measures; the latter include mixture of 
soft soap and quassia, paraffin oil and water, also vege- 
table and animal oils as linseed, whale and neat’s-foot 
oil, and a wash of lime, made of very quick lime and 
water. Also refers to successful use of linseed oil and 
powdered sulphur in America. 

Brruune, C.J.S. Seventeenth Ann. Rep. Ent. Soc., Ont., 
p. 58. Life history briefly given. Describes an instru- 
ment devised by Dr. Barnard of Washington, D. C., for 
injecting coal oil or other liquids beneath surface of 
ground to kill woolly aphis and other root inhabiting 
insects. 

*Werep, C.M. Insects of the orchard. Prairie Farmer, 8 
January, 1887, vol. 59. Meaus against Schizoneura lani- 
gera and Aphis mali. 

Ritey and Howarp. Insect Life, vol. I, p. 156. Brief 
extract from correspondent in Pacific Rural Press, of 
September 8, 1888, who “ records the destruction of the 
woolly aphis upon his apple trees by a large flock of 
young English sparrows.” 

Rivey and Howarp. Ibid, p. 89. New remedy for woolly 
apple louse as given by Maurice Maindoon in Revue 
Horticole. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


1894. 
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Ritgy and Howarp. Insect Life, vol. II, p. 276. Records 
experiments with resin wash for woolly aphis as given 
in a letter by Mr. E. K. McLennon, Berkeley, Cal. 

Ritey and Howarp. Ibid, p. 290. Note on article in New 
Zealand Farmer for Dec., 1889, in which coal soot is re- 
ferred to as a remedy for the “American blight” 
(Schizoneura lanigera). 

Ritfy and Howarp. J/bid, p. 336. Mentioned in brief re- 
views of Bul. 21, U. S. Dept. Agr., Div. of Ent. Found 
in Australia by Mr. Albert Koebele. 

CoquitureTtT, D. W. Bul. 23. U.S. Dept. Agr., Div. Ent., 
p. 26. Found that hydrocyanic acid gas used strong 
enough to kill the red scale does not kill woolly aphis. 

Ritry and Howarp. Insect Life, vol. III, p. 256. Men- 
tioned in brief review of Bul. 5, Oregon Agricultural 
Experiment Station. 

Howarp and Ritry. Ibid, vol. IV, p. 2. Mentioned in 
brief review of Handbook of Australian Insects, by C. 
French. Jbid, p. 91. Mentioned in brief review of Bul. 
3, N. M. Ag’rl Exp. Sta. 

Laxkn, E.R. Bul. 6, Wash. Ag’rl Exp. Station, pp. 113-114. 
Brief general account; 2 cuts showing normal and af- 
fected roots of one-year apple seedlings. 

JHAMBLISS, C. E. Univ. Tenn. Ag’rl Exp. Sta., Bul. 1, 
vol. VI, pp. 4-6. Gives two forms, apple-root louse, 
attacking the roots, and woolly-louse of the apple, at- 
tacking the trunk and branches. Descriptions, life his- 
tory and habits given; also natural enemies, including 
spiders. Soap, bisulphide of carbon and scalding water 
given as remedies. 

Ritry and Howarp. Insect Life, vol. VI, p. 2. Reference 
to short notice of woolly aphis in Bul. 6, Wash. Ag’rl 
Exp. Sta. 

Spmpers, F. W. Injurious Insects, pp. 72-73. Brief popu- 
lar account and remedies. 

AvpricH, J. M. Insect Life, vol. VII, p. 202. Brief note; 
in restricted areas in Idaho during 1898. 
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Pirvrer, C. V. Bul. 17, Wash. Ag’rl Exp. Sta., pp. 45-46. 
Brief account of two forms; Kerosene emulsion, hot 
water (120°-140° Fahr.) and bisulphide of carbon given 
as remedies. 

GILLETT and Baker. Bul. 31, Technical series 1, Col. 
Ag’rl Exp. Sta., p. 116. Common on apple; also found 
on crab apple in Colorado. 

Howarp, L. O. (?) Year book of the U. S. Dept. Agr., 
1895, p. 580. Remedies for. 

Comstock, J. H. Manual for the Study of Insects, p. 162. 

srief account, with remedies. Resembles the grape 
phylloxera, in having a root-inhabiting form. 


XI. NOTES ON THE RECENT ARMY-WORM 
OUTBREAK.* 


SuMMARY. 


Although it is not probable that another outbreak of the army 
worm will occur this year, it is advisable to clear up and, where 
possible, to burn over infested sections. 

The caterpillars are now passing through the chrysalis stage 
and should be looked for under stones, bunches of field grass, bits 
of board, or any rubbish which may be found in the fields or 
along the fences. ; 

During an outbreak, the advancing insects may be checked by 
plowing furrows, rolling, or by poisoning a portion of the crop at- 
tacked. Prompt action is always necessary to secure the best 
results. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The recent outbreak of the army worm has caused much alarm 
among farmers throughout the state, and also much apprehension 
as to the probability of another serious invasion this season. 
Judging from our correspondence, there is a general desire among 
farmers, especially among those who have suffered from the 
depredations of the caterpillars, to know*something of the life- 
history and habits of the insect. Many are also inquiring if it is 
advisable to make further effort to prevent the increase of the 
worms during the remainder of the summer. 

With this in mind, the following brief article has been written 
in which the life-history of the insect is given, together with a 
statement of such facts relating to the invasion as are judged to 
be of especial interest at this time. The short time necessarily 
allowed in the preparation of this article precludes anything 
more than a brief review of the subject. 


* Published in part as Bulletin No. 104. 
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Tur EXPERIENCE OF THIS SPASON. 


Extent of the outbreak in the state.*— During the past three 
weeks, letters and telegrams have been received at the Station 
from various sections of the state giving accounts of the ravages 
of the army worm and asking advice as to the best known 
methods of checking the onward march of this destructive pest. 
Circular letters and telegrams were sent in reply giving instruc- 
tions and suggestions. Up to date, letters have been received 
from twenty-eight counties representing the more important 
agricultural sections of the state. 

Although the attack has been widespread, the damage done 
seems to have been most keenly felt in those sections of the state 
which are devoted largely to dairying and stock raising. In these 
sections oats, corn, rye, wheat and timothy are extensively grown 
while thousands of acres are reserved for pasture. Unfortunately 
the army worm feeds chiefly upon the crops above mentioned and 
has been especially destructive this year to both corn and oats. 
Add to this the fact that, owing to the comparatively dry weather 
during the past two years, the hay crop this season is unusually 
- light, and it will be readily understood that this invasion of cater- 
pillars has been an especially serious matter to many farmers. 

The invasion an unusual one.—This invasion of the army worm 
is one of the worst in the history of the state. Old residents 
say they have never before experienced such destruction to their 
crops by caterpillars of this kind. The amount of damage done 
would be difficult to estimate. Farmers in various sections of 
the state report that the oat and corn crops were practically 
ruined. In many cases the oats were cut and hauled to the barn 
with the worms still clinging to them. This soon produced such 
an unwholesome condition in the stacks that removal of the grain 
to open air was made necessary. Where the caterpillars attacked 
corn, the crop was usually ruined very quickly unless vigorous 
efforts were at once made to check the advancing insects. 


*Plate XLIX indicates the extent of the outbreak in this state. The dots indicate the coun- 
ties from which the outbreak was reported. Four of these counties, which were not in our list, 
we found in a list by Dr. Lintner, published in the Oountry Gentleman. 
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In other States, including Pennsylvania, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, and Michigan a similar invasion is reported. We 
have sent letters to the entomologists of the various stations to 
ascertain the extent of the outbreak. 


ActTIon THAT Is ApviIsED Now. 


Treatment of previously infested fields —As we shall see later on, 
the caterpillars are now passing through the pupa stage. They 
have previously sought shelter under stones, bunches of dried 
grass, under pieces of board, bits of wood, along the fences under 
various kinds of rubbish, or have burrowed into the ground toa 
depth of an inch or two. In each case they have made for them- 
selves snug cells of earth, or bits of rubbish and earth combined, 
as the case may be. In these retreats the wonderful transforma- 
tion from an active caterpillar to an apparently lifeless creature 
takes place. 

Itis evident that, by destroying these pup, the moths will not 
be allowed to develop. ‘This also means the destruction of many 
eggs. When practicable, therefore, it is desirable to burn over 
grass land and stubble where the caterpillars have been. When 
it is not practical to burn the fields over, and where the surface 
of the ground is moderately even, a heavy rolier may be used to 
advantage. In addition to this, it is well to clear up all rubbish 
in the infested fields; also along the fences and in the fence cor- 
ners bordering such fields. F'rom our observations in the field, it 
seems evident that, when about to pupate, the caterpillars not 
only retreat under stones and rubbish, but that many of them find 
refuge under the matted grass in the fence corners and around 
the borders of the fields. In districts where infested fields ad- 
joined the roads and especially where the caterpillars were known 
to have crossed the road, a careful examination should be made 
along the fence and under stones, rubbish, etc., along the road- 
side. If any pupze are found, the infested section should be 
burned over if it is practicable to do so. Many of the pupe can 
be gathered by hand and killed by dipping in kerosene oil or by 
erushing. Where furrows were plowed to check the insects, and 
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especially if the holes were omitted, the dead grass and rubbish 
along their borders should be carefully examined. 

Crops attacked.—Although the army worm feeds on a variety 
of plants, the grasses and grains are its favorite diet. In most 
cases, corn and oats seem to have suffered most severely. We 
have observed the caterpillar this season feeding on timothy, 
corn, oats, rye, barley, wheat, and the report has come to us that 
in one section of the state, the bean crop was seriously attacked. 

Crops to take the place of corn and oats destroyed by the army 
worm.—With many farmers the ravages of the army worm have 
doubtless caused a serious shortage of fodder crops for fall and 
winter feeding. There appears to be no way of entirely making 
good this deficiency from crops which may be produced this 
season. , ; 

In those cases where corn was intended to be used as a fall 
soiling crop, barley and peas may be grown as a partial substi- 
tute. The mixture may be sown as late as August 10, at the 
rate of two bushels each of barley and peas. The crop is not 
injured by the frost and will furnish green fodder during October, 

If more is grown than can be fed green, the excess may be 
preserved in the silo with fair success, although the silage will 
be inferior in quality to corn silage. 

Where crops are destroyed by the army worm as early as the 
first week in July, Hungarian grass, if sown at once, will produce 
an abundant crop, which may either be fed green or cured for hay. 


LIFE-HISTORY. 


Name and classification— The popular name “army worm ” 
comes from the abnormal habit of the caterpillars, or “ worms,” 
as they are incorrectly called, of moving in great armies in search 
of food. The scientific name of this species is probably Lewcania 
unipuncta, although it has been suggested that this may be the 
species known as Leucania albilinea or, popularly, the wheat-head 
army worm as, when attacking wheat, barley, or rye, many of 
the heads are found cut off by the caterpillars. These army 
worms belong to a large family of insects known as the Noctuidae, 
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which includes the night flying moths. It is also interesting to 
note that this insect is closely related to some of our most de- 
structive cutworms. 

Some habits of the army worm, Leucania unipuncta.—AI|though 
unsuspected by most of us, the army worm is present in some of 
our fields every year. The grass land is its natural home. The 
caterpillars are usually found in those places where the grass 
grows most luxuriantly. Here they may remain season after 
season, one brood following another, feeding unnoticed almost 
before our eyes. It is not until meteorological conditions are 
favorable for them, however, that the abnormal increase occurs. 
It is only at such times that the unusual habit of moving in vast 
armies is developed. As a rule also, it is said, the caterpillars 
are usually nearly half grown before the march in search of food 
begins. They seem to be especially ravenous at this time and the 
rapidity with which a field of grain may be ruined is truly sur- 
prising. An acre or more of corn may be destroyed in a single 
night. The caterpillars usually feed more rapidly at night than 
during the day, although they are very active on cloudy days or 
during the cool of a bright day. 

Life-history and descriptions— The life-history of the army 
worm, Leucania unipuncta, together with descriptions of the dif- 
ferent changes which take place during the life cycle, may be 
briefly stated as follows: The mature insects are dull brown 
moths having a white spot in the center of each anterior wing. 
When the wings are spread a single female moth will measure 
over an inch and a half from tip to tip. The body is about three- 
fourths of an inch long. 

The eggs are very small, globular in form and nearly white in 
color. They are usually laid in the leaf sheaths of grasses and 
grains, the terminal sheath being most frequently selected. Ac- 
cording to Dr. Riley* the early brood of moths oviposit freely 
“in the cut straw of old stacks, in hay ricks and even in old fod- 
der stocks of corn stalks.” He also adds that “ old bits of corn 
stalk upon the surface of the ground in pastures have been re- 


> 


*U.S. Dept. Agr. Rep. 1881-2, pp. 90-91. 
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peatedly found . . . with hundreds of eggs thrust under 
the outer sheaths or epidermis, while the last year’s stalks of 
grass in the fields around Washington have been found to contain 
these eggs in similar position.” Dr. Riley also states that, lacking 
both stubble and fodder stalks, the moths will deposit their eggs 
in fields of winter grain. In this connection it may be stated 
that, in several cases with which we are familiar, the caterpillars 
evidently came from fields of winter rye to attack other crops, 
leaving the fields very soon after the rye was cut. Dr. Riley 
found that a single female moth is capable of depositing from 
five hundred to over seven hundred eggs. This wonderful pro- 
lificacy explains in part at least why, under certain meteorolo- 
gical conditions which favor the development of the eggs, the 
caterpillars appear in such vast numbers. In seasons when the 
army worms are not unusually abundant it is probable that only 
a small percentage of the eggs hatch. 

The young caterpillars come forth in about ten days from the 
time the eggs are laid. In case the eggs were placed on fresh 
grass or grain, the young larve feed for a time in the sheath 
where the eggs were placed, but finally include the whole blade 
in the bill of fare. They are full grown in about four weeks. At 
this time a single larva measures about an inch and a half in 
length and a quarter of an inch in diameter. They may be briefly 
described as being smooth, naked caterpillars, moderately dark 
in color, with longitudinal stripes running the full length of the 
body. A broad, dark stripe is especially prominent along each 
side. Plate XLVIII, fig. 1, is from a photograph of some of 
these caterpillars. They are represented as somewhat reduced 
in size. 

The third stage in the insects’ life begins when the caterpillars 
go into the ground or under stones or rubbish to make the won- 
derful change from an active caterpillar to an apparently life- 
less creature. This stage is called the pupa stage, or, in case 
of butterflies and moths, is more familiarly known as the chrys- 
alis stage. A single chrysalis measures about three-fourths of 
an inch in length. They are at first light brown in color, but 
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THE ARMY-WORM, Lencania unipuncta. FIGURE 1, LARV®; FIGURE 2, PUPA; 
FIGURES 3 AND 4, MOTHS; FIGURE 5, DEFORMED OR NOT 
FULLY-DEVELOPED MOTHS. 
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soon change to a deep chestnut brown. Fig. 2 is from a pho- 
tograph of several of these chrysalides. The moths come forth 
in about two weeks. Fig. 3 is from a photograph of two of the 
moths with their wings spread, and fig. 4 of two of the moths 
with their wings in the position which they assume when at rest. 
Fig. 5 is from a photograph of some deformed moths. They 
apparently lacked strength to develop properly and soon died. 
There are probably two or three broods every year in the more 
northern states.* It is usually only the first brood of the season, 
however, which occurs in such unusual numbers. 

Hibernation.—The caterpillars of the last brood of the season 
are but half grown when winter overtakes them. For protection 
they hide away under any convenient shelter, where they become 
very sluggish, in which condition they remain until spring. The 
moths from this brood of caterpillars come forth quite early in 
the season. As above noted, it is this generation of moths which, 
under favorable circumstances, produces the vast armies of cater- 
pillars such as we have witnessed this summer. 


NATURAL ENEMIES. 


Fortunately nature takes a hand in checking the onward march 
of such armies as these. Judging from our observations in the 
field, and from specimens sent us, the present generation of 
army worms is being seriously crippled by several species of 
parasites and predaceous insects. We have also found many of 
the caterpillars attacked by a fatal bacterial disease which seems 
to resemble the bacterial disease of cabbage worms. In one or 
two instances it was estimated that twenty-five per cent. were 
attacked by this disease. Of the parasites referred to, one of the 
most prominent is a species of Tachina fly. This active little 
insect resembles a house fly in general appearance. The Tachina 
fly lays its eggs on the backs of the ill-fated caterpillars just back 
of the head. Many caterpillars were found with three or four of 
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these small white eggs attached. Few, if any, such caterpil- 
lars reach maturity, as the eggs soon hatch into minute white 
maggots, which burrow through the skin to feed on the fleshy 
tissues beneath. The maggots grow rapidly, and soon the un- 
fortunate caterpillars succumb, although not until the maggots 
have had sufficient food to meet their wants. Among the most 
prominent predaceous insects which were found attacking the 
army worms were the fierce larvee of some of our common ground 
beetles. Some of these larvee grow to nearly the size of the cut- 
worms themselves. They are very active and fight fiercely for 
the mastery over their prey, which they grasp in their strong 
jaws and endeavor to hold firmly while sucking the victim’s 
juices. Several species of birds also feed upon the army worm. 


MertrHops RECOMMENDED FOR CHECKING THE ARMY WORM. 


The methods which are usually recommended for checking the 
army worm are mainly these: Plowing deep furrows around in- 
fested fields or around an infested section of a field; also where 
possible in front of the army of advancing insects. It is better 
to make the sides of the furrows as near perpendicular as possi- 
ble, and, where the soil will permit, to slant them back, especi- 
ally the side opposite the infested section. Holes should be dug 
in the furrows at intervals of from ten to fifteen feet. The cater- 
pillars which fall into the furrows, not being able to get out, 
will crawl along the sides, finally falling into the holes, where 
they may be easily killed by crushing or by the application of 
kerosene oil. The caterpillars in the furrows may also be killed 
by scattering straw over them and burning it, or they may be 
crushed by a log drawn back and forth through the furrow. 
late Lis from a photograph of a field of corn in which the 
advancing army of caterpillars was successfully checked by fur- 
rows plowed between the rows of corn. In this case the soil was 
light and stony and it would have been a difficult matter to make 
the sides remain perpendicular. The soil being very loose, how- 
ever, gave way with the weight of the caterpillars as they at- 
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tempted to climb up the sides, and hence prevented their reach- 
ing the top. In this case the furrows were made promptly and 
hence nearly the entire crop was saved. The caterpillars were 
first seen in the field of rye shown on the left. 

In pasture fields where the surface of the ground is compara- 
tively even and the soil is firm, the caterpillars can be crushed by 
a heavy roller. Spraying of the infested crops with a strong 
mixture of Paris green and water may also be resorted to. It is 
usually unnecessary to spray more than a strip about a rod wide 
in advance of the caterpillars. Where possible the poisoned por- 
tion of the crop should be burned to prevent possible danger of 
injury to stock. Plate LI is from a photograph taken in an in- 
fested field of corn, showing the work of the poison in protecting 
the crop. <A heavy roller was also used in this field, but the soil 
was too light for the best results by this method. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES. 


Since the above paper was written, we have received replies to 
a list of questions which we sent to numerous correspondents in 
the state. These replies indicate that in a large majority of cases 
the worms were most abundant in sections where grass lands 
are extensive; also that the worms were usually first observed 
in fields of winter rye, and that rye, oats and corn were the 
crops most seriously injured. 

We also sent circular letters to the Entomologists of the vari- 
ous stations, including a short list of questions. These ques- 
tions were asked for the purpose of ascertaining the extent of 
the outbreak and also to bring out any points which might be of 
value in the future. The questions were as follows: 

(1) Is the army worm, Leucania unipuncta, known to occur in 
your state; if so, did it appear in injurious numbers during the 
past season? What crops were attacked? 

(2) How many broods in your state? Was most of the injury 
done by the first brood? 
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(3) Were the worms checked by parasites, predaceous insects, 
disease and other natural agencies? 

(4) If convenient will you kindly give the dates of previous 
outbreaks, if any? 

Answers were received from forty-two states, and may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 

From New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
Connecticut, New Jersey, Delaware, North Carolina, New York, 
Pennsyly. nia, West Virginia, Ohio, Tennessee, Michigan, Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska and New Mexico reports were 
received showing that the army worm, L. unipuncta, was pres- 
ent in injurious numbers last year, and that, in most cases, oats, 
rye and corn were severely attacked. Reports from Maine, Vir- 
ginia, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas, Colorado and Arizona state that this species is known 
to occur in these states, but was not present in noticeably in- 
jurious numbers last year. From Louisiana, Oklahoma, Wyo- 
ming, Montana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon, Nevada and Cali- 
fornia we received the report that this species of army worm 
was not known to occur within their borders. We did not hear 
from the remaining states. 

As to the number of broods, Dr. Harvey, of the Maine State 
College says: “ We generally take a few of the moths at sugar 
in June and more abundantly in September. This would indi- 
cate hibernating larve or two broods.” Dr. Smith, of the New 
Jersey Agricultural College, says that “there seem to be four 
in the southern portion of the state, and probably three broods in 
the northern sections.” In nearly every other instance the re- 
plies state that at least two broods are known to occur. Dr. 
Otto Lugger, of the University of Minnesota, says he now thinks 
that but one brood occurs in Minnesota. In nearly every instance 
the bulk of the injury was done by the first brood, and with 
but few exceptions the reports state that the worms were checked 
chiefly by a Tachina fly parasite. 
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As to the last question, in most cases the answers were not 
sufficiently definite to enable us to give dates of other outbreaks. 

In conclusion it may be said that the outbreak of the army 
worm in 1896 was one of the most serious and extended which 
was ever known in this country. Probably the most serious in- 
jury was done in the eastern and central states. 
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Ritry and Howarp. Insect Life, vol. VI, p. 41. Note 
from correspondent Dr. G. A. Hawkins, Toano, James 
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A. Cockrell stating that Aug. 9, Leucania untpuncta was 
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Ritey and Howarp. Insect Life, vol. VI, p. 348. Notice 
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Agr., Div. Ent. 

Ritey and Howarp. Ibid, p. 374. Reports from corre- 
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Howarp and Mar.arr. (?) Insect Life, vol. VII, p. 279. 
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CocKERELL, T. D. A. Insect Life, vol. VII, p. 207. Brief 
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Lintner, J. A. Country Gentleman, LXI, p. 552. ‘“ The 
Army Worm.” Brief statement of extent of outbreak 
in New York State; preventive and remedial measures. 

Lintner, J. A. Jbid, p. 574. Further notes on the rav- 
ages of the army worm in New York State, together 
with remedial measures. 

Lintner, J. A. Ibid, p. 606. “More about'the army 
worm.” Letter from E. J. Preston, Orchard House, 
Amenia, Dutchess Co., N. Y., giving experience with 
ditching as preventive measure for army worms; also 
other preventive and remedial measures. 


/ OL 
Lowez, V. H. Bul. 75, New York Agrl. Exp. Station. 


Brief generai account; preventive and remedial meas- 
ures. Illustrated. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


Cabbage Looper: 
Fig. 1. Photomicrograph of the egg. Magnified ap- 
proximately 20 diameters. 

Fig. 2. Female moth. Natural size. 

Fig. 3. Male moth. Natural size. 

Fig. 4. One of the worms feeding on a cabbage 
leaf. Natural size. 

Fig. 5. Three of the worms, showing dorsal, ven- 
tral and side views. Twice natural size. 


View of field on Upper Chester meadows, showing 
how the poisoned bran bait was applied after the 
cutworms became scattered throughout the field. 
Next to the woodland the onions are eaten out by 
the cutworms until the ground is as clean as if 
recently plowed. 


View in same section as Plate II, showing how 
the onions are cut out by cutworms along the 
ditches. The onions to be seen in the field were 
saved by the use of the poisoned bran bait. 

Birds-eye-view, showing how the fields are divided. 
into various sizes by ditches. 

A perfect onion field on “ Black Soil,’ with uncul- 
tivated swamp on right back-ground. 


View of the fields on the so-called “Gray Soils.” 
In the ten or twelve fields shown here a few 
onions are left in the foreground, and also in the 
field where the two distant figures are standing. 
All the fields had been sown to onions. 

The remains of an onion field on the “ Semi-gray 
Soils.” A few onions are to be seen at the far- 
ther end of the field. | 
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Plate LIX. View showing the grass and weeds on fields after 
the onions have been gathered. 


Plate LX. Onion Cutworms: 

Fig. 1. Moth or miller of the “ Dark-sided Cut- 
worm,’ COarneades messoria — natural 
size. 

Figs. 2 and 3. Dorsal and side views of full grown 
worms. ‘Twice natural size. The dark 
band on side of body is not distinct, as 
the figures were photographed from al- 

coholic material. 

Fig. 4. Female and male, one not expanded, of 
Carneades illata? Natural size. 

Plates LITT and LIV. Views of the Upper Chester meadows, 
taken May 27, 1896. 
The remaining plates are views from Florida and 
Big Island meadows, taken June 12, 1896. 
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PART IU. 


Fr. A. SIRRINE. 


I MISCELLANEOUS NOTES OF THE SEASON. 
SUMMARY. 


(1) The results indicate that cucumber vines can not be pro- 
tected from the attacks of the striped cucumber-beetle by using 
poisoned Bordeaux mixture or even poisoned resin-lime mixture. 

(2) The Colorado potato-beetle will not feed on potato vines 
that have been thoroughly sprayed with Bordeaux mixture. 
Probably potato vines which have been thoroughly sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture are free from the attacks of the flea-beetle 
because the mixture is just as distasteful to them as to the Colo- 
rado potato-beetle. 

(3) The indications are that the squash borer can be controlled 
entirely by cultural methods. The methods recommended are 
as follows: Harrow in the fall, but do not plow, the fields on 
which the squashes have been raised. When ready to use the 
ground in the spring plow at a uniform depth of six or eight 
inches, turning the soil as completely as possible. Do not re- 
plow until the following fall. As far as possible throughout the 
summer give shallow cultivation to the old squash field. 

(4) In sections where the onion thrips is destructive to onions 
it is recommended that a few rows of set-onions be planted on 
the margins of the fields, and that these be sprayed every week 
or ten days with kerosene emulsion, whether the work of the 
thrips is to be seen or not. . 

(5) Where the red spider has occurred on raspberries in in- 
jurious numbers, it is recommended that the leaves be raked 
and burned in the fall, and, as an extra precaution, that the 
canes be sprayed about April 20 with a solution of whale oil 
gaan or with kerosene emulsion. 
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Trst of SPRAYING MIXTURES FOR THH STRIPED CUCUMBER-BEETLA. 


June 12. 


June 13. 


June 14. 
June 16. 


June 17. 
June 18. 


June 20. 
June 20. 


June 22. 


Several rows of cucumber vines, which had only one 
leaf besides the seed leaves, were sprayed with poi- 
soned Bordeaux mixture. A number of rows which 
were nearly ready to run were also sprayed with the 
same mixture. Only the tops of the leaves were 
reached, hence the work was poorly done. 

No dead beetles to be found; no apparent injury to the 
plants. 

Heavy rains. Bordeaux mixture all washed off. 

Resprayed the above vines, spraying once from each side 
and once on top of the row, with same mixture as 
used on the 12th inst. 

Heavy rain. 

No dead beetles to be found, but apparently the live 
beetles are not as numerous around the sprayed as 
they are around the unsprayed vines. 

Still no dead beetles to be found around sprayed vines. 

Sprayed with a poisoned resin-lime mixture a number 
of vines, both small and large, whicb had not been 
previously sprayed. 

No dead beetles to be found around the vines sprayed 
June 20, but they avoid these about the same as they 
did those that were treated with Bordeaux mixture 
Although the beetles appeared to avoid the leaves to 
which the above mixtures were applied, they were 
not prevented from working in the loose earth at the 
base of the plants. Hence these tests indicate that 
the above mixtures will not kill cucumber-beetles or 
even prevent them from depositing their eggs on the 
vines. 


TEST OF SPRAYING MIXTURES FOR COLORADO POTATO-BEETLE. 


July 2: Sprayed some rank growing potato vines with Bordeaux 


mixture. Placed the vines in cage and put about fifty 
young Colorado potato-beetles on the vines. 


39 
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July 6. These beetles all starved to death. None of the vines 
were eaten. In fact, the beetles would not stay on the 
vines. 

July 7. Repeated the above experiment with fresh vines and a 

; new supply of beetles. 

July 12. Beetles all dead. Plants not eaten. Beetles left the 
plants and starved to death. 

This test was repeated the third time with the same 
results. 

These tests indicate that the virtue of Bordeaux mixture as an 
insecticide lies principally in the fact that it is obnoxious to some 
insects and not necessarily poisonous to them. The tests on cu- 
cumber vines indicate the same thing. Also the tests of Bor- 
deaux mixture against the potato flea-beetle indicate the same. 
No one who has tested this remedy has ever reported seeing one 
of the potato flea-beetles dead. 

The tests of Bordeaux mixture on cabbage against the cabbage 
worms also indicate that this mixture is obnoxious to them and 


not necessarily poisonous. 


Trst of CULTURAL MEASURES FOR THE SQUASH BORER. 


A description of this pest (Melittia ceto Westw.), its habits 
and life history, together with remedies, were given by Mr. Lowe 
in Bulletin No. 75 and in the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 

During the past two years a few facts in regard to the use 
of cultural measures against the squash-borer have been ob- 
tained. 

During November, 1894, a number of cocoons (winter stage) 
of the squash-borer were gathered. Thirty-six of the cocoons 
were placed in the bottom of a six-inch pot. The pot was then 
filled with dirt and buried so that the top was level with the sur- 
face of the ground. Twenty-four cocoons were placed on top 
of a pot which had been previously filled with dirt and plunged 
full depth into the ground. Both pots were fitted with lantern 
globes the tops of which were closed with cheese cloth. They 
were placed in the open field. From the cocoons placed on the 
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surface of the ground the moths or millers commenced to issue 
July 22, 1895. Hight of these cocoons gave out good, active 
moths; sixteen never issued. Of those buried six inches deep 
thirty moths issued from the cocoons; six did not issue. Not 
one of these thirty moths succeeded in reaching the surface of 
the ground. 

The above tests were repeated again in November, 1895, with 
slight variations, as follows: 

Poti. Twenty-four cocoons buried four inches deep in sand. 

Pot 2. Twenty-four cocoons buried four inches deep in black 
dirt. 

Pot 3. Twenty-four cocoons buried six inches deep in sand. 

Pot 4. Twenty-four cocoons buried six inches deep in black 
dirt. 

Pot 5. Twenty-four cocoons buried eight inches deep in sand. 

Pot 6. Twenty-four cocoons buried eight inches deep in black 
dirt. 

All pots were covered with lantern globes and buried so that 
the tops were level with the surface of the ground. All were 
buried in the open field. 

On July 20, 1896, pot No. 8 was taken up and the contents 
emptied out. It was found that none of the moths had issued 
from the cocoons. The soil and cocoons were replaced without 
reference to depth. By October 10th seventeen moths of pot 3 
had issued and reached the surface in good condition. In pot 
No. 2 two moths had issued and reached the surface of the soil. 
It was found that the black dirt had shrunk away from the sides 
of pot No. 2. None of the moths in any of the other pots, 
whether in sand or black dirt, ever reached the surface of the 
ground, although numbers of them issued from the cocoons. 

These tests tend to prove that if old squash fields are plowed at 
a uniform depth of six inches in the spring or even in the fall, 
and not replowed when planted, the number of squash-borers 
will be greatly reduced. The squash-borer is widely distributed 
to all parts of the United States, but we rarely hear of it occur- 


ring in any injurious numbers except in gardening districts. 
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Usually in gardening sections the land is plowed in the fall, then 
replowed in the spring. This method furnishes the best possible 
protection to the winter form of the squash-borers, burying them 
deep enough so that freezing and thawing does not injure them, 
then turning them up to the warm sun in the spring. As a re- 
sult, they issue earlier than they would if left buried even four 
inches deep. Where they issue early they attack the squash vines 
before the latter commence to run. 


ONION THRIPS. 


This pest (Vhrips tabict Lindemann) was described and figured 
in Bulletin No. &3, also in the Thirteenth Annual Report of the 
New York Agricultural Experiment Station, as being destructive 
to cabbage plants on Long Island. 

During the past year it has done some damage to cabbage and 
cauliflower in seed beds, but it has been most destructive to the 
onion crop on Long Island. 

On July 15th, Mr. Geo. W. Hallock, of Orient, N. Y., wrote that 
some insect was ruining the onion crop. ‘The fields were in- 
spected on the following day. It was evident that some of the 
fields were entirely ruined by this pest. The thrips were scat- 
tered over the remaining fields to such an extent that in order 
to make any headway against them it would be necessary to 
spray all of the fields. As the majority of the onions were nearly 
mature, such a procedure was not warranted. It was found that 
the thrips had first attacked the set-onions. After the latter 
were mature, they had migrated to the seed-onions. 

The latter fact should be taken advantage of in fighting this 
pest. By planting a few rows of early set-onions around the 
margins of each field and keeping them thoroughly sprayed 
throughout the onion season this pest can be kept within bounds. 
The trap onions should be sprayed at least once each week with 
kerosene emulsion. The stock emulsion of kerosene diluted with 
nine parts of water will be strong enough to use on onions. This 
onion-thrips feeds on a great variety of plants and is constantly 
migrating into the onion fields from adjoining fields and weed 
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patches. If they were confined to onions and cabbages as food 
plants, it would not be necessary to spray so often, in fact, it 
would be cheaper to spray the whole field once or twice; but, as 
they are not, the method of using set-onions will prove to be the 
cheaper. 

This pest did not occur in destructive numbers on the Orange 
county onion fields. 


Rep SPIDER. 


Early in June, 1896, I received a letter from Mr. W. D. Barns, 
of Middle Hope, N. Y., stating that the young upper shoots of 
the raspberries were being destroyed by an aphis, or by a 
spider. Later in the season he sent us some of the infested 
leaves. The trouble proved to be the work of the grayish-green 
form of the “ Red Spider ” (Tetranychus telarius, var.). 

This pest has surely been on the increase on out-of-door plants 
for the past three or four years. Whether a series of compara- 
tively dry seasons has favored their increase or whether some 
other conditions foster them, is a question. 

Spraying with kerosene emulsion was recommended by some of 
the fruit-growers in the vicinity of Middle Hope. The emulsion 
would undoubtedly work well on some plants, but with this sub- 
stance it would be a hard matter to reach the spiders on the 
leaves of raspberries, for the simple reason that the spiders are 
too well protected by the rough, hairy surface of the raspberry 
leaves. The kerosene emulsion was undoubtedly the best rem- 
edy that could have been applied at the time the trouble was 
first discovered, June 10. 

From whathasbeen seen of the habits of this pest, it is believed 
that the majority of their winter eggs are deposited on the leaves 
instead of on the stems, as is the habit of the true “Red Spider.” 
Careful examination of raspberry canes from infested fields, 
kindly furnished in December, 1896, by Mr. C. G. Velie and Son, of 
Marlborough, N. Y., showed no trace of the eggs on the canes. 
They have been observed the latter part of April under oak and 
chestnut trees, swarming over the grass and ascending the trunks 
of the trees. 
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Hence, we would recommend the raking and burning of the 
leaves, in the infested raspberry fields, in the fall or early in 
April. As an extra precaution the canes should be sprayed 
about April 20 with a solution of whale-oil soap, or with kero- 
sene emulsion. 

Il. THE PEAR MIDGE. 
Diplosis pyriwora Riley. 

No evidence of the spread of the pear-midge to new localities in 
this section (Second Judicial Department) was obtained the past 
year. The midges were plentiful enough in some localities to 
prevent the setting of any fruit on the Lawrence pears, and the 
yield was small on the Bartletts. 

Results obtained from methods of treatment tested, make it 
necessary to repeat part of the results given in the report for 
1895. The tests have been carried on in three separate localities. 

During the spring of 1894 Mr. J. R. Cornell commenced the 
work at Newburgh, N. Y., as did also Mr. S. B. Heusted at Blau- 
velt, N. Y. | ; 


EXPERIMENTS AT NBWRBURGH. 


Mr. Cornell has two orchards, which consist principally of 
Lawrence pears. About April 10, 1894, Mr. Cornell sowed kainit 
- (a German potash salt, sold by the German Kali Company) in one 
of his orchards at the rate of 2,000 pounds per acre. He also 
cultivated this orchard. The older of the two orchards was not 
cultivated or treated with kainit. L 

At Newburgh, on April 19, 1895, traps made of cheese cloth 
were placed under Lawrence trees which were known to have 
been infested with the midge the previous year. One trap was 
placed in the orchard which had been cultivated and fertilized 
with kainit at the rate of 1,500 to 2,000 pounds per acre about 
April 10,1894. Another trap was placed under a tree around which 
kainit had been sown at a rate of over 2,000 pounds per acre a 
few days (April 15) before the trap was set. A third trap was 
set in the old uncultivated orchard where no kainit had been 
applied. 
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These traps covered about 4 square feet of surface. They were 
made by inserting two barrel hoops into the ground in such a way 
that the hoops met at the centre and formed an arch like the 
centre-arch of a croquet set. The cheese cloth was placed over 
these and fastened to the ground at the edges by covering with 
dirt. 

Some of the midges were noticed flying to the flower buds the 
dav (April 19) the traps were set. 

These traps were examined by Mr. Cornell on April 27. The 
midges were so numerous under each of the traps that no esti- 
inate of the difference, if any, could be made. 

When the infested fruit was examined, May 9, 1895, there 
was a slight difference in favor of the treated orchard in the 
’ amount of damage done by the midges. In fact, there was no 
fruit to speak of on the Lawrence trees in the old untreated or- 
chard, while in the young orchard, which had been treated with 
kainit, there was about one-fourth of a crop. 

During June, 1895, Mr. Cornell made a second application of 
kainit to the young orchard, using about the same amount as 
on the previous year. The main difference in the treatment this 
year was that the kainit was sown at the time the young pears 
were dropping to the ground. 

At Newburgh, April 18, 1896, five traps were set in Mr.. Cor- 
nell’s orchards. Two were placed in the young orchard which 
had received applications of kainit two years in succession; one 
was placed under the tree which was treated with kainit, April 
15, 1895, and two were placed in the old untreated orchard. 
Under one of the latter traps, the sod was spaded over to a uni- 
form depth of four inches before setting. Some of the midges 
were noticed issuing about noon on the same day the traps were 
set. The traps were examined on April 21. We found that 
where kainit had been applied, even where it had only been ap- 
plied once, there was only one midge under these traps to where 
there were five hundred under the traps over untreated ground. 
In the case where kainit was only applied one year the tree was 
somewhat isolated, so that too much dependence cannot be placed 
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on this. In the old orchard where the ground was spaded deep, 
to test the effect of burying the cocoons or resting stage of the 
midge, the difference in the number of midges under the traps 
was so slight no estimate could be made. 

These orchards were examined again June 4,1896. Only about 
one-tenth of the fruit on the young orchard was found to be in- 
jured by the midge maggot. But the same conditions were found 
in another young orchard which had been cultivated in 1895, but 
had received no dressing of kainit. In the old orchard, possibly 
one-tenth of the pears were not injured. 

In the young orchard which had received constant and clean 
cultivation, but where no kainit had been applied, there were a 
few large Lawrence trees. These all yielded a fair crop the past 
year. From one of the trees Mr. Cornell picked six barrels of 
fine pears. 


EXPERIMENTS AT BLAUVELT. 


As already stated a parallel test of remedies was conducted at 
Blauvelt, N. Y. During the spring of 1894 Mr. S. B. Heusted 
sowed muriate of potash at the rate of 1,500 pounds per acre 
around a Tyson pear tree that had been badly infested with pear 
midge. On April 19, 1895, a cheese cloth trap was placed under 
this tree. At the same time we thoroughly drenched with kero. 
sene emulsion the ground under some Bartlett trees that had 
been infested the previous year. A trap was placed over the 
drenched ground and another trap was placed under a Bartlett 
tree that had not been treated with any substance. All the or- 
chard had been cultivated the previous year and sown to rye. 
So few midges appeared under any of these traps that no con- 
clusions could be drawn. 


EXPERIMENTS AT QUEENS. 

On June 20, 1895, a test of salt was started at Queens, N. Y., 
en the orchard of Mr. N. Hallock. Both table-salt and cracked 
rock-salt were sown under infested trees at the rate of one bushel 
per square rod of surface. 
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April 15, 1896, four cheese cloth traps were set in Mr. Hallock’s 
orchard. Two were set where salt had been applied, June 20. 
1895; one was placed over ground that had not been treated in 
any way; and the fourth was placed over ground which was 
spaded at a uniform depth of four inches. 

These traps were examined on April 18, 1896, by Mr. Hallock. 
He found the midges were more numerous under traps on un- 
treated ground than under those on the treated ground. 

Personal examination of the traps at Queens, April 28, showed 
very slight difference in the number of live midges under traps 
or treated and untreated ground. Ali were females. 


Norss. 


As already stated the midges were found flying April 19, 1895, 
at Newburgh, N. Y., and again in 1896, at the same place they 
were noticed to be rising from the ground, collecting on the bod- 
ies of the trees and pairing April 18, 1896. 

Early in April, 1896, soil was taken from beneath trees which 
were infested the previous year, and taken into the laboratory. 
No midges issued from this soil until the 18th of April. They 
were found under the traps at Queens, N. Y., April 19, 1896. 
This indicates that forwardness of the trees and the difference 
in locality makes but little difference in the time of the issuing 
of the midges. It was a marked fact that Lawrence pears on 
Long Island were from a week to ten days later in starting and 
flowering than those at Newburgh, N. Y. Ever since the “ Midge” 
was first discovered in this country it has shown a decided pref. 
erence for the Lawrence pear. This preference has been sup- 
posed to be due principally to the difference in the flowering peri- 
ods of the different varieties. However, at Newburgh, N. Y., the 
past season the difference in the flowering periods of the Law- 
rence, Bartlett and Kieffer was so slight as to be indistinguish- 
able. The most marked character in the Lawrence was that the 
floral envelopes did not cover the stamens and stigmas, as in the 
other varieties, before it was time for them to open naturally. 
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This condition was most noticeable in the old uncultivated or- 
chard. Another noticeable fact was that in most cases in the 
cultivated orchards, it was the central flower of each spur that 
was most apt to be affected. 

During the spring of 1896 crude petroleum, crude carbolic 
acid and chloride of lime were tested to determine their value as 
repellants for the pear-midge. These substances were placed in 
phials, a dozen phials of each substance being used. Each sub- 
stance was placed in a separate tree, the phials being distrib- 
uted to different parts of the tree. These substances failed to 
give the desired results, but, possibly, the failure was due to the 
fact that the midges had commenced to issue a few days before 
the substances were placed in the trees. 

While working with the pear-midge at Meriden, Conn., in 1884 
and 1885, Dr. Riley bred a species of Platygaster from the midge- 
infested pears. These were apparently parasites of the midges. 
What was probably the same species of Platygaster was observed 
the past season, April 21, 1896, industriously depositing their eggs 
jn the unopened pear flowers, but we did not succeed in breeding 
them from infested pears collected the latter part of May. 


CONCLUSIONS. 


The tests made show that there is a decided gain in the use of 
kainit. The question to be solved is, How long will an orchard 
stand the application of a potash salt at the rate of from 1,500 to 
2,000 pounds per acre, especially an orchard on a tenacious clay 
soil? Another question is, Will not the plowing of the orchard 
in midsummer be just as discouraging to the midge as the appli- 
cation of the potash salt? The indications thus far are that 
thorough cultivation is far preferable to the application of salts. 
There is a certain amount of danger in using the potash salts, 
what their effect on the trees will be being an open question. 
In Mr. Cornell’s orchard where kainit was applied blight was 
very bad, but blight has been quite marked in most places in this 
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section the past two years —a thing which has been unknown 
heretofore. The application of common salt must be tested more 
thoroughly, as must also muriate of potash before any con- 
clusions can be drawn as to their use. 

Our observations indicate that the midges issue in this locality 
from April 15 to April 30. They pair as soon as they rise from 
the ground, deposit their eggs and perish within twenty-four 
hours. 


Ill. NOTES ON CABBAGE PLUSIA AND REMEDIES 
FOR THE SAME. 
Plusia Brassice. 
SuMMARY. 


The cabbage plusia, better known as the cabbage-looper, is the 
worst pest known on lettuce in forcing-houses. The most practi- 
- cal means of preventing its work on lettuce is to keep the venti- 
lators closed with mosquito netting. We succeeded in killing 
this pest on cabbage in the open field by the use of a poisoned 
resin-lime mixture, also with a poisoned Bordeaux mixture to 
which the resin mixture had been added. The resin-lime mix- 
ture not only. proved a success for making Paris green or London 
purple adhere to cabbage and related plants, but it was found 
that by its use the poison could be made to adhere to the under 
surface of the leaves where it was impossible for it to be washed 
off by rains. 

INTRODUCTION. 

This pest is better known in this section as the “ Cabbage 
Looper ” and the adult form as the “ Cabbage Moth ” or “ Miller.” 

The history, habits, food plants, etc., of this pest have been 
given in Bulletin No. 83 and in the Thirteenth Annual Report of 
the New York Agricultural Experiment Station. 

As the amount of damage done by this pest is increasing each 
year in this section we are warranted in calling attention to its 
work again. Furthermore, a certain amount of success has been 
obtained in the remedies tested, hence part of the facts already 
given will bear repeating. 


INJURIES AND REMEDIES IN THE GREENHOUSE. 


This “Cabbage Looper” is a marked greenhouse pest. The 
“moths” or “millers” lay their eggs on many of the plants 
before the latter are taken into the houses, but they usually prove 
more troublesome by getting into the houses through the venti- 
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Jators. They fly into the houses on cloudy days and late in the 
afternoon or early evening. ‘They are very destructive to chrys- 
anthemums, cutting off the flower buds, also to smilax, but they 
usually do the largest amount of damage in lettuce houses and 
especially to lettuce in cold frames. 

The most practical remedy thus far found for use in forcing- 
houses and cold-frames is the keeping of all ventilators closed 
with mosquito netting. In cases where the eggs and caterpillars 
are carried in on the plants when transplanted, the most practical 
means is hand-picking. A sharp lookout should be maintained 
for the castings on the leaves and for eaten leaves. When the 
latter are found a careful search will generally result in finding 
the caterpillar trying to mimic a leaf petiole. 


In tHE FIELD. 


It is when this pest occurs in destructive numbers in the field 
that it passes beyond all control by methods of cultivation and 
preventive measures. In the open field they are more destructive 
to cabbage and related plants, such as cauliflower, Brussels 
sprouts and rutabagas, which have a smooth leaf surface, than to 
any other crop. The caterpillars usually feed on the under sur- 
face of the leaves. They can travel quite rapidly, and if they 
find any foreign substance on the leaves, especially the upper 
leaves of the cabbage, they travel to other parts of the plant, and 
even to other plants. They are far more particular about what 
they eat than is the “ Imported Cabbage-worm.” 

The “ moths ” or “ millers ” are swift flyers. As already stated, 
they fly principally on cloudy days and early in the evening, 
hence can not be captured as easily as can the “ Imported Cab- 
bage-butterfly.”’ 

From their peculiar habits of feeding, it is impracticable to use 
Paris green in the dry form, the same as used on potatoes for 
the “ Colorado potato-beetle.” Beside, if rain follows the appli. 
cation of dry poison to cabbage and its related smooth-leaved 
plants, the time and material are practically thrown away. 
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During the past two years an effort has been made to find some 
substance that would aid in making poisons adhere to the leaves 
of cabbages and rutabagas. It is known that Bordeaux mixture 
does fairly well, provided it can be made to adhere uniformly 
to the surface of the leaves when applied. It is also known that 
soap suds forms a film on the leaves which adheres well until a 
rain occurs. 


RESIN-LIME MIXTURE. 


The best substance tried is a resin mixture which has been 
used on the Pacific coast, and to some extent in other parts of 
the country, against scale insects. This resin mixture is in real- 
ity a liquid resin soap. It is made by dissolving a definite quan- 
tity of resin in oil and water, and then saponifying it with potash. 

The formula as usually given is: 

Pulverized resin, 20 pounds. 

Fish oil, 3 pints. 

Caustic soda or potash, 5 pounds. 
Water, 100 gallons. 

A mixture as strong as this is not needed, and, as a large quan- 
tity of the mixture is rarely needed, the following formula is a 
more convenient one: 

Pulverized resin, 5 pounds. 

Fish oil, or any cheap animal oil, 1 pint. 
Concentrated lye, 1 pound. 

Water, 5 gallons. 


It takes about two hours to make this mixture. The oil and 
resin should be placed in a kettle and heated slowly until the 
resin is softened, then add one gallon of hot water, after which 
the solution of potash or concentrated lye should be carefully 
added. The mixture should be stirred while adding the lye. 
The concentrated lye should first be dissolved, according to direc- 
tions given on the can for making hard soap. After the lye has 
been added, add four more gallons of hot water and allow to boil 


until the mixture will mix with cold water, making a clear amber- 
colored liquid. 
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To prepare for use: To every gallon of this resin mixture, made 
according to the second formula, add four gallons milk of lime, 
sixteen gallons of water and four ounces of Paris green. To dis- 
tinguish this mixture from the resin mixture we will call it 
resin-lime mixture. 

The milk of lime is made by slaking a quantity of stone lime 
and adding enough water to make a thin whitewash. About 
one-half pound of stone lime will make four gallons of white- 
wash, depending on quality of stone lime used. When the lime 
is added to the resin mixture the latter flocculates, or forms a 
suspended form of hard soap in the water. The Paris green, or 
London purple, whichever is used, adheres to the flocculated 
mixture and does not settle to the bottom. If an excess of lime 
is added to the mixture it will settle and will also clog the 
nozzles of the spraying apparatus. It is always best to have a 
slight excess of the resin mixture, as it aids in forming a soapy 
film on the surface of the leaves, which holds the particles of 
lime and poison until the lime dries. 

This poisoned resin-lime mixture will stick to the under as 
well as to the upper surface of the leaves. Two or three heavy 
rains are often required to remove all of it, even on the upper, 
exposed portions of the leaves. The main disadvantage in using 
this mixture is that at times it gums up the valves, especially 
rubber ball valves, and the packing of the plunger of the spraying 
outfit so that they have to be renewed or cleaned frequently. 
Apparently this trouble is more likely to occur if the resin is not 
thoroughly saponified.. 

An excess of Paris green is recommended for two reasons. 
First, it is thought that the lime counteracts the action of the 
poison. Second, cabbage and related plants can not be drenched 
without wasting the material, and as only a slight film of the 
mixture adheres, it is necessary to have it carry all the Paris 
green it possibly will. 

If the first formula given is preferred, enough water should be 
added to make 400 gallons; then all that is necessary is to add 
lime and Paris green in the right proportions to the amount of 
resin mixture used. 
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The best time to apply the resin-lime mixture is when the 
plants have only five or six leaves; then, if necessary, follow with 
two more applications to the top leaves before the heads are 
one-half formed. This mixture should not be used on cabbage after 
the heads are two-thirds formed. 


EXPERIMENTS. 


The following tests of the poisoned resin-lime mixture have 
been made. The tests were made on two separate farms, one- 
half acre of cabbage being used on each farm. 

The first test was made on medium late cabbage, a mixture of 
Savoy, Red Dutch and Flat Dutch, part of which had commenced 
to head. 

August 26—1. Sprayed six rows with the poisoned resin-lime 

mixture. 
2. Sprayed six rows with Bordeaux mixture. 
3. Sprayed six rows with poisoned Bordeaux mix- 
ture. 
4. Sprayed two rows with poisoned resin mixture. 
. Sprayed two rows with a poisoned Bordeaux 
mixture plus resin mixture. 


Norre—The Bordeaux mixture used alone adhered only in the 
folds of the Savoy cabbage. Where the resin mixture was com- 
bined with the Bordeaux mixture it adhered as well as the resin- 
lime mixture. 


September 4. Resprayed the above field, applying the same sub- 
stances and in the same manner. 


Norp.—The cabbage on Nos. 1 and 5, have nearly perfect foli- 
age. Only a few cabbage loopers to be found and practically 
none of the imported cabbage-worms. No distinguishable differ- 
ence between cabbage on No. 2 and on check. All badly eaten 
_and both kinds of caterpillars numerous. Condition of test No. 
3 little if any better than No. 2. 


On August 31 the owner of the above field treated an adjoining 
field with salt. When examined September 4 not a dead worm 
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could be found on the whole field, nor did this salted cabbage 
ever look any better than did the check to our tests. 

The second test was made on very late cabbage, the majority 

of which had only five or six leaves thrown out. 

August 29—1. Sprayed two rows each of Savoy and Flat Dutch 
cabbage with the poisoned resin-lime mix- 
ture. 

2. Sprayed two rows each of Savoyand Fiat Dutch 
cabbage with Bordeaux mixture. 

3. Sprayed five rows each of Savoy and Flat 
Dutch cabbage with a combined mixture of 
resin and poisoned Bordeaux mixtures. 


Notr.—Examined tests on August 31. Where No. 2 was used 
alone found no dead worms of either cabbage-moth or of the 
imported cabbage-butterfly. Very few live worms were found 
on either variety of cabbage where Nos. 1 and 3 were used. Ex- 
amined again September 4, after a heavy rain. To all appear. 
ances there is very little difference between the adhering: quali- 
ties of Bordeaux mixture and the resin-lime mixture. 


There were about five acres of cabbage in the field used. On 
September 1 the owner of the field treated all but the one-half 
acre on which we were testing mixtures with Paris green mixed 
with flour. When examined September 4th no dead cabbage 
loopers could be found where he had applied the dry powder. 
He had, however, succeeded in killing a large number of the 
imported cabbage-worms. On September 17 the field which 
was sprayed August 29 was resprayed, the same substances 
being applied to the same number of rows of each variety of 
cabbage. When this second spraying was given no attempt was 
made to spray the lower outside leaves, as they. were still pro- 
tected by the first spraying, at least where the resin mixtures 
were used. 

September 29. Although after two rains there is little differ- 
ence to be seen between the amount of Bordeaux mixture (No. 2} 
and resin-lime mixture still adhering to the leaves, there is a 


marked difference to be seen in the leaves themselves. The leaves 
40 
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of the plants where the poisoned resin-lime mixture was used 
were nearly perfect, while where the Bordeaux mixture was used . 
the leaf surface had been about one-half eaten away. Where 
the poisoned resin and Bordeaux mixture combined was applied 
the leaves were as perfect as where the poisoned resin-lime mix- 
ture was used. This indicates one of two conditions: First, 
there must be enough of the resin-lime mixture adhering to the 
under surface of the leaves and not visible to kill the worms, or 
there is an invisible film on the upper surface holding poison 
enough to do the work. 

A final comparison of the tests was made October 19. Where 
the poisoned resin-lime mixture and poisoned Bordeaux mixture 
plus resin mixture were used, the cabbage has formed heads that 
are worth saving. 

The difference between the sprayed portion of the field and the 
portion that was treated with dry Paris green and flour was not 
marked until after the second spraying, September 17. This 
would indicate that the second spraying was made at the proper 
time to kill the last brood of the imported cabbage-worms. | 

At this time (October 19) the difference noted September 29 
is still noticeable. The leayes of the cabbage sprayed with the 
poisoned resin-lime mixture are nearly perfect, while those of the 
cabbage sprayed with Bordeaux mixture are about one-half de- 
voured. The difference was so marked that it could be seen the 
whole length of the field. 

It was estimated that one man could prepare the poisoned 
resin-lime mixture and spray about two acres a day with a knap- 
sack sprayer. Hence the principal expense would be the time 
and Paris green. The results showed that, to- be complete, at 
least two applications of the poisoned resin-lime mixture must 
be made to control the cabbage-looper. The first application 
should be made while the plants are small; best while the outer 
leaves are in such position that both sides can be reached by 
the spray. A second spraying should be given about the time the 
heads begin to form. Where all the damage is being done by the 
imported cabbage-worm alone, one spraying with this mix- 
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ture during the fall will answer. Possibly the use of the dry 
Paris green and flour would answer fairly well provided it could 
be applied at the right time. With the poisoned resin mixture 
it is not necessary to wait and watch for the right time. This 
can be applied as soon as the plants are large enough and be 
there ready for the first “ worm ” that tries to make a meal of the 
plant. The poisoned Bordeaux mixture can be used with the 
resin mixture in place of using lime. 

Miscellaneous tests.—During june, 1895, we sprayed a number 
of elm trees in nursery row with the poisoned resin-lime mix- 
ture. Both sides of the leaves were thoroughly wetted with the 
mixture. This test was made against the “ Elm Leaf Beetle.” 
No other spraying was given throughout the season, but the foli. 
age remained nearly perfect while that on adjoining unsprayed 
trees was ruined by August 1. 

On September 13, 1895, a small patch of rutabagas which were 
being devoured by the imported cabbage-worm was sprayed with 
the poisoned resin-lime mixture. The patch was examined Sep- 
tember 6 and no live worms could be found. No evidence of their 
getting a foothold in this patch was seen again during the fall. 


7 


Ill. NOTES ON REMEDIES FOR CUTWORMS. 
SUMMARY. 


The most destructive pests of the onion crop are cutworma. 
The “ Dark-sided Cutworm ” has caused the most damage to the 
onion crops of Orange county during the past two years. This 
game species of cutworm destroyed a large percentage of the 
onion crops in 1885 and 1886. It is estimated that at least 46 
per cent. of the crop was ruined the past year. It was found 
that dry bran or middlings mixed with Paris green at the rate 
of one pound of Paris green to fifty of bran, or thirty of mid- 
dlings, was the cheapest and most practical thorough means of 
killing the cutworms. 

INTRODUCTION. 


The principal cutworm which injures onions is one species of 
what are known as the “ Climbing Cutworms.” This particular 
cutworm has been given the common name of * Dark-sided Cut- 
worm” (Carneades messoria) and by some of the old writers 
was called “Climbing Rustic ” and “ Reaping Rustic.” It was 
first known as a climbing cutworm. in peach orchards. 

The dark-sided cutworm made itself felt in the onion dis- 
tricts of Orange county in 1885 and 1886. It was known prior 
to this date in many places 4s a “general garden and orchard 
cutworm.” In most parts of the United States and Canada it 
is known principally as a grass feeder. In the spring the blue 
grass on the margins of the ditches and driveways of the onion 
fields is often eaten off by the young cutworms as close as though 
cropped by sheep. Early in June, 1895, they were found cutting 
off potato tops. This habit is very marked, even on onions, until 
the worms are nearly two-thirds grown. After this period they 
cut the plants off at the surface of the ground. This cutworm 
may have been known to have a special preference for an onion 
diet previous to 1885, but no reference to such a tendency has 
been found until the above date. At this time it was so destruc- 
tive that the Department of Agriculture at Washington sent two 
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experts to investigate the trouble and see what could be done. 
As usual in such cases the damage was not reported to them until 
about time for the cutworms to stop feeding, hence practically 


nothing was accomplished. 


OUTBREAK OF CUTWORMS IN 1895. 


Nothing further was heard of this pest on onions until June, 
1895. At which time Mr. M. H. Vernon, of Florida, Orange 
county, wrote to the Station asking for help to combat them. 
The writer was sent to investigate the trouble. He found that in 
most cases the worms had done all the damage they could do, 
or else the growers had them under partial control by ditching 
and by picking. No further attempt at controlling them was 
made until the spring of 1896. Arrangements were made for Mr. 
M. H. Vernon to notify us as soon as the cutworms commenced 
their depredations. The onion fields were visited April 24, 1896, 
but no cutwornms could be found. On May 11 word was received 
from Mr. Vernon that they were at work. The fields were 
reached May 12 and preparations made to carry on a series of 
tests of the different remedies that had been suggested and tried 
on other crops in various sections of the country. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES. 


The object of these tests was to determine: First, which would 
be the most practical means of preventing the migration of the 
cutworms from the margins of the ditches and driveways to the 
onions. Second, to determine if the onions could be poisoned, or 
other means used to destroy the cutworms after they had migrated 
over the fields. Poisoning was tried as follows: First, about ten 
rods on one end of 150 rows of small onions was sprayed, liquid 
resin mixture of lime and Paris green being used.* Second, on an- 
other field fifty bunches of poisoned grass were put out. Paris 
green was used at the rate of one pound to eighty gallons of 
water to poison the grass. Third, fifty piles of poisoned bran 


* A complete description of this mixture is given in the article, “ Notes on Cabbage Plusia 
and Remedies for the Same.’ For the above tests sixteen quarts of milk of lime, about two 
pounds of dry lime, one pound of Paris green and four gallons of the resin mixture was used 
and enough water added to make 160 gallons in all. 
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were placed on still another field. The bran was first moistened 
and then Paris green added at the rate of one pound of Paris 
green to fifty pounds of bran. Fourth, about nine o’clock in the 
evening of May 12 a number of rows which ran parallel with a 
ditch were sprayed with kerosene emulsion, a stock solution of 
kerosene emulsion diluted with eight parts of water being used. 
At the time the spraying was done the littlecutworms had climbed 
to the tops of the onions and were busy feeding. Examination 
with a lantern while spraying showed that the worms fell to the 5 
ground as soon as struck with a particle of spray and to all ap- 
pearances were injured to such an extent that they would soon 
die. Early the next morning the surface of the ground where 
the spray was applied was carefully examined. No dead cut- 
worms could be found on the surface, nor were any dead ones to 
be found buried in the loose surface soil. Cutworms taken from 
the surface of the ground immediately after spraying and con- 
fined became active and, apparently, were not permanently 
injured. 


RESULTS. 


The results of the tests as a whole were as follows: Where the 
onions were sprayed with Paris green added to the resin-lime 
mixture no dead cutworms were to be found. A few sickly speci- 
mens were found hidden in the loose soil. The onions were so 
small that only a very small portion of the spray could be made to 
adhere to them. No dead cutworms could be found around or 
under the poisoned grass baits. ‘The grass remained fresh only 
one night. A large number of dead cutworms were found around 
the poisoned bran baits, not only under but hidden in the loose 
soil around the baits and on the surface. 

All these remedies were known and had been tested, but it 
was deemed advisable to test them on the onion fields where the 
owners of the fields could see the practical results, as they were 
the most practical remedies that had been recommended, except 
hand picking, which was well practiced. No further tests were 
made at the time. 
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Dry Porsonep Bart. 


One farmer, Mr. T. M. Vail, of Florida, tried the poisoned bran 
bait remedy and found by actual tests that the cutworms would 
feed on the dry bran just as well as on wet bran. In fact, the 
wet bran bait caked and hardened after the first night, so that 
the cutworms did not feed upon it as well as they did on the 
dry bait. It was also found that by using middlings, instead 
of bran, the bait could be applied with the seed drill alongside 
ihe onion rows. (See Plate LIT.) In most cases one application 
of the dry poison bait was enough, unless a rain followed within 
a day or two after it was sown. When the fields were visited 
on May 27 it was found that the eutworms not only fed on the 
bran bait as they were migrating from the margins of the field, 
but that in many cases they left the onions to feed on the 
bran. This habit was especially marked when the onions were 
quite large. Ninety per cent. of the half-grown cutworms found 
near the bait were dead. In fact, about the only specimens found 
alive were those still small enough to climb and feed on the ten- 
der portion of the onions. 

For use on the fields this dry poisoned bait has the following 
advantages: First, it can be applied in drills around the margins 
of the fields and thus serve as a barrier against the migration of 
the cutworms from the margins of the ditches and driveways. 
Second, it is easily applied at a uniform rate with the onion-seed 
drills. Third, if the worms become scattered over the fields it 
can be applied in drills alongside the onion*rows. (Plate LIII 
shows a field treated with the poisoned bait, over which the cut- 
worms had scattered.) Fourth, the trouble of mixing with water 
and ladling out in piles, together with the addition of molasses 
or sugar, which some have recommended, is avoided. Asa whole 
the tests made with the dry bran show that it is as effective as 
hand picking; that it is less expensive, and, in the case of onions, 
as near a perfect remedy as we can hope to obtain under the 
present methods of cultivation and care of the crop. If this bran 
bait had been used by every grower of onions in Orange county 
on May 10, 1896, not over one-tenth of the crop would have been 
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lost; as it was, nearly one-half of the crop was destroyed. It 
is our opinion that if the bran bait were applied around the 
margins of the fields and sown in the grass on these margins 
each year, before the onions came through the ground, the grow- 
ers would rarely find a full-grown cutworm on their fields, except 
in cases where they are carried onto the fields by high water. 
If middlings are used, 25 or 30 pounds should be mixed with 
one pound of Paris green; of the coarse bran, 50 pounds should be 
used with one pound of Paris green. 

The above species of cutworm has been very destructive to 
garden crops on Long Island during 1895 and 1896. The dipping 
and spraying of cabbage plant with the resin-lime and Paris green 
mixture were tested, as were also the wet and dry bran baits. In 
addition, about 150 plants were smeared with “ Raupenleim ” 

or “ Caterpillar-lime,” a patent insecticide. This substance was 
put on the stem of the plant: 

The dipping and spraying of the plants with the resin-lime and 
Paris green mixture killed some of the cutworms, but usually 
the plants were ruined, because this cutworm always climbs the 
plants and eats out the hearts before feeding on the sprayed 
leaves. 

The bran baits were placed around the stems of the plants. 
Both the wet and the dry baits were successful, but preference 
must be given the dry bait, as it would remain in shape so the 
cutworms would feed on it for a longer period than they would 
on the wet bait. As already stated, the wet bait would dry and 
cake on the surface and mildew next to the ground. 

All the plants treated with the “ Raupenleim ” were killed out- 
right. 

The above tests on cabbage plants were carried out at Bayside, 
Long Island, one-half acre of cabbage being used. 


AMOUNT OF DAMAGE DONR. 


As already stated, this cutworm was very destructive to the 
onion crop in Orange county in 1885 and 1886. Dr. Lintner states, 
in Country Gentleman for October, 1886, page 750, that the loss 
to the onion crop in this section in 1886 was one-half. During 
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‘the last two years the cutworms have been most destructive on 
the margins of the so-called “ drowned ” lands, or what is known 
as the “gray soils.” These “gray soils” have been under cul- 
tivation the longer, and have received a larger amount of loam 
than have the more recently developed lands known as the 
“black soils.” It was an easy matter to select sections where 
99 per cent. of the crop on all fields was destroyed. On June 
12, 1896, the estimated acreage of onions destroyed in the vicinity 
of Florida and Big Island, Orange county, was as follows: Ks- 
timating 2,000 acres as the total acreage sown in this valley, 200 
acres on the margins of the valley next to the bluffs could be 
selected, on which 99 per cent. of the onions were destroyed by 
the cutworms; 600 acres could be selected on which 75 per cent. 
were destroyed; on a belt of “semi-gray and black” soils 400 
acres could be selected, of which 50 per cent. were destroyed; 
while the remaining 800 acres on “ black soil” had 10 per cent. 
destroyed. This gives a total average of 46 per cent. destroyed, 
or nearly one-half. One gentleman estimated that 75 per cent. 
of the whole crop was destroyed, but this estimate was made 
from the poorer portions of the fields. By going directly across 
the valley in any one direction the amount of damage would not 
appear so great as by following around and viewing the fields 
from the uplands. 


CAUSES WHICH AID IN THE INCRPASE OF THE \\VORMS. 


The growers of onions have a theory that the cutworms prefer 
the so-called “ gray soils.” From observations made during 1895 
and 1896 it is thought that there are other reasons why the cut- 
worms occur on the “ gray soils,” which also account to a certain 
extent for their occurrence on the onion fields in such countless 
numbers, even though they are hand picked each year. The hills 
surrounding the swamp lands are usually pasture lands, many 
of which have not been under cultivation for the past decade. 
Here this species of cut worms breeds unmolested, except by its 
natural enemies, year after year. Dry seasons like 1894, 1895 
and 1896 are favorable to their increasing in large numbers. 
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There is a natural migration of the cutworm moths from the high 
to the low ground and vice versa. This migration is probably 
fostered by the dry seasons. The pastures are cropped close by 
the stock, and hence furnish poor hiding places for the moths. 
If we take for granted that this species deposits its eggs early 
in August, and that the cutworms make part of their growth 
during the fall, as some other species of cutworms are known 
to do, then the rank growth of barnyard grass and numerous 
weeds around the margins of the onion plots furnish excellent 
breeding places for the moths. (See Plate LIX.) This is also a 
good theory for their being so much more numerous on the “ gray 
soils.” These gray soils are, as a rule, more foul with weeds 
and grasses than the new lands. 


Lire History AND HABITS. 


Dr. Riley* states in his first report that this species of cut- 
worm is single brooded. In his Government report for 18857 
he says that the evidence points toward their hibernation in 
the larval stage, and, as the larval hibernation is by far the 
most common among the cutworms, is of the opinion that the 
species so hibernates as a rule. He also says: “This does 
not, however, preclude the hibernation of some of the later- 
developed moths, and the fact that neither moths, eggs nor 
young larvze were found in October, must, we think, be explained 
on two grounds. First, either limited or insufficient search or, 
second, their occurrence in adjacent localities or on other plants.” 

Gillettet says: “The moths of this species have been most 
abundant about lights and sugar baits from the 20th to 30th of 
July. From dissections made it seems that the eggs are laid 
in the latter part of July and August.” 

Dr. Smith§ says: “ The eggs are laid by the moths toward the 
end of summer and hatch soon afterward. The larvie or young 
cutworms develop slowly and become little more than half-grown 
in fall.” 


* First Report on noxious, beneficial and other insects of Mo., p. 74. 
tU.S. Dept. Agr. Rept., 1885, p 271. 
} Bulletin 12, lowa Agricultural Experiment Station, p. 638. 
§ Ann. Rept. N. J. Agri. Exp. Station, 1892, p. 470. 
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It can be seen from the above references that the exact time 
at which the moth of this species of cutworm deposits its eggs 
is not known. For reasons which follow it is believed that the 
eggs are deposited later in the fall than generally supposed and 
do not hatch until the following spring. First, when the cut- 
worms commenced their work in the spring of 1896 (about 
May 1), it was found that they were not only migrating from the 
margins of the fields, but there were spots within the fields 
where they were numerous and doing a large amount of damage. 
Examination of these spots showed that the spots were covered 
with debris, weeds, etc., left by the high water. At just what 
time during the winter or spring the lands had been overflowed 
from the ditches could not be determined. It is barely possible 
that the worms were drowned out along the ditches by a spring 
freshet, and, clinging to the bits of weeds and other rubbish, 
were carried to the higher grounds at the center of the fields, 
but it seems more probable that they reached these spots in 
the egg stage; that the eggs being deposited on the weeds the 
previous fall were carried to the high grounds by the freshets. 
Second, at the time (May 12) that the worms were first dis- 
covered feeding, none were over half an inch long, and more 
were only one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch in length. It is 
possible that some of the moths hibernate and deposit their eggs 
in these dry rubbish heaps in the spring. We do not know over 
how long a period the egg laying of this species may be extended, 
nor do we know how long the young worms will live in dry rub- 
bish heaps, without food, where they may have been lodged by 
high water. I did not succeed in capturing any adult moths at 
light traps until July 30, 1896. 

One other species of cutworm, Hadena illata?, usually not com- 
mon, was, also, quite destructive to onions at Florida, Orange 
county, during 1895 and 1896. When full grown this cutworm 
is from one and one-half to two inches long, of a greasy, dark 
color and covered with scattering hairs. These cutworms feed 
a little later into the summer than do the “ Dark-sided Cutworm.” 
As far as observed they cut the onions at the surface of the 
ground, and never climb them. 
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REPORT OF THE FIRST ASSISTANT. 


WILLIAM P. WHEELER. 


The work for 1896 has been a continuation of that for the pre- 
ceding year. Experiments with poultry and swine have been 
continued and the feeding of the dairy cattle planned and super- 
intended. Work connected with the cattle feeding has occupied 
the greater share of the time for the year. <A portion of the Sta- 
tion correspondence has been attended to and occasional draw- 
ings have been made when necessary for illustration of reports 
or bulletins. 


I. GENERAL SYSTEM OF FEEDING THE DAIRY 
HERD. 


The coarse fodders used in feeding the dairy cows during the 
year were clover hay, mixed hay, corn stover, oat-and-pea hay, 
corn silage, alfalfa forage, corn forage, oat-and-pea forage and 
sugar beets. The grain foods have been wheat bran, corn meal, 
wheat middlings, ground oats, linseed meal and cottonseed meal. 

During January corn silage was fed morning and noon and 
clover hay at night. With these there was fed a grain mixture 
containing, by weight, six parts wheat bran, four parts cotton- 
seed meal and one part ground oats. ' 

For the first half of February the same grain mixture was fed 
with corn silage in the morning and clover hay at night. Corn 
stover was fed at noon. For the latter half of the month the 
Same coarse fodders were fed, and there was a change of the 
grain mixture to one containing six parts wheat bran, four parts. 
old process linseed meal and one part ground oats. 

From March 1st to 15th corn silage was fed morning and noon 
and clover hay at night. From the 16th to the 31st corn silage 
was fed morning and night and corn stover at noon. The same 
grain mixture was fed during the month as during the latter part 
of February. 
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During April a grain mixture consisting of five parts wheat 
bran, three parts old process linseed meal, two parts cottonseed 
meal and two parts ground oats was fed. Corn silage was fed 
morning and night and corn stover at noon until the 15th. For 
the remainder of the month corn silage was fed morning and 
noon and clover hay at night. 

For the first twelve days in May corn silage was fed morning 
and noon and clover hay at night. For the rest of the month 
alfalfa forage was substituted for the silage. The grain mixture 
fed during the month consisted of six parts wheat bran, three 
parts corn meal, and one part each of wheat middlings, ground 
oats and old process linseed meal. : 

The ration for the first thirteen days in June, and for the last 
five days, was the same as for the latter part of May. From the 
14th to the 25th clover hay was substituted for the morning feed 
of alfalfa forage. 

For the first half of July the grain mixture was composed of 
six parts wheat bran, three parts corn meal and one part wheat 
middlings. Alfalfa forage was fed in the morning and oat-and- 
pea forage at noon and night. For the latter half of the month 
corn silage took the place of oat-and-pea forage, and the grain 
mixture was changed to one of five parts wheat bran and one 
part each of corn meal, wheat middlings and old process linseed 
meal. The ration for August was the same as that fed during 
the latter half of July. 

During September corn forage was fed at noon and night, 
alfalfa forage was fed in the morning. The grain mixture fed 
contained four parts wheat bran, three parts corn meal and one 
part old process linseed meal. This same grain mixture was fed 
during the first fifteen days of October, when clover hay was fed 
morning and night and alfalfa forage at noon. From the 16th 
to the 31st corn silage was fed morning and night and oat-and-pea 
hay at noon. With these a grain mixture containing six parts 
wheat bran, two parts old process linseed meal, one part corn 
meal and one part ground oats was fed. 
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During the month of November the ration was the same as that 
fed during the latter half of October. 

In December there was fed a grain mixture containing two 
parts of wheat bran, and one part each of ground oats, corn meal, 
and old process linseed meal. Clover hay was fed at night, 
sugar beets in the morning and corn silage at noon for the first 
half of the month. During the latter half of the month corn 
silage took the place of the beets. 

As supplementary to a bulletin containing the results of some 
feeding trials with corn silage, the data from which have been 
given in the preceding annual report, a bulletin of general infor- 
mation upon silos and silage was prepared. 


II. SILAGE AND SILOS.* 
SUMMARY. 


The silo affords a most economical means of assuring succulent 
food in winter and efficient and palatable food to supplement or 
supplant the dry pastures of summer. 

Maize, or Indian corn, is probably the most valuable plant for 
ensiling. 

As a succulent food for milch cows corn silage is cheaper and 
generally more efficient than roots. 

Corn silage has proved equal in feeding value to the best dried 
corn fodder. 

The largest growing variety of corn that is reasonably sure 
to ripen before frost is the best one to grow for silage. 

Corn should be put in the silo after the grain is glazed, before 
there is much drying of the leaves or stalk. Clover should be cut 
when in bloom. 

The essential points in building a silo are: 

To have the walls tight enough to exclude air from the 
contents. 

To have the walls not only strong, but rigid. 

To have sufficient depth — thirty iets or more, if possible. 
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There should be not more than about five square feet of feeding 
surface in the silo for each cow. 

The larger the silo the cheaper the storage for each ton of 
silage. The larger the herd the more cheaply can silage be sup- 
plied to each animal. 


) INTRODUCTION. 

The importance of the silo, especially for the dairyman, is be 
coming every year more generally appreciated. The many in- 
quiries received at this Station indicate a growing interest in this 
method of preserving fodder. In response to many of these in- 
quiries, especially those called out by the publication of Bulletin 


No. 97, the following observations on silage and silos are. 


published. 

A number of fodders can be successfully preserved in the silo. 
but Indian corn has been so generally the crop depended upon 
that when silage is mentioned without qualification corn silage is 
commonly understood. Maize, our greatest arable crop, when at 
its highest value for feeding seems especially suited for preserva- 
tion in this manner. The decided palatability of the fresh fodder 
is not diminished and as large a proportion of the digestible 
matter is preserved as by other methods. To fail to take advan- 
tage of the great possibilities of this magnificent crop, scarcely 
equalled by any other, for furnishing succulent food in winter 
and during time of dry pasture in summer, would appear at 
least very unprofitable conservatism. 

At its best stage for feeding, when just mature, it is available 
as fresh fodder for only a few weeks in the fall. In storing and 
keeping the crop in any manner it is subject to some loss. The 
average determined loss of dry matter in the crop, when cut and 
shocked in the field until dry and stored in the barn, has been 
about equal to the average loss reported from the silo. The dry 
fodders, however, from which losses were estimated were, it 
appears, handled with more care and generally under much more 
favorable conditions of weather and shelter than those under 
which the corn crop can generally be handled, while the silos in 
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which losses were estimated were not all of them suited to pro- 
duce the best possible results. It is probable that experience will 
enable us to considerably reduce the amount of loss in the silo, 
but it is not so likely that the necessary loss in keeping the dried 
fodder can be materially diminished. The cost of good barn 
shelter for hay or dried fodder containing an amount of nutriment 
equal to the silage is as great as that of the silo. The same 
amount of dry matter in food can be stored in the form of silage 
that would occupy about three times the space in the form of 
dried fodder. . 

When fed in quite large quantities corn silage is usually eaten 
without waste, but when feeding the dried fodder there is as a 
rule considerable refused by the cattle, especially if the fodder is 
not finely cut or shredded. For feeding in summer to cows that 
have some pasturage, the dry fodder will not do, for not enough 
will be eaten to sustain the milk fiow; while silage is readily eaten 
and in time of dry pastures during the latter part of summer will 
help greatly to keep up the flow of milk. 

The loss of protein in corn kept in the form of silage is propor- 
tionally somewhat greater than that in the dry fodder. Even 
without this loss, and also when feeding the fresh plant, corn 
requires an accompaniment in the ration for milch cows of some 
more nitrogenous food. Usually such highly nitrogenous grain 
foods as linseed meal, cottonseed meal and the gluten meals are 
fed to good purpose with corn silage. The possibility of feeding 
liberal quantities of these products when their market prices are 
lower than their fertilizing values may be considerable advan- 
tage on farms where commercial fertilizers are regularly pur- 
chased. Wherever it is desirable for any reason to feed but 
little grain it is well to have clover hay for winter feeding and 
clover or some mixed pea silage with that of corn for summer 
feeding. When several silos are used, or a large partitioned silo, 
the different kinds of silage stored separately can be fed together. 

Clover makes silage of excellent quality and has been used for 
this purpose in many silos through the country. Several mixed 
crops have been tried at various times but not extensively. A 
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favorable result from the trial of silage made from equal parts of 
green corn fodder and green soja bean fodder was reported from 
the Massachusetts Experiment Station, summarized as follows: 
“Corn and soja bean silage has proved itself fully equal if not 
superior to hay in producing a yield of milk, without affecting 
the quality, and at the same time decreasing the absolute cost.” 
At the Vermont Experiment Station the results of a short feed- 
ing trial were thought to promise as good returns from oat-and- 
vetch and oat-and-pea silage as from corn silage. 


SILAGE AND Roovrs. 


The advantage of having some of the food for milch cows 
during the winter in a succulent form is very generally appre- 
ciated, and the results derived from the addition of roots to the 
ration have often been out of proportion to the actual amount 
of food constituents supplied by them. For feeding cows for a 
while before calving, roots are better than silage, and silage 
could not economically supplant roots where too few animals 
are kept to warrant the expense of building a silo, or to empty 
a silo fast enough to prevent the loss from decay at the surface. 
Where many cows are\kept, however, corn silage is a much 
cheaper food for milk production than roots. Some of the results 
obtained at this Station from rations containing roots compared 
with those from rations containing silage have been noticed in 
Bulletin No. 97. : 

At the Ohio Experiment Station the same amount of dry 
matter of the food was found to produce on the average about 
six per cent. more milk from corn silage than beets. At the 
average yield, the cost of dry matter in beets was more than 
double that of the corn. 

In a feeding trial at the Pennsylvania Experiment Station 
more butter was produced when cows were fed silage than when 
fed beets. The cost of growing an acre of beets was found to be 
about twice as much as an acre of corn, and about twice as much 
dry matter was obtained from an acre of corn as from the same 
area of mangels or sugar beets. 
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In some feeding experiments with lambs at the Michigan Ex- 
periment Station, rations containing silage were found more 
profitable than others containing beets. 


LOSSES IN THE SILO. 


Even with an unusually large loss from keeping corn in the 
silo the silage would be a cheaper food than roots. The loss 
however, in the silo is not greater than with the dried fodder. 
The average loss in many instances where observations were 
made was, for dry fodder and silage, about 20 per cent. of the dry 
matter in the fresh crop. The loss in the silo, aside from that by 
decay at the surface and exposed corners, was found on the 
average of several determinations made at this Station to be 
about.12.6 per cent. There was a loss of about 18.5 per cent. of 
the albuminoids and 26.6 per cent. of the sugar and starch. 

At the Wisconsin Experiment Station under favorable con- 
ditions a loss of dry matter of the crop of not much more than 
8 per cent. was found, including all loss. It was estimated that 
the necessary loss could be made much smaller. 


ENSILAGE AND FIELD CURING. 


Experiments made at the Pennsylvania Station on the in- 
fluence of ensiling and field curing on the digestibility of forage 
corn led to the following conclusion: “ When the processes are 
successfully conducted and the losses small, ensilage and field 
curing both decrease the digestibility of the fresh material some- 
what, and to about the same extent.” 

While it has been estimated by some who have investigated 
the subject that dried fodder and silage when properly prepared 
have very nearly equal value for milk and butter production, a 
majority of feeding trials have shown advantages in favor of 
corn silage, and it is generally concluded that the silo furnishes 
the most economical means of feeding the corn crop entire, 

In some feeding trials with steers at the Utah Station the ani- 
mals having dry fodder gained in weight while those having sil- 
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age lost in weight. The conclusion was that for such a climate 
where easy curing of fodder could be expected the silo was unde- 
sirable. 

The results of a number of experiments with silage at the Kan- 
sas Station were summarized as follows: “If we estimate that 
77.2 per cent. of the amount put in can be taken out sound and 
~ available for feeding, or about 1,544 Ibs. for every ton put in the 
silo, we find that, at the average feed of 32 pounds per day, one 
ton will last one animal 48.2 days, or 100 tons will last a herd of 
25 head 192 days; and in a reasonably favorable season, with 
good soil and good culture, this 100 tons may be grown on about 
10 acres. What other method of handling corn fodder will main- 
tain an average farm herd during the long winter season from 
grass until grass comes again, on so small an area ? ” 


MATURITY AND VARIETY. 


Corn when just mature, at the time it would be cut for husk- 
ing, when the grain is glazed and just before much drying of the 
leaves occurs, is at its best for ensiling. In a deep silo corn can 
be put in when glazed and nearly ripe, when the best quality of 
silage can be made; but in shallow silos the more mature corn 
will not pack sufficiently to exclude air and greener and heavier 
corn has to be used, making poorer silage. 

A variety of corn that is reasonably sure to mature before frost 
is best to grow for silage even with the expectation of a lighter 
acreage yield than could be obtained from some of the large, 
late maturing varieties. 

The result of some investigations made at the Pennsylvania 
Experiment Station was that “As the corn crop approaches 
maturity there is a very rapid increase in the yield of dry matter 
per acre, while the digestibility of this dry matter appears to 
increase slightly, rather than to decrease as in the case of other 
crops. The yield of total digestible food by the fully mature 
crop was from two to three times as great as that by the same 
variety in the silking stage, and 36 per cent. greater than at the 
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At the Minnesota Station in a trial of varieties of corn for sil- 
age is was found that “ A hundred pounds of dry matter in either 
dent, sweet or southern ensilage corn proved very nearly of equal 
value for producing milk and butter in these trials, though the 
advantage in all cases was slightly in favor of the silage from the 
dent corn. 

In experiments made at the Maine Station it was found that 
the smaller varieties of native corn which ripened in Maine were 
more digestible than southern field corn; 65 per cent. of the dry 
matter in thesouthern corn being digestibleand 73 per cent. of the 
dry matter in the Maine field corn. ‘“ Pound for pound the Maine 
field corn silage was worth more than southern corn silage.” Ex- 
periments at that station for five years showed that the average 
yield per acre of southern corn was 17 tons and of Maine field 
corn something over 11 tons. The average dry matter per 100 
Ibs. was nearly one-third more in the Maine field corn. The re- 
sults of comparison were summarized by Prof. Jordan in part as 
follows: “The yield of digestible dry matter has averaged 175 
Ibs. more with the southern corn. To offset this it has been 
necessary to handle annually five and three-fourths tons more in 
weight.” 


SILAGE FOR DIFFERENT STOCK. 


While silage has been used almost entirely for cows it can be 
fed with good results to some other animals, but it should not be 
expected that any should subsist wholly upon silage. For feed- 
ing steers corn silage has been successfully used in many trials, 
and rations containing silage have quite often given more profit 
than other rations fed in comparison. While corn silage was 
found at the Kansas Experiment Station most satisfactory for 
cattle generally, it was considered an unsuitable food for breed- 
ing bulls. 

Many reports favor the use of silage for sheep, and a number of 
feeding experiments indicate its profitable use. It is recom- 
mended by several experienced men, with the caution to feed but 
little of that containing much grain to breeding ewes. 

Silage has been fed to horses without trouble; but it should 
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not be fed in large quantities, especially in cold weather, and 
silage containing much acid should not be fed at all. Some ex- 
perienced feeders have successfully used it for horses and mules; 
others, after unsatisfactory experience, have considered it an un- 
safe food. 

Silage is a desirable and well received addition to poultry 
rations in winter. Compared to the amount consumed by other 
stock it is a trifling total that would be eaten by an ordinary 
flock during the season. 

Silage is eaten in moderation by pigs. In feeding trials made 
at this Station, corn silage could not be fed to pigs profitably in 
quantities large enough to warrant our calling silage a suitable 
food for them. Only very insignificant amounts of silage could 
be fed with profit. 


SILAGE AND MILK. 


In winter, for milch cows it has generally been customary with 
us to feed once a day some dry fodder, preferably clover hay, and 
silage twice with grain. A number of rations that have been fed, 
containing silage, were mentioned in full in Bulletin No. 97. 
Feeding of corn silage did not produce any inferior quality of 
milk so far as chemical composition would indicate and no objec- 
tionable flavor was noticed. If radical changes in the ration were 
made gradually and not suddenly and no spoiled or moldy silage 
allowed to reach the cow, it is probable there would be little com- 
plaint of any unpleasant flavor from silage. Of course, milk 
should not be exposed long in a stable filled with odors of silage 
or any others objectionable. At the Kansas Experiment Station 
the occasional taint noticed in the milk when silage was fed was 
entirely avoided by feeding the silage immediately after milking 
instead of before. 


S1Lto CONSTRUCTION. 


In building a silo the essential idea is to have a structure that 
will effectually exclude air from the mass of fermenting fodder. 
The first fermentation will not then be followed by souring and 
decay. 
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The earlier silos were mostly pits in the ground, often too 
shallow for good results, afterward carried up above ground with 
stone or brick. They were inconvenient of use and the more 
effective ones were costly. First-class silos can be made of stone 
or brick if the inner walls are made smooth and vertical and well 
plastered with the best cement. Cemented or plastered walls will 
need a thin coating of cement each year to prevent action of the 
acid and absorption of so much moisture that the walls will 
crumble from effect of frost. 

The less costly wooden silos are now most generally used. If 
built inside the barn a “square” silo or other rectangular one, 
often with partitions, is the common form, and if built outside the 
barn the round or cvlindrical form of silois preferably adopted. 


RECTANGULAR SILos. 

A “square silo” built in the corner of the cattle barn at this 
Station eight years ago, 14 ft. x 15 ft. inside and 20 ft. deep, was 
constructed like many others in use at that time. The only 
change of any consequence made since has been that of boarding 
across the corners where air leaked in and most of the spoiled 
silage was found. This has been an improvement. The bottom 
of the silo is two and one-half feet lower than the basement floor. 
A stone wall extends around the bottom of the silo from below 
the frost line two and one-half feet high on the inner sides and 
eleven and one-half feet high on the exterior sides, these latter 
being formed by the main wall of the barn. Underneath the silo 
are six inches of stone from which a tile drain runs. On the 
stones a three-inch layer made of two parts cement and three 
parts gravel forms the floor. The stone sides are smoothly plas- 
tered up to the wooden wall. The upright timbers are 28 feet 
long by 5 by 10 inches, set three feet and eight inches apart with 
2x10-inch studs set between. The bottom ends of the timbers 
are backed by nine inches of stone and cement of the basement 
floor. These uprights are also held by the second floor at the 
top and the main floor in the middle. Above the main wall on 
the two outer sides 2 x 10-inch studs only are used. ‘he inside is 
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boarded horizontally with matched hemlock, and again with 
matched pine, tarred building paper being between the two cov- 
erings of boards. The outside is covered with good quality of 
hemlock flooring. In the basement there is a door near the cor- 
ner of the silo through which the silage is taken when low 
enough. <A trap is over this in the main floor of the barn and 
two doors in the silo above in line make convenient the removal 
of silage and the filling in the fall. In this silo about 120 tons 
can be put and a first-class product obtained. The walls are not 
quite firm enough, however, and the springing caused by the 
pressure when filling is enough to admit some air as the mass of 
silage settles and causes considerable loss from decay that would 
not occur if the walls were more rigid. 

The accompanying illustration, Fig. 1, shows the common 
method of boarding up a rectangular wooden silo, a sheathing of 
paper going between the two courses of boards. ‘The partitions 
at the corners can be put across after the first course of boards in- 
stead of after the vertical second lining is in place, as shown in 
the illustration. 

There are other styles of rectangular silos having rigid frame- 
work of strong horizontal girders, sometimes formed of three 
2x10-inch planks spiked together. These have certain advan- 
tages. With any form of construction, however, especial atten- 
tion should be given to securing a strong and inflexible frame- 
work. This should be stronger below the middle of the silo 
where the greatest pressure is found. The sills should be fastened 
to the foundation walls by heavy bolts imbedded firmly in the 
walls. The joints of the frame can be strengthened and hori- 
zontal girders held firmly together at the corners by short cross 
braces which will serve as backing to the boarding across the 
corners. 


LOCATION. 


The silo should stand where the ground is dry and well under- 
drained, naturally or artificially, and protected from all exposure 
to water from the outside. In a favorable location the silo can 
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with advantage run several feet below the surface of the ground. 
This is especially desirable as increasing the depth of indoor silos 
where the height of the walls above ground is restricted. 


THE Rowunp SILo. 


The round or cylindrical wooden silo is now in quite general 
estimation. While about the least expensive in construction it is 
not surpassed in efficiency. This form of silo is recommended in 
preference to others by Prof. King, of Wisconsin, who has given 
especial attention to the subject for several years and studied the 
results obtained with many silos. Most of the following recom- 
mendations in regard to the construction of round silos are taken 
from the publications of the Wisconsin Experiment Station, and 
the illustrations are reproduced from similar ones in reports of 
that station. 


FOUNDATION AND ELOoOR. 


The foundation wall should extend below the reach of frost and 
be about 18 inches thick. The top of the wall should be beveled 
on the inside. The wall should be thoroughly plastered with a 
mixture of two parts of good cement and three of sand, plaster- 
ing carefully about the sill and bottom of lining so as to exclude 
all air. The bottom of the silo should be grouted and cemented 
to exclude rats, which, by burrowing under, admit air and cause 
considerable loss. Otherwise a good dry clay floor might suffice. 
At the Kansas Experiment Station two silo floors consisted sim- 
ply of tamped clay and a third had a cement floor. The clay 
floors were thought to answer every purpose. 


FRAMEWORK AND WALLS. 


The sill is made from pieces of 2 x 4-inch scantling. The pieces 
are cut into about two feet length on the slant of two radii of 
the circle of the silo, are toe-nailed together on the wall, bedded 
in mortar and leveled. By some it is recommended to lay a dou- 
ble course of 2 x 4 scantling for the sill, breaking joints with the 
pieces. The pieces for the plate, also of 2.x 4, are spiked on the 
tops of the studding. It is unnecessary to cut the pieces to a 
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circle. Studding long enough is made by lapping. The stud- 
ding need not be larger than 2 x 4 inches, except for silos of very 
large diameter. The studs are set a little nearer than 12 inches 
from center to center, and are toe-nailed to the sill. Every alter- 
nate stud is set first and stayed by a board to a temporary post in 
the center of silo. These studs are made plumb and stayed by a 
few strips of the outside sheeting tacked to each. The interme- 
diate studs are then set in and nailed to the strips. The outside 
sheeting and siding are started at the bottom and carried up 
together. The lining is then put on. The lining of the round 
silo is made of fencing lumber split in two, making a little less 
than half-inch lumber. The fencing should first be sized to be of 
unvarying width. Three layers are put on the inside with good 
quality tar paper between, as shown in Fig. 2. For the last layer 
10 d. nails are used and 8 ds. for the first two. The sheeting 
outside is of the same lumber except for very large silos. The 
ordinary siding for small silos is rabbeted on the thick edge. The 
doors are usually cut in after the lining is on, except one at the 
bottom. These are about two feet wide by three or four feet 
high. The studs at each side of where the door openings are to 
come are made double. Different kinds of doors, boarded both 
sides of cleats made of scantling, are recommended to swing on 
hinges. It would perhaps be better to have an outer door to 
swing on hinges, and have a double set of short one-inch boards 
cut to fit, in length equal to the width of the opening, held in 
place by cleats nailed on the studs. ‘The inner surface of the 
boards may be flush with the inner lining of the silo and a layer 
of tarred paper should be between the boards. Where the filling 
is done through the one door at the top of the silo it is made 
about 3 feet wide and high enough to readily admit a man at the 
side of the carrier. The location of such a door is shown in 
Figure 4. 
Roor. 


The roof can be made in any convenient style but is usually 
conical or two-sided, as shown in the illustration. A conical roof 
on one of the smaller sized silos can be made without rafters, a 
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circular frame about 6 feet in diameter being sawed out of pieces 
of 2x 8-inch plank and the roof boards nailed to this and to the 
plate. A cupola of some sort is considered essential to good 
ventilation. 

FREEZING AND VENTILATION. 

As a protection against freezing the outer covering of the silo 
is necessary. In exposed locations this covering should be 
thick, for frozen silage cannot be safely fed in any large amount. 
Silage of the better quality made from the drier and riper corn 
seems less liable to freeze than that of poorer quality made from 
more immature corn. For securing ventilation behind the inner 
lining, to prevent its rapid decay, holes are bored through the 
outer siding between the studs, just above the sill, as shown in 
Figure 3. These holes are covered with coarse wire cloth to keep 
out rats and mice. The inner lining is not carried quite to the 
plate, the opening at the top being also covered with the wire 
cloth or screen to keep silage from falling in. 

An efficient round silo could probably be constructed of staves 
—— one, at least, successful silo of this style has been reported — 
but first-class sound lumber, not less than two inches thick, 
would have to be used, and there would be difficulty in having 
sullable openings. Emptying all from the top would be decid- 


edly inconvenient. 


Cost OF SILOS. 


The cost of the silo would be affected by many varying local 
conditions, and prices for labor and material. The estimates for 
rectangular silos can be readily made by different builders. 
Square silos, built in the barn, without roofs, holding 100 tons, 
have been estimated to cost less than $160. Some other esti- 
mates have placed the cost considerably higher. A round silo, 
about 20 feet in diameter and 30 feet deep, holding about 180 
tons, will probably cost in this state from $300 to $350. King 
estimated the cost of a rectangular silo, holding 200 tons, at 
about $425, and of a round silo, holding the same amount, at 
about $247. A stone one of this capcity costs about $500. 
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The average loss of silage that has been heretofore reported is 
so much greater than is necessary, under favorable conditions in 
well-constructed silos, that it is poor economy to build any other 
than a_.first-class silo. 


PRESERVATION OF THE SILO. 

The deterioration of most silo linings was formerly very rapid 
from decay or crumbling, but recently it has been less noticeable 
since the silos have been better made and filled with riper ma- 
terial. Yearly plastering or covering cement linings with a light 
coat of cement whitewash prevents largely the injurious action of 
the silage juices. Metal linings have not been found satisfactory. 
The cheaper metals corrode rapidly, and paint has not seemed to 
adhere well. Ventilation of the double walls of the wooden silo 
and an occasional coating of preservative on the inner surface re- 
tards decay. Coal tar or gas tar is highly recommended by some 
authorities. This is thoroughly applied, while hot, to the inner 
surface. 

Each year for several years past the inner surface of the 
wooden lining of the silo at this Station has been painted with a 
mixture of two parts, by weight, of paraffin, two parts rosin, and 
one part boiled linseed oil. These substances are melted to- 
gether and the mixture applied, while hot, with a brush. The 
proportions of these constituents have been varied somewhat 
without apparent change in the result. This mixture is inflam- 
mable and should be carefully handled about the fire. The 
wooden lining, thus treated, after several years’ service has a 
hard surface and there is no decay noticeable. A wood surface 
not treated would hardly have endured for this time without 
some decay. 


FILLING THE SILo. 


When the fodder has reached proper maturity it is put into 
the silo directly from the field, simply being evenly distributed 
over the interior and well trodden about the corners and sides. 
It is possible to preserve most fodders, including even corn, by 
ensiling whole as the plant comes from the field, provided the silo 


yf ial 
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is deep enough, but it is not a satisfactory way. It has been 
customary at this station to cut the corn for silage into three- 
fourths-inch pieces—the ears cut along with the stalks. 

Corn is best for silage in the stage of maturity when it would 
generally be cut and shocked in the field. In a shallow silo 
greener corn must be used, for the drier corn will not pack 
closely enough to keep. If filled rapidly enough to insure against 
decay at the exposed surface, there is no need of haste in filling. 
When the silo is full the top can be covered with grass or any 
finely cut cheap material that may be available. If not moist 
or juicy the top few inches of material can be moistened thor- 
oughly by pouring water over it. The few inches at the top 
should be wet and compact to prevent the surface decay extend- 
ing too deeply. When nothing more convenient than corn is 
available for covering, the ears can be picked from several loads 
before running through the cutter enough for the top few inches 
of material. When silage is fed the year around or feeding be- 
gins immediately after filling, the loss from decay at the surface 
is avoided and no especial effort is necessary to preserve the sur- 
face. 


HARVESTING. 


It is customary to cut the corn in the field by hand, and this 
has been the practice at this Station. A form of cutter devised 
for attachment to a low wagon to be drawn by horses was found 
unsatisfactory. A machine used at the Kansas Experiment Sta- . 
tion with better satisfaction than any other of those tried is of 
a simple pattern similar to a cutter recommended by others. It 
consists of a V shaped sled frame drawn by one horse. There 
are two knives, one on each wing, set to cut two rows at a time. 
The wings are hinged to fold up toward the center when not in 
use. The frame is mounted on four low, broad, iron wheels. 
Two men stand on the cutter and gather the corn in bundles as 
cut. 
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For convenience in handling the heavy material, a low wagon 
having wheels with broad felloes and tires 5 or 6 inches wide 
and having a nearly level tight rack of boards is best. By the 
Wisconsin Station is recommended a wagon on high wheels hay- 
ing a level rack, narrow at the front and somewhat longer than 
usual hung under the axles, enabling a man to load readily from 
the ground. The fodder cutter is set so that the carrier delivers 
the material near the center of the silo. 

Clover is often put into the silo whole but it is better to run 
it through the cutter. It is not so easy to pack clover closely as 
it is the heavier corn and in a shallow silo it often fails to keep 
well. During the process of filling it should be well trodden 
down at the edges and corners. Clover should be cut for silage 
when in bloom and if at the right stage of maturity, should not 
be ensiled when very wet with dew or rain. On the other hand 
the clover should not be too dry for there is much heat from 
fermentation. Sometimes clover is moistened two or three 
times in the silo during the process of filling. About two days 
after the silo is full the surface should be well trodden and sat- 
urated with water and again after several days. The matted 
moist layer at the surface will better exclude air and protect the 
silage from decay. 

Silage from sorghum is made the same as that from corn but 
it is more acid, and inferior to corn silage. 

In emptying the silo it is important to begin at the top and 
remove from the entire exposed surface daily, otherwise there 
will be great and unnecessary loss from rapid molding and sour- 
ing. It is advisable to have the capacity of the silo suited to the 
size of the herd so that an average of about two inches or more 
in depth of silage will be fed daily. The depth of silage removed 
daily will be greater than this near the top of the silo and less 
near the bottom. About five square feet of feeding surface per 
cow is a fair estimate. For a herd of 30 cows a cylindrical silo 
of about 14 feet inside diameter would be satisfactory. A herd 
of 50 cows would take the silage from one 18 feet in diameter, 
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The weight per cubic foot of corn silage at the bottom of a silo 
30 feet deep is about 60 pounds, towards the top it is about 30 
pounds. The average weight per cubic foot of silage in a deep 
silo can be taken as something over 4() pounds. 

Silage is not a food suited to all conditions and all times and 
should not be fed to the exclusion of other foods essential to a 
good ration, but there is no longer question as to its efficiency 
and the economy of its use. 

49 


II. FEEDING TRIALS WITH CROSS-BRED SWINE. 


At all times during the year enough growing pigs, or older 
animals for breeding, have been kept to consume the skim milk 
from the dairy. Five lots of cross-bred pigs have been grown 
together in a feeding trial. This trial was continued from birth 
of the pigs until time of marketing, when about seven months 
old. The several lots were treated alike and had rations similar 
to those fed in some feeding trials of preceding years when pigs 
of other breeds and crosses were used. Those used this year 
were mostly of the Tamworth cross. The sow was fed with each 
lot until the pigs were eight weeks old. 

For the first four weeks, wheat bran was fed with the skim 
milk which latter always constituted a part of the ration. A 
mixture of equal parts by weight of wheat bran and wheat mid- 
dlings was fed for the second period. Other grain mixtures, 
containing corn meal in increasing proportions, followed. The 
mixture numbered 2, in the accompanying tables, contained equal 
parts of corn meal, wheat bran and wheat middlings. Mixture 
No. 3 contained four parts corn meal and one part each of wheat 
bran and wheat middlings. Mixture No. 4 contained ten parts 
corn meal and one part each of bran and middlings. Mixture 
No. 5 contained twenty parts of corn meal, two parts of bran and 
one part of middlings. A small quantity of charcoal was fod 
once a week. The food was weighed for each feeding and the 
pigs were weighed once a week. The average results of feeding 
are shown in the accompanying tables, arranged in periods of 
four weeks according to the different rations. 

In estimating the cost of food, wheat bran rated at $18 per 
ton; corn meal and wheat middlings at $20 per ton, and skim 
milk at 25 cents per 100 pounds. These prices, much higher than 
those of the market during the past season, were assumed to 
allow more direct comparison of the results with those of former 
feeding trials given in preceding reports. 
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The cost of all food eaten during the twenty-eight weeks made 
the cost of all gain in weight during that period by pigs of the 
Tamworth-Yorkshire cross 3.8 cents per pound. For the Tam- 
worth-Duroc cross the cost was 3.88 cents; for the Yorkshire- 
Tamworth 3.25 cents; for the Tamworth-Poland China 3.44 cents, 
and for the Ohio Improved Chester-Poland China 3.61 cents. 

Estimating the cost of food at more recent wholesale prices: 
Wheat bran, at $10.60; wheat middlings, at $12.40, and corn 
meal at $12 per ton, and skim milk at 20 cents per 100 pounds, 
would more nearly show the actual cost of the gain made. This 
would give 2.54 cents as the cost per pound for the Tamworth- 
Yorkshire, 2.68 cents for the Tamworth-Duroe, 2.16 cents for the 
Yorkshire-Tamworth, 2.28 cents for the Tamworth-Poland China, 
and 2.44 cents for the Ohio Improved Chester-Poland China pigs. 

The food cost of all gain made by the pigs after they were 
removed from the sow was 2.48 cents per pound for the Tam- 
worth-Yorkshire, 2.41 cents per pound for the Tamworth-Duroc, 
2.17 cents for the Yorkshire-Tamworth, 2.33 cents for the Tam- 
worth-Poland China, and 2.37 cents for Ohio Improved Chester- 
Poland China pigs. It will be seen from these figures that there 
was little difference in the efflciency with which each lot utilized 
the food, although the pigs of the Yorkshire-Tamworth cross 
made somewhat the better showing. 

Taking the cost of the growth made throughout the trial, 
different lots rank in profit in the following order: Yorkshire- 
Tamworth, Tamworth-Poland China, Ohio Improved Chester- 
Poland China, Tamworth-Yorkshire and Tamworth-Duroc. In 
rapidity of growth made by the different lots of pigs there were 
greater differences. At the same age the pigs of Tamworth- 
Poland China cross were much the largest, averaging at the end 
of the feeding trial about 11 per cent. heavier than those of the 
Yorkshire-Tamworth cross, the lot nearest them in size. They 
were over 36 per cent heavier than the pigs of Ohio Improved 
Chester-Poland China cross. Although both Poland China sows 
were mature and vigorous, the one used in the latter-named cross 
was of the smaller frame. The Tamworth-Peland China cross 
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has also in former years produced pigs of large size. In both 
the Tamworth-Yorkshire and the Yorkshire-Tamworth cross the 
pigs were white but inclined in type to that of the dam, more 
noticeably in the latter cross. 

During the twenty-eight weeks of the feeding trial the total 
average gain made per pig was for the Ohio Improved Chester- 
Poland China, 198 pounds; for the Tamworth-Yorkshire, 207 


pounds; for the Tamworth-Duroc, 213 pounds; for the Yorkshire- 


Tamworth, 236 pounds, and for the Tamworth-Poland China, 262 
pounds. 
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IV. FEEDING EXPERIMENTS WITH LAYING HENS.* 


During the summer chicks were hatched and young fowls 
grown for use in a breeding experiment, which is being conducted 
with laying stock. 

The results obtained in a feeding experiment with laying hens 
have been published in a bulletin. The substance of this publi- 
cation, with addition of some data omitted from the condensed 
bulletin, which gave only the general result, follows: 


SUMMARY. 


(1) Two pens of laying hens, one of a large and the other of a 
small breed, having a ration the grain of which was whole, ate 
during their second year somewhat more food at a little greater 
cost than two similar pens having a ration in which half the 
grain was ground and moistened. 

(2) Cochin hens, having the whole grain ration laid much better 
than those having the ground grain, although neither lot laid at 
a profitable rate during the second year. 

(3) Leghorn hens having a ration in which the grain was whole 
consumed on the average for two years over twenty per cent 
more food for the same egg production than did similar hens hav- 
ing half the grain in their ration ground and moistened. The 
hens having whole grain had on the average for two years 6.4 
pounds of water-free food for every pound of eggs produced. 
Those having ground grain had on the average for the two years 
5.8 pounds of water-free food for every pound of eggs produced. 


INTRODUCTION. 


For most poultry as commonly kept, grain constitutes the 
larger part of the food. The manner of feeding varies with the 
individual and opinions differ considerably as to the form in 
which the grain should be fed for most profitable results. The 
most general practice of experienced poultrymen is that of feed- 


* Published in part in Bulletin No. 106. 
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ing part of the grain whole and part ground and moistened. By 
feeding the ground grain they are able to use by-products cheaper 
and, if desired, more highly nitrogenous than whole grains and 
they can conveniently feed in a mixture coarser vegetable foods and 
various animal foods. By feeding the whole grain scattered in 
straw or some substitute they are able to induce exercise amony 
laying hens not easily assured by other means. So far as at 
present known this seems the best plan to follow. A few, how- 
ever, feed mostly ground grain and some, especially on the farm, 
feed only whole grain. 

With any whole grain that can ordinarily be obtained it is not 
possible to feed a ration composed largely of grain, which shall 
have so narrow a nutritive ratio as is by many considered 
essential for laying hens. In order to feed a very nar- 
row ration it becomes necessary to substitute some highly 
nitrogenous by-product for part of the whole grain or 
use an excessive amount of meat. The economical neces- 
sity of a ration so much more nitrogenous than can be had 
established although it is probable that a narrower ration than 
can be had from mostly whole grain is best. A ration as wide, 
and possibly one as narrow, as may be found desirable can be 
made by using mostly ground grain and various by-products, and - 
we can expect that the approximate composition of the most effi- 
cient ration may be ascertained. However, before experimenting 
with rations of various compostions it has seemed desirable to 
learn whether a ration mostly of whole grain, for the efficient 
utilizing of which the common hen is so admirably equipped by 
nature, may not under some circumstances prove more profitable 
than the ground mixtures. 


FEEDING DRY WHOLE GRAIN VS. PART MOISTENED 
GROUND GRAIN. 


PLAN OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


Among several feeding experiments made at this Station to 
supply information concerning the economy of feeding ground 
grain, and the relative amounts of ground and whole grain that 
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can be fed to best advantage was one with laying hens, the results 
of which are briefly summarized in this bulletin. In this feeding 
trial comparison was made of a ration in which all the grain was 
whole with another, similar in composition, but having about half 


the grain ground and moistened. Four lots of hens were used, 


two of White Leghorns and two of Buff Cochins. For conven- 
ience they are briefly referred to as pens 1, 2, 3 and 4. Pens 
1 and 2 were Leghorns and pens 3 and 4 Cochins. 

The two lots of Leghorns were alike, and the two lots of 
Cochins, so far as breeding, food and general circumstances of 
rearing to maturity were concerned. Each lot, however, had for 
the first year after approaching laying maturity been fed a ration 
similar to the one for the second year. The results mentioned 
in this bulletin are therefore those for the second of two consec- 
utive years on the same ration. About the same number of hens 
were kept at all times in contrasted pens, equal numbers of the 
few hens taken out for other uses being removed from each pen. 
During the first year no male bird was at any time in any of the 
pens nor for the first half of the second year. It became neces- 
sary during the second year, however, owing to lack of room, to 
keep male birds with the hens and in April a cock was added to 


each pen, at the same time that two hens were taken from each ~ 


Leghorn pen. On this account and also because fewer hens were 
kept the results for the second year cannot be so satisfactorily 
compared with those for the first year, although the contrasted 
pens were at all times comparable with each other. Any esti- 
mates are calculated from the average consumption per fowl and 
the average production per hen. The pens were all in one house, 
separated by partitions, each pen having floor space of 10 x 12 
feet. The small open yards attached to Nos. 1 and 2 included 
about 240 square feet each, and those for Nos. 3 and 4 about 160 
square feet each. These yards were deeply covered with coal 
ashes. No other yards were available, although somewhat larger 
ones than those used would be desirable. When it is wished to 
account for ali food it is not possible to allow extended range 


- a 
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although for other considerations larger runs are best in summer. 
With more liberty better laying might be expected than that re- 
corded, but under the conditions of continuous confinement neces- 
sary the egg yields were not too low. 


THE Foops. 


Pens No. 1 and No. 3 were given for the morning feed each 
day a mixture of ground grain moistened. Of this mixed grain, 
which was moistened with hot water and fed warm during cold 
weather and moistened with water at ordinary temperature dur- 
ing hot weather, the hens had all they would readily eat. Later 
in the day some kind of whole grain was fed, scattered in clean 
straw. 

Pens 2 and 4 were fed whole grain of different kinds—with the 
single exception that corn was cracked. This was scattered in 
straw on tight wooden floors and none was left uneaten. 

All the hens were fed twice each week all the cut fresh bones 
they would eat. During three periods skim-milk was fed to each 
pen. Either green alfalfa, cabbage, corn silage or soaked chopped 
hay was fed at noon, the moistened hay being fed warm to pens 
land 38. Plenty of stone grit and oyster shells was kept always 
in each pen. As it was not possible to give the benefit of grass 
runs, all green food was fed cut in troughs. Although neces- 
sarily fed in this way to make accounting for all food possible, it 
was at some disadvantage, for, except at the risk of much waste, 
the green food could not be fed as liberally as desired at some 
times on account of rapid wilting and drying. 

The nutritive ratio of the ration for pens 1 and 3 was kept at 
about that of the ration for pens 2 and 4, although it did usually 
run somewhat narrower. The mixed grain fed to pens 1 and 3 
was made to correspond closely to the combination of whole grain 
which was fed at the same time to pens 2 and 4. With the 
exception of using wheat bran and middlings instead of ground 
wheat, the same grains were fed ground in the mixture that were 
fed whole in the contrasted ration. The grain mixture numbered 
8 in the following table and fed from November 14 to Decem- 
per 12, consisted of three parts by weight of ground flaxseed 
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and one part each of wheat bran, wheat middlings, corn meal, 
ground oats, ground barley and ground buckwheat. The grain 
mixture No. 4, fed from December 12 to July 24, contained 
two parts of wheat bran, two parts of corn meal and one part 
each of wheat middlings, ground oats, ground barley and ground 
buckwheat. The mixture, No. 5, fed during the remainder of 
the year, consisted of three parts ground flaxseed, two parts 
wheat bran and one part each of wheat middlings, corn meal, 
ground oats, ground barley and ground buckwheat. 

The mixed ground grain constituted on the average for the 
year 48. 3 per cent. of the grain fed to the Leghorns in pen No. 1 
and 47.4 per cent. of the grain fed to Cochins in pen No. 3. The 
accompanying table shows the average composition of each food. 


COMPOSITION OF THE FoopDs. 


Per cent. Percent Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent.| Per cent. 

of chien of of crude | of N-free! of crude 
moisture, protein. fibre. extract. fats. 
Grain mixture No. 3 ....... 11.8 a1 13.8 5.6 59.0 6.7 
Grain mixture No.4 ....--. ied 3.5 11.9 5.4 62.4 ied 
Grain mixture No.5 -....-.. 10.9 sail 15.0 bao 58.9 6.8 
Wiheaditeemse scate conc eee: 1 QUS tel hey po bal Dey j 70.2 1.9 
Grackedscorna sn. eae aE |e ta Ga | 8.2 4: 72.9 3.2 
Oth accs ccodeise ees ccoee ser 12.6 3.4 13.8 8.0 56.6 5.6 
Barley: t.deci5 sh isceue seiteiek 13.4 2.5 11.9 3.5 66.6 2.0 
Buckwheatacuccciececce sce 15 8 2:0 9.2 10.4 60.3 2.0 
Blaxseeds.Uckieceb ae See 7.9 3.6 22.4 4.9 32.6 28.6 
LE) OE a a See Oe ea 89.3 12 2.5 iba 5.5 4 
Corn/silagey iis .i22 S23 8ie8 76.6 ao 2.2 4.9 14.4 1.0 
Alfalfa, green .........--.. 76 2 2.1 4.3 6.1 10.1 1.2 
Alfaliatiaytsoccocssse see 16.0 9.8 2135 19.2 Silo 2.2 
Sislmemilke ess cae osha 90.5 ay 3.2 ante aril a5) 
ITERNOOONGr oS. conte sete cee | 34.2 22.8 20.6 Jose 1.9 20.5 


Cost oF THE Foon. 

In determining the cost of food, wheat was rated at the average 
of 57.6 cents per bushel, corn at 50.1 cents, oats at 37.9 cents, 
barley at 61.4 cents, buckwheat at 56.1 cents, wheat bran at $16 
per ton, wheat middlings at $17, corn at $19.20, ground oats at 
$24, ground barley at $25.60, ground buckwheat at $23.60, alfalfa 
hay at $9.60, alfalfa forage at $2, cabbage and corn silage at $5 
per ton. Skim-milk was rated at 24 cents per 100 pounds, cut bone 
at 80 cents, oyster shells at $1, and stone grit at $1 per 100 
pounds; flaxseed, ground or whole, two and one-half cents per 


pound. 
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Tue RESULTS OF THE EXPERIMENT. 


The records of feeding and the results derived are given in 
full in the following tables. They are calculated to the average 
per fowl for each period of feeding. The valuations given to 
the foods were very much higher than the market prices holding 
at the present time. The older prices were used, however, to 
allow of convenient comparison of results with those of former 
feeding. At recent prices the food cost of egg production would 
be much lower than the data show. In determining the value of 
the eggs they were rated at the average wholesale market price 
for the period during which they were laid. Enough data are 
given to permit any recalculation desired. 

For the pen of Leghorns, No. 1, having the ground grain the 
amount of water-free substance in the food taken per day per 
fowl on the average for the whole year was 2.83 ounces. For 
pen No. 2, having whole grain, the average was 2.94 ounces—an 
excess in consumption of about 4 per cent. 

For pen No. 1 the cost of food per hen for the whole year was 
84.27 cents. The average number of eggs was 92.94, weighing 
194.15 ounces; 5.8 pounds of water-free food were consumed at 
a cost of 6.95 cents for every pound of eggs produced. The food 
cost for every dozen eggs 10.88 cents. The market value of eggs 
laid per hen was 133.86 cents, exceeding the cost of food by 58.8 
per cent. 

For pen No. 2 the cost of food per hen for the whole year was 
85.56 cents. The average number of eggs was 77.03, weighing 
165.81 ounces; 6.47 pounds of water-free food were consumed at 
a cost of 8.44 cents for every pound of eggs produced. The food 
cost for every dozen eggs 13.33 cents. The market value of eggs 
laid per hen was 111.51 cents, exceeding the cost of food by 30.3 
per cent. 
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Yor the pen of Cochins, No. 3, having the ground grain, the 
amount of water-free substance in the food taken per day per 
fowl on the average for the whole year vas 3.41 ounces. For 
pen No. 4 having whole grain the averag> was 3.50 ounces, an 
excess over the consumption of No. 3 of ouly about 2.6 per cent. 

‘For pen No. 3 the cost of food per hen for the whole year was 
102.22 cents. The average number of eggs was 47.51, weighing 
95.89 ounces; 13.01 pounds of water-free food were consumed at 
a cost 17.15 cents for every pound of eggs produced. The food 
cost for every dozen eggs 25.8 cents. The market value of eggs 
laid per hen was 75 cents, being 26.6 per cent. less than the cost 
of food. 

For pen No. 4 the cost of food per hen for the whole year was 
103.38 cents. The average number of eggs was 63.72, weighing 
126.85 ounces; 10.04 pounds of water-free food were consumed 
at a cost of 13 cents for every pound of eggs produced. The food 
cost for every dozen eggs 19.44 cents. The market value of eggs 
laid per hen was 110.76 cents, exceeding the cost of food by 7. 
per cent. 

Although all the hens were fed liberally the average for the 
year shows that those having the ground grain were satisfied with 
less actual dry matter in the food. The cost of the ground grain 
ration was also somewhat less. These differences although no- 
ticeable were not so pronounced as similar ones observed during 
the first year. 

The Leghorus living the ground grain laid over 20 per cent. 
more eggs than those having only whole grain and showed nearly 
twice as great difference between the market value of the eggs 
and the cost of food. The best egg production by pen No. 2 dur- 
ing any period was that of one pound of eggs for every 3.52 
pound of water-free food consumed. This was exceeded by pen 
No. 1 during four periods. On the average for the year 22 per 
cent. more food was taken by pen No. 2 for the same egg produc- 
tion than by pen No. 1. 

With the pen of Cochins having the ground grain the laying 
was much poorer than with the contrasted pen although there 
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was pronounced decrease in laying with both pens over that of 
the first year. Pen No. 4 laid over one-third more eggs than did 
pen No. 3, and at a season of the year to make their market value 
nearly 48 per cent. greater. The consumption of food for the 
Same egg production was with both pens of Cochins much 
greater than with the Leghorns, but with pen No. 4 was nearly 
23 per cent. greater than with pen No. 3. 

The results accompanying the contrasted rations fed during 
this trial showed in general the same differences that occurred 
during the first year, only that differences were more pronounced. 

Aside from the primary consideration of the effect of the con- 
trasted rations, it is of interest with the data at hand to note the 
differences between the first and second years’ production from 
the same fowls. The Leghorns having the ground grain laid 
more eggs during the second year than during the first. Rating 
the eggs laid during the first year at the prices holding for cor- 
responding periods in the second, the eggs for the second year 
exceeded those of first in market value by about 6.5 per cent. 
The number was over 8 per cent greater. For pen No. 2 there was 
a falling off in value of egg production of about 12.7 per cent. 

There was a marked falling off in number of eggs for the second 
year with both pens of Cochins. The egg production being over 
20 per cent. lower for the second year. Taking both years to- 
gether, pen No. 3 was fed at a loss, the value of the product fall- 
ing considerably short of the cost of food. By considering the 
poultry value of the hen at the end of the trial there would be a 
total income exceeding somewhat the total expense for food and 
growing of pullet, but much less than could have been derived 
from the sale of the pullet at the market price in the beginning. 
The showing of pen No. 4, having the whole grain, was consider- 
ably better than that of No. 3, possibly on account of the greater 
exercise induced by the necessity of searching for the grain in 
straw, a matter of decided importance with such an inactive bird 
as the Cochin. The value of the product exceeded the cost of 
food by over 25 per cent during the first year and by less than 
8 per cent during the second year. Taking into consideration 
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the cost of growing the pullet, the cost of food for the two years 
and the final poultry value of the hen, there was an excess in 
value by the total product over cost of about 34 per cent. But 
allowing a fair estimate for rent and labor, there would be less 
net income than could have been obtained by sale of the pullet at 
the start. The first year’s results alone with this pen would make 
a better showing. : 

In considering the effect of different rations upon egg produc- 
tion the results from hens of one of the better laying breeds, as 
in this case the Leghorn, are of the greater importance. While 
the pen of Leghorns having whole grain fell off in laying during 
the second year, as well as both pens of Cochins, the Leghorns 
having the ground grain laid better during the second year than 
during the first. Allowing for the cost of hatching and the food 
cost of growing the pullets for this feeding experiment, and con- 
sidering the market value of the hens at the end, there was for 
the two years with those having the whole grain an excess in the 
value of product over the cost of food of 48.6 per cent. With 
those having the ground grain there was an excess of 68.5 per 
cent. The actual difference over the total cost of food was about 
one-third greater with the hens having the ground grain ration. 

The primary object in this feeding experiment was to study 
the relative efficiency of the whole grain and of the partly-ground 
grain ration. Although the conditions were not entirely favor- 
able for the most economical results from laying hens, the food 
cost of production of eggs has been given as matter of additional 
interest. 


- GIFTS TO THE STATION. 
APPLPE. 


August 1. J. E. Sheddan, Friendville, Tenn., buds of Sheddan. 

August 3. Eli Marshall, Rheatown, Tenn., buds of Deaderich. 

August 3. Stark Brothers, Louisiana, Mo., buds of Senator. 

August 17. William H. Smith, Leiper’s Fork, Tenn., buds of 
Allison and Striped July. 

N. Hallock, Queens, N. Y., buds of Long Island Russet. 

August 21. H. M. McCroskey, Glenloch, Tenn., buds of Me- 
Croskey. 

August 28. J. E. Lord, Pompanoosuc, Vt., buds of Houghton 
Sweet. 

September 10. Professor Goff, Madison, Wis., buds of Hoadley. 

October 15 and November 14. J. D. Johnson, Miranda, Quebec, 
cions of Fameuse from tree with brilliantly colored fruit. 

November 23. A. F. Clark, Raymondville, N. Y., cions of Oel. 
Austin. 

December 23. 8S. D. Willard, Geneva, N. Y., cions of Cox Or- 
ange Pippin and Ohio Nonpareil. 


BLACKBERRY. 
May 23. E. J. Vanbuskirk, Tyre, N. Y., white blackberry. 
November 14. J. M. Mersereau, Cayuga, N. Y., ten plants of 


Mersereau. 
CARNATIONS. 


June 1. The Cottage Gardeus, Queens, N. Y., twelve plants 
each of Bridesmaid, Alaska, William Scott, Storm King, Lizzie 
McGowan and Abundance, and six plants of Helen Keller. 


we 


CHERRY. 
August 3. Stark Brothers, Louisiana, Mo., buds of California 
Advance and Black Tartarian. 
September 19. Oregon Wholesale Nurseries, Salem, Oregon, 
buds of Lambert, Bing and Deacon. 
November 25. The Lovett Co., Little Silver, N. J., two trees 
each of Centennial and Plymouth on Mazzard. 
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CURRANT. 

October 19. Prof. L. H. Bailey, ithaca, N. Y., Ribes alpinum 
and Ribes sanguineum. 

October 23. Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo., Ribes 
prostratum and Ribes dicantha. 

October 27. Prof. G. C. Butz, State College, Pa., twelve rooted 
plants of Ribes floridum. 

October 28. Prof. H. L. Bolley, Fargo, N. Dak., twelve rooted 
plants of Ribes rubrum (or floridum). 

November 9. Prof. James Fletcher, Ottawa, Canada, four Ribes 
bracteosum and three Ribes sanguinewm. 

November 28. H. 8S. Anderson, Union Spring, N. Y., five Purity 
(Johnson’s No. 21 White) and three Empire (Johnson’s No. 16 
Red). 

December 22. Prof. J. Craig, Oitawa, Canada, cuttings of black 
currants as follows: Clipper, Monarch, Dominion, Success, Star, 
Beauty; also two not named. 


(GOOSEBHRRY. 


October 23. Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis, Mo., Ribes 
gracile, Ribes oxyacanthoides and Ribes rotundifolium. 

October 27. Prof. G. C. Butz, State College, Pa., twelve rooted 
plants of Ribes rotundifolium. 

October 29. Prof. C. V. Piper, Pullman, Wash., cuttings of 
Ribes palousense Piper and Ribes niveum. 

November 1. Prof. A. S. Hitchcock, Manhattan, Kans., cuttings 
of Ribes gracile. 

November 9. Prof. James Fletcher, Ottawa, Canada, two Ribes 
lacustre var. from British Columbia, four Ribes Lobbii and one 
Ribes divaricatum. 

November 27. Prof. C. V. Piper, Pullman, Wash., several plants 
of Ribes niveum Lindl. 

December 15. Prof. C. V. Piper, Pullman, Wash., cuttings of 
No. 1801 Ribes near diwaricatum, Ribes irriguum? and No. 0 Ribes 
palousense. 

James O. Nickerson, Hemlock, N. Y., Nickerson No. 1. 
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GRAPE. 
November 11. E. A. Riehl, Alton, Ill., two Riehl No. 10, black 
seedling of Niagara and two Riehl} No. 11, red seedling of Niagara. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Northwestern Seed Co., Dundas, Minn., one packet each of 
Ageratum Mexicanum, Frost King field corn, New Victoria spin- 
ach, Sweet Mignonette and Denver Market lettuce. 

May 14. A. Blane, Philadelphia, Pa., four.plants of Logan berry. 

May 29. F. Richards, Freeport, N. Y., one set transplanting 
implements. 

June 18. Percy Little, Northumberland, Pa., one slat barrel. 

November 11. Prof. L. H. Bailey, Ithaca, N. Y., the following 
named begonias: Abundance, Argentea Guttata, Bertha de 
Chateau Rochere, Credneri, Glauca, Scandens, Hoageana, Gil- 
sonii, Incarnata, Ingranii, Metallica, Rex in variety, Scharffiana, 
Schmidtii, Sub nigricans, Thurstoni, Undulata and Wetsteini. 

December 11. J. L. Childs, Floral Park, N. Y., two tips of bhy- 
brid berry. <A rubus. 


, 


NECTARINE. © 
August 24. Division of Pomology, Washington, D. C., buds of 
Kentucky. 
PHACH. 
August 26. H. Wiard, Syracuse, N. Y., buds of Wiard. 
September 19. W. H. Clark, Greece, N. Y., Todd. 
November 20. R. G. Chase Co., Geneva, N. Y., two Pride of 
Idaho and one Early Free (Chase). 
November 27. A. Pullen, Milford, Del., two trees each of 
Bishop Early, Early Rivers, Beers Smock, Old Mixon Free and 
Wager, and one tree each of Amsden, Crawford Late, Champion, 
Stevens Rareripe and Elberta. 
November 27. T. V. Munson, Denison, Tex., buds of Jennie 
Worthen and Columbia. 
PPAR. 
August —. S. B. Heiges, U. S. Pomologist, Washington, D. C., 
buds of Summer Beauty. 
September 19. Oregon Wholesale Nurseries, Salem, Oregon, 
buds of Late Bartlett. 
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December 21. Division of Pomology, Washington, D. C., Sum- 


mer Beauty. 
PEAS. 


May 6. T. H. Horsford, Charlotte, Vt., one packet Electric. 
May 11. J. J. H. Gregory & Son, Marblehead, Mass., one packet 


Hancock. 
i PLUM. 


September 19. Oregon Wholesale Nurseries, Salem, Oregon, 
buds of Golden Prune, Tennant Prune, Pacific Prune and D’Agen 
Prune. 

September 3. Walling & Jarisch, Oswego, Oregon, buds of 
Champion Prune. 

December 12. 8S. D. Willard, Geneva, N. Y., cions of Baker. 


PoraTo. 
L. Atwater, Elba, N. Y., two seedling potatoes. 
R. D. Burr, Gloversville, N. Y., seedling potato. 
Bonnell, Waterloo, N. Y., tubers of seedling potato. 
Peter Henderson & Co., New York, N. Y., tubers of two seed- 


ling potatoes. 
RASPBERRY. 


May 13. L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y., eleven plants Phoenix 
Red. 

November 11. John Craig, Ottawa, Canada, six plants each of 
Carleton and Percy. 

November 21. 8. L. Quimby, Marlboro, N. Y., ten plants each of 
Coutant No. 1 and Coutant No. 2. 


STRAWBERRIES. 

May 4. Slaymaker & Son, Dover, Del., twenty-five plants each 
Slaymaker’s Nos. 9, 12 and 25. 

May 6. —_______, twelve plants Demay. 

May 8. A. A. Mitchell, Palmyra, N. Y., twenty-five plants of 
Ganargua. A cross of Wilson and Sharpless. 

May 18. L. J. Farmer, Pulaski, N. Y., two dozen plants Atlantic. 

May 27. William E. Doxie, Wappinger’s Falls, N. Y., five plants 
Scofield Seedling. 

August 25. A. D. Leffel, Springfield, Ohio, twenty plants Anlo. 

September 4. Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N. Y., fifty plants 
McKinley. 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS PRESENTED TO 
THE STATION. 


Acker & Gartenbau Zeitung, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Agricultural Epitomist, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Agricultural South, Atlanta, Ga. 

Agricultural Students’ Gazette, Cirencester, Eng. 

Albany Weekly Journal, Albany, N. Y. 

Allegan Gazette, Allegan, Mich. 

American Agriculturist, New York, N. Y. 

American Cultivator, Boston, Mass. 

American Dairyman, New York, N. Y. 

American Grange Bulletin and Scientific Farmer, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

American Stock Keeper, Boston, Mass. 

Baltimore Weekly Sun, Baltimore, Md. 

Canadian Entomologist, Fort Hope, Canada. 

Canadian Horticulturist, Toronto, Canada. 

Church at Home, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Commercial Gazette, New York, N. Y. 

Country Gentleman, Albany, N. Y. 

Dairy World, London, Eng. 

DeRuyter Gleaner, DeRuyier, N. Y. 

Detroit Free Press, Detroit, Mich. 

Elgin Dairy Report, Elgin, Ill. 

Every Week, Angelica, N. Y. 

Farm and Fireside, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Farm and Home, Springfield, Mass. 

Farmers’ Advocate, London, Canada. . 

Farmers’ Guide, Huntington, Ind. 

Farmers’ Home, Dayton, Ohio. 

Farmers’ Voice, Chicago, III. 

Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Farm News, Springfield, Ohio. 

Farm Poultry, Boston, Mass. 

Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Geneva Gazette, Geneva, N. Y. 

Gleanings in Bee Culture, Medina, Ohio. 
Hoard’s Dairyman, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 
Homestead, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Horticultural Gleaner, Austin, Tex. 
Horticultural Visitor, Kinmundy, Ill. 
Indiana Farmer, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Industrial American, Lexington, Ky. 

Iowa Weather Crop Service Review, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Ithaca Democrat, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Jersey Bulletin, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Ladies’ Home Companion, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Long Island Faimer, Jamaica, N. Y. 
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Leuisiana Planter and Sugar Manufacturer, New Orleans, La. 


Market Garden, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Maryland Farmer, Baltimore, Md. 

Mirror and Farmer, Manchester, N. H. 
Montana Fruit Grower, Missoula, Mont. 
Monthly Weather Review, Washington, D. C. 
National Dairyman, Kansas City, Mo. 
National Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper, York, Nebr. 
Nebraska Farmer, Lincoln, Nebr. 

New England Farmer, Boston, Mass. 

New York Farm and Fireside, Springfield, Il. 
New York Farmer, Port Jervis, N. Y. 
Northwest Pacific Farmer, Portland, Oregon. 
Oregon Agriculturist, Portland, Oregon. 
Poultry Monthly, Albany, N. Y. 

Practical Farmer, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prairie Farmer, Chicago, Ill. 

Progressive South, Richmond, Va. 
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Salt Lake Herald, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Southern Cultivator, Atlanta, Ga. 

Southern Farmer, New Orleans, La. 
Southern Planter, Richmond, Va. 

Southern States, Baltimore, Md. 

Sugar Beet, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Vermont Farmers’ Advocate, Burlington, Vt. 
Wallace’s Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Western Plowman, Moline, III. 
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